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MEETINGS 


OF THE SESSION 194“'''9+3 


The Iiiauguraj Meeting of the Sesaion was held on 
November srd, I at fbe Ashmolean Mu$e^, Q)t; 
fold, members of the Oxford PhDological ^leiy and 
of the Oxford branch of the Classical Association being 
invited to attend. Mr, A. M, Woodward ret^ a 
on * Creek Hblor>' at the Rcnajssance. rhe President, 
Dr. A, W- Pickard-Cambridfjc, was in tfe Chair, and 
the voce of thanlts was proposed by Sir John Myres and 
warmly applauded. Mr. Woodward’s paner is pub, 
\\ihcd in the current volunn? of the J^itirnaL 

The Second General Meeting was held on ycbniary 
2nd. lOt^, at Burlington House, the President occupy¬ 
ing the Chair, Professor P, Maas read a paper on 
‘A Magiral Papyrus on the Hca^g of Diseases (20 
Preisendaiw) and some related Texts. A wte oT 
thanks was afterwards proposed^ 

Kenyon and seconded by Dr. H. L ^11 

applause. This paper was publtshed in JMJt. voi. 

6 a. 

The Third General Meeting, to which members of 
the Cambridge University Classical Society 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society were mviied, was held 
on MayTth, lOiSi «Museum of Clawrai Arcto^ 
wT^bri^e: wHth the President in the Chan. 

F. J. Tritsch read a paper, illustiat^ by laniem 
slidci; on * The Hatpy Tomb at Xanth<». After sorM 
felicitous comment* by Prof, A. B. Cook, a vote of 
thanks was p^oposc^i by Sir John Foradyke, and 


enthusiastically applauded. DCs Trksch^s paper 
pubLhhcd In vol. 63 of the JounjaL 

The Antitial Mediiig of the Society was held at 
Buriington Houst on Xune aand^ with the Preiidejit 
in the Chair, Before Dtu H. L Bell jnoved the adop- 
twn of the .Annual Report and the Aceounls, t^ 
Honoraj^ Treasarer spoke on the subject of the 
Socicty^a membership, whkh, after deebn^g for ^ 
number of yean, had this year remained at ihe level of 
1942^ lhai is, at t>320| if Homtary members wci« 
induded. Mr. ThompMn said that the mt^bmhip 
figure mu-vi soon become stabilizcdt and he hoped for 
a total of 1500 at the end of the war* The rc-cIcCtion 
of the Vjcc-Pmidents and the election of ten new 
members of Couocih as detailed in the Anmial Report, 
was proposed by Mr. A. NL Woodwurd# "^be re- 
eleeuon of Mr. C. T. Edge as Auditor w as propo^ by 
Mr. John Penoyre, and seconded by Miss A, Womw^ard, 

Dr. Pickard-Cambridge then read liis Presidential 
.Address on * Some Problems of the Greek Theatre.' 
llus was an amplifstation of hia previous papjerp^ a 
summary of whlcn appeared In voi. bs of It 

consisted of more detaitrd evidence, and espeeially of 
many fine contemporary illustrations of Stage archi- 
tcclure^ chosen from Athcriian and It^ian V'asc- 
paintings, in support of the latest conclusions on the 
construtiion of the Greek Theatre* A vote of thaiika 
was proposed by Prof* F. E. Adeockj and heartily 
applauded. 


Zbc Society for the iproinotioii of Ibcllcnic StuOieo 

BALANXE SHliET, DF.CEMQI-K 31, 1942. 


X 



The Itivcistmcnts as at T^ecejiiber jjst, t942^ liad a vbJuc of £3357, 
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GREEK HISTORY' AT THE RENAISSAXCE 


It may be taken For granted that in any branch of learning it is a pleasant, and may be 
an instructive, task to turn one’s back now and then on progress and research, and look back¬ 
wards along the path which wc and our predecessors have trodden, and to reflect on what wc 
owe to those who were the pioneers in the exploration of our subject. And it seems no less 
tiue that the study of Greek history is a fit tlicmc for such a backw'ard giance, even if it is 
difficult, and at times impossible, to isolate it completely from the general background of 
Greek learning, particularly at the Renaissance,* 

I propose, therefore, to examine the background and the progress of the study of Greek 
history^ between 1350 and 1500, not continuously, for ilic task would be too laborious, but at 
intervals of fifty years, noting certain landmarks associated with each of these dates, and 
touching on the main developments in each of these half-ccniuries. 

In the year 1350 there occurred a noteworthy event, fraught with immediate delight to 
the two participants, and with momentous and quite unforeseen consequences for the future of 
cli^sical learning, namely, the meeting of Petrarch and Boccaccio in Florence. One of the 
things that helped to bring them together was their common enthusiasm for Greek, of which 
Boccaccio had already attained some knowledge; Petrarch, though a few years older, was 
still hoping, and eagerly striving, to acquire the nitliments of the language.® Wc may rccal), 
in this connection, the pathetic story of his manuscript of Homer, acquired only in 1354, in 
which he never got further than learning to read the capital letters; and how, for his know ledge 
of the poet, he had to be content with a very wooden Latin version from the liand of Leontius 
Pilatus, a monk from a South Italian monastery, whom Boccaccio had generously established 
at hk own expense as a teacher of Greek in Florence in about 1360. It was not until 13&9 
that he sent his translation of Homer to Petrarch, whose solitary other Greek manuscript, 
containing sixteen dialogues of PJato, remained equally a sealed book to the end of his days! 
for only a Latin version of part of the Ttirtatzij brought him into contact with the philosopher’s 
message.® If Petrarch possessed no manuscript of any Greek historian, no more did anyone 
else in Italy, to his knowledge, and for many years to come this was almost equally true both 
as regards Italy and the West in general Any knowledge of, or interest in, Greek history' was 
derived from_ Latin sources alone. Perhaps that is loo sweeping a siatcmcnt, for it is poHiblc 
that the Latin version of the Alcxandcr-lcgend of the Pscudo-Callisthenes, of which a Greek 
MS. had been brought to Naples before the year 950,* was not quite unknown in the fourteenth 
century-; and the same might be claimed for the Latin version of Aristotle’s Pditks by William 
de Aloerheke. on whose interesting career a word or two may be added. Of Flemish origin, 
he was sent by the Dominican authorities at Louvaio to study Greek on Greek soil, primarily 
for theological purposes, and spent some years thcrfr-Greecc being under the Frankish Despoi 
at the time—to such profit that he was able to produce, in about 1273, a schoJarly version of 
the Pontiff. This is a landmark in the history of Aristotelian studies, for it seems to reveal 
that the translator used a MS. of earlier date and better tradition than any complete MS, now 


^ The suhsEdnee of ihcs paper read to a Enerting of 
the Hdiciik Society^ ai Oxford, on 3rd Xm-cmbcr, 

At the rciiiieBt I have irciicd one or two topes 

raiJiPr inoee Ttilly uun waj pooible 00 that oocauQta, and 
h^vc added rdferenco^ Aition^ the workj cxmsutiedj ijie 
liifw to I am moat fridebtod art G. Voiet* Du 

des (^isdun Aiurlhtim^ fed. Mas LeFnardt, 
*^93 ); R. Sabbadinip Lp Scup^U dn Gck^ Ldlinf £ G>rti pw' 
Sifoii ^ A *905; ^d J. E, Sandyi, af 

JkhokiPtMpf. i9^s ^tc- I have alao g^leancd mucli 
from Burtkhardf^s CkUuadm ^ tJu in lia/j and 

Tfom Crtighton's ftuioFj oj iht Ftipacy during iiu 
Other works consulted, which include a regrettably sifia .11 
number of the origiiul auLharitics, 'will be mentiDned in 
JliS—VOL. LXlU, 


due cBuxse, but ID 5*%^ tparc I refer to the standasd 
under iheir names only 

J. H. W hlEfield j FriratiA and ihf Rmmrmrt (BEarkwelh J^ 4 ) 
Was not ai.^liible, to tny great regret, im til Ehis paper was 
alinaat rcad^ fesr printing. 

' Vdi[ 5^ 1, E63fl:5 Pesrarth's fint leEEcr to Boceivecip, 
written after they met r/rtim famil. xi, j) |j dated 2^ 

Amctijber* * 359 IL/'*^ descfipuon nf tbeir meotmm 

oLj XXL 15. C/ H. Haovette, &ctn£f (igts.^ pp, 195 ffv 
For Petnareh « aEtcmpti w Icam Greck.VDiHt, i. 47 IT.* 
for those DfBoccaecHi. 1. ES9 fL * p 1 

' StodjT, i. 413- for fuller details sec Plulv-Wasowa, 
X. 2p j.p. K^jiiiEiicneSr 1707-8. 
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A. M. WOODWARD 


$urv’iv'ing j and incidentally raised him to a much higher status in the esteem of Roger Bacon 
than he had previously enjoyed.* * 

Ollier channels by which MSS. of the Greek historians, among other writers, might have 
reached Italy and the West had been opened earlier, by the Normans who captured 
Thessalonka in 11B5, and, still more widely, by the Italians and French who made their 
way to Constantinople both before, and after, the fourth Crusade. The commercial inter¬ 
course of Venice, in particular, with the new capital of the Latin empire of the Cast needs no 
illustration, beyond a bare mention of the acmitics of the brothers Polo, father and uncle of 
the yet more famous Marco. Nevertheless, as far as I am aware, wc have no proof from 
actual survival that any MS. of a Greek historian came to Italy or the West through these 
channels in the thirteenth century. The supply w'as undoubtedly there, in spite of the 
destructive fires in Constantinople in which many books are known to have perished; it is the 
demand that remains uncertain.* The supply, needless to say, represents the heritage of an 
unbroken tradition, and we have abundant evidence, in their surviving works, of the 
activities of Byaaiitine scholars in the ninth to twelfth centuries in the 6eld of Greek history 
as well as in all other branches of Greek learning. For example, in the voluminous Bibiioihtctt 
of Photius, patriarch and teacher, after the theologians it is the historians who occupy the 
largest space; and it is due to his voracious reading, and careful recording, that we ow’e the 
prescrv’ation of countless Fragments of historical works among others by Hccatacus, Ctesias, 
Thcopompus and Phlegon of Tralles. The nest generation is noteworthy for the active 
copying of Greek MSS, of the Classics, encouraged above all by Arethas, whose own copy of 
Plato, dated to B95, was rescued—if that is the word—^from Paimos by E. D. Clarke and is 
now an outstanding ornament of the Bodleian. In the encyclopaedic compilations of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, w'hich deal with History, Agriculture and Medicine, wc find 
clear proof of his acquaintance wath Herodotus, and before we leave the tenth century w'e must 
also recall the wealth of historical references to be found in Suidas. In PscUus, the chief 
figure in the Byzantine world of scholarship in the eleventh century, we may welcome a pioneer 
student in the School ofiitfrar ilumtmms, for, though devoting himself primarily to the study 
of Plato, wc find liim alluding to the reforms of Clcisthencs as described in the Athmaion 
PoUteia. ^^^liIsl the nephew and namesake of Pscllus*s friend XiphtUnus, who epitomised 
Dig Cassius, deserves a passing mention, though his theme was Rome and not Greece, we must 
not pass over, even in this brief surv'ey, the untiring labours of T2etzes, in the twelfth century, 
whose wide but superficial reading covered most of Greek literature, as is indicated, if not 
actually proved, by his quoting over 400 authors. He is said to be among the more inaccurate 
of scholars, but much may be forgiven him for the confession that when poverty compelled lum 
to sell all his books, it was only his Plutarch that he refused to part with." 

It would be hard to believe, in any case, that this tradition of learning, and of devotion 
to Greek history in particular, could be permanently extinguished by the Latin domination of 
the Byzantine Empire, and in fact the Renaissance was to show convincingly with what vigour 
it had survived. It was only a question of time and opportunity, when the West should feci 
the urge to acquire it, and realise what a wealth of material w'as within their reach, for this 
priceless heritage of learning to make its way to Italy, .^nd it is assuredly to Petrarch and 
Boccaccio that we must trace back both the impulse and the demand, for the appointment of 
Pilatus as the first teacher of Greek in Florence meant the establishing of the tradition of that 
city as the centre of Greek learning on Italian soil, an honour which it held unchallenged for 
many years to comc,evcn if the flame almost died outfor a time after Boccaccio's death in i 373 ’* 
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AUhough, then, wc must sadly admit that this forerunner of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies in ItaJy was launched with such a mexiest list of members, a miraculous 
change had been wrought in the next fifty years. In 1400 Manuel Chrysoloras was just 
ending his four active years as a teacher of Greek at Florence, which meant nothing less than 
the sowing of the seed for the har\'C3t of Greek learning in Italy and the West, a harvest that 
was not long delayed. The main reason for this change from the conditions of fifty years 
earlier consists in the fact that the relations betwTen the Italian cities and the By7,antine Empire 
had become much closer dtiring the latter years of the fourteenth century^ and the fame of 
Chri-^oloras as a teacher in Constantinople had attracted more than one eager young scholar 
to seek hospitality and instruction in the master^s household. Foremost among them Avas 
Guarino of Verona, who returned to sing his praises with such effect that Chr^'soloras was 
himself sent to Venice as envoy of the Emperor in 1393^, and three years later was prevailed 
upon to settle in Florence as a teacher of GreekSeveral other Italian scholars followed 
Guarino*s example in the next twenty-five years, and the de was soon to be greatly strengthened 
by the cver-groA^^ing intercourse bct^vccn the Papacy and the Orthodox Church^ It is not 
surprising that while the seat of the Papacy Avas at Avignon such intercourse, even granted the 
good will, Wiis much less practicable, but, after h$ return to Rome in 1376, not only greater 
proximity but ecclesiaslicai and personal considerations, in spite of the distracting effects of 
the Great Schism, combined to bring the ivico great Churches at length into closer touch, 
culminating in the friendly reunions at the Councils of Ferrara and Florence in 143S and 1439. 
At the former, Guarino, now one of the most distinguished of Italian scholars, and one of the 
two most famous and successful schoolmasters of this era, the other being, of course, Vi t tori no 
da Fcltrc, acted as chief interpreter between the representatives of the two Churches*^'*^ But 
in these thirty-eight years since 1400 much had happened to further the progress of Greek 
studies in Italy; the seed sown by Chrysoloras was already yielding a brilliant harvest in the 
Greek field, but in Latin literature, too, it was hardly less plentiful, for Greek and Latin MSS. 
alike came flooding m. I must not digress to recall in detail the discoAxries of lost works of 
Latin authors, partly due to the tireless researches of Poggio during, and Just after, the Council 
of Constance in 1414-18, but they may at least remind us that the pursuit of classical learning, 
and especially of MSS., took scholars northwards across the Alps as well as eastwards to Greek 
lands, and that the substantial additions then made to Latin literature coincided with, and for 
some eyes no doubt eclipsed, the dazzling prtMpect of the discovery of almost all of the sur\dving 
Uteraturc of Greece. 

At Florence in particular there Avas eager competition to sl^^re in the fruits of these dis¬ 
coveries : wealthy patrons and collectors, eager young students, and before long a systematically 
organised copying-bureau for the multiplication of ancient texts, combined, to meet the cver- 
groAving demand. There is no need to enlarge here on the Golden Age of Florence under 
Cosimo dc^ Medici* or to dAvell on his achievements as statesman, benefactor of the Church, 
and patron of Art and Letters* The many panegyrics composed by his contemporaries and 
by later Avriters seem to contain little that we must reject as untrue or grossly exaggerated, 
and the vi\'idly Avriltcn memoir of him by Vespasiano da Bisticci is particularly valuable* 
Among his contemporaries, the man who endears himself most to us is Niccolo dc^ Niccoli, 
antiquary' and collector, copyist, patron of letters and trusted friend of all his felloAv-citizens. 
*Nicolao ahvay's had his house full of distinguished men, and the leading youths of the city," 
says Ve^pasiano. * As to the strangers Avho visited Florence at that time, they all deemed that 
if they had not visited Nicolao they had not been to Florence at all/ Vespasiano^s own 
career belongs! to a slightly later period of the fifteenth century^, and his activities, and thoughts, 
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and the friendships he made in his capacity^ of the leading baokscllcr ofhb time, are revTaJed 
throughout his Memoirs.^* 

To retunij howeverj to the beginning of the century, and to the efieeis of the teaching 
and influence of Chry^olora^. By far the most active of hi$ former pupils who attacked the 
laborious task of translating the Greek authors into Latin, vva$ Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo^ 
whose first undertaking which concerns our subject was the Public Speeches of Demosthenes. 
Starting in 1406 he was not long in producing Latin versions of the Dt Faim Legationi^^ De 
CoronUi two of the Oiynlfnc€£ and the speech On i/i^ not to mention Aeschines hi 

CksiphenUm* In J 414, at latest, he had begun Aristotle's Etkiat and though he only completed 
his version of the Politics in 1437, he had in the intcr\ al translated six of Plato's Dialogues, 
including die GorgiaSy the Fha£d&y the Fhd£drus and the Apology We must not neglect to note 
in passing the link between his version of the Poliiics and Oxford^ for he undertook it at the 
express request of Humphry^ Duke of Gloucester, w ho had openly avowed his admiration for 
his rendering of the Ethics^ though he never came to Italy to meet the translator. The auto¬ 
graph copy of the Politics duly reached the Duke, to ^vhom it was dedicated, but through some 
delay in the acknowledgement, which wa5 no doubt expected to take a material form, Bruni 
transferred the dedication to Pope Eugenius IV with more remunerative results.^On the 
wholcj however, the Duke showed himself one of the most active clients of the Florentine book- 
market, and at least three well-known Italian scholars of the time, noEably Pier CandJdo 
Dccembrio* visited him in England, 

Btuni's translation ranks as a landmark in the interpretation of Aristotle to the western 
world, and though at times it fell short of modern standards of accuracy, it w^as a masterpiece 
of Latin prose, ^vhich no doubt helped considerably to account for its wide-spread success. 
That was in fact, as we may have occasion to notice later, tlie weakness both of Bruni's versions 
and of those produced by the next generation of scholars* \H*^hat they were expected by their 
patrons and their readers alike to achieve, was a masterpiece of polished and efiective Latin, 
w'heiher or no the original lent itself naturally to such treatment. Cicero w^as the touchstone 
by which these translations were tested, and against it there w^as no appeal.^* 

\\'hile Bruni then was the first, and by no means the least gifted, of the great translators, 
we shall be able to folloAv more easily the aetiTritics of his successors if we turn now to glance 
at the means by which the MSS. of the Greek historians found their way to Italy.^® The 
story' is, I am sure, familiar: how Guariiio came back from Constantinople in 1408 with more 
than fifty MSS^; how Aurispa, not so much a scholar as a dealer, brought a first smalt con¬ 
signment in 1417, including a codex of Thucydides which he sold at Pisa to the great Florentine 
collector Niccoii, and how he owned for a lime the famous Codex A of the liiod^ On a second 
journey, not limited to Constantinople, in 1422-23, he acquired no l^s than 23B MSS., nearly 
all of the Greek classics, including, this time* the Laurentian 5 -fS. of Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Apollonius Rhodtus, w^hich likewise was secured by Niccoli. There is an entertaining story* 
given by Voigt,of the objections raised by the Emperor Manuel II co Aurispa taking holy 
books from the Capita^ ^vhercas the wholesale acquisition of pagan authors wa$ a much 
lesser offence. His eager acquisiiiveness won him the reputation of a shark, but at least he 
took nothing without payment* " Omnem industriam, omne argentum, vestimenta etiam 
saepe pro iibris dedi ' he writes in a letter to the viceroys of his native Sicily ^ and it was to 
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Messina that his theological MSS. went in due course. Among the fruits of his first journey 
had been a copy of Thucydides; among those of his second were Pindar, Arj$u>phaneSj Plato 
and Xenophon, both complete^ Herodotus^ nearly ail Demosthenes, DlodoruSj Plutarch, 
Strabo, Arrian, Lucian and AthenaeusA^ Only four years later, Filelfo, who had been 
secretary to the Venetian Legation in Constantinople for some years^ secured (here another 
Homerj another Pindar, a^ well as Euripides anji Theocritus, and, among historians, further 
copies of Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon,^® Yet another Herodotus was apparently 
among the many miscellaneous MSS. gathered not long afterwards by that restless antiquar>' 
and insatiable collector Ciriaco of Ancona, whom we also deser\'edly honour as the father of 
Greek epigraphy.-*^ 

Nevertheless, it would not be strictly correct to give Aurispa without question the credit 
for bringing the first MSS. of Herodotus and Thucydides to Italy of the West, for there are 
tantalising references, raising problems w^hich I cannot pretend to solve, to earlier acquaintance 
with such MSS* Most mysterious of them is the allusion made by Aeneas Sylvius, later Pope 
Pius IL to seeing a MS* of a Latin translation of Thucydides preserved in London, at St. PauPs, 
when he visited England in 1435 — or so at least it was described to him; but the mysterv' 
deepens when he adds that it was some sue hundred years old.-^ This would, it is true, bring 
it back approximately to the reign of Charles the Bald (840-77), who is known to have been 
a patron of Greek learning, for a contemporary, Eric of Auiterre, describes Greece as lamenting 
the loss of those of her sons whom the king^s liberality had attracted to Gaul.-- One of them 
might have brought a Greek MS. of Thucydides with him and translated it at the French 
Court, if Aeneas Sylvius is correct in his descript ion, w hich certainly is not lacking in precision. 
For other, less enigmatic references to MSS. of the historians reaching Italy, we may recall 
that the Humanbt Vergerio bad a Thucydides, obtained at Padua from Petro Mianij about 
1400; and another, now' in the Vaiican^ had been purchased by the Venetian scbolar-coUccior 
Francesco Barbaro in 14^25,®^ The same scholar quotes from Herodotus also in his work De Rr 
Uxoria^ published in the same year, but we cannot be certain whether he ow^ned a copy, though 
possibly bis teacher Guarino, of ivhom he was a favourite pupil, had acquired one which is 
not recorded in ihc list of his MSS. which has come down to us.-** We may also stop to notice 
here that Plutarches Livis had reached Italy sev^eral years before Aurispa brought his copy, for 
Salutati mentions in a letter that a MS. of the Lfrrj had been translated into Modem Greek, 
thence into Spanish, and thence in turn into Tuscan.-* This must have been well before 1400, 
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as the Iialian version is described as in the hands of one Domenico Bandino of Arezzo^ a 
fourteenth eentur)^ scholar, whom the researches of Sabbadinl have rescued from undeserved 
oblmon.*® 

In one way or another^ then, MSS. of the Greek hbtoria 4 is were aecuniulating in Italy 
before the middle of the fifteenth century, and Florence was the unchallenged centre for their 
study, their safe custody, and the ftrst steps towards their translation. Neverthelessj up to 
about T45O3 apart from the fruitB jI labours of Bruni, only spasmodic efforts had yet been made 
to translate the historians, though we must not overlook the contribution of Guarino, and one 
or two of his pupils, towards a Latin version of Plutarch's Lives, which they did not nearly 
complete. 

If however we compare the general posidon as regards Greek Studies in 1450 with that 
obtaining fifty years be fore, the advance is astounding, as will appear when we consider the 
circumstances in which an important contribution was made to the study of Greek history 
in the year 145^?, namely, the completion by Lorenzo Valla of his Latin version of Thucydides. 
This ow^ed its origin directly to the enlightened tastes of Pope Nicolas V, Tommaso Parentu- 
ceill, who though not a Florentine by birth had acquired his love of books and learning in 
that city; and when he succeeded Eugeniiis IV in 1447 brought with him a determination to 
make the Vatican a centre of scholarship and the seat of a worthy library.®* His foremost 
aim was to have the principal Greek prose authors, and first of all the historians, translated 
into Latin by the most gifted scholars available* Funds, too, were soon available for the 
undertaking, since the Pope intended to detote primarily to it the immense sums contributed 
by the faithful for the Papal Jubilee of 1450; but the weakness lay In the fact that the human 
element fell short of the task as planned. Much of it, as we shall hear, was completed and paid 
for, but the work was still far from completion when the Pope died, at the age of 5B, in 1455, 
and as none of his immediate successors cared equally for pagan iitcratiife^ the Papal court 
ceased to be a patron of classical learning, practically until the accession of the Medici pope 
Leo X some sbety years later. ^ 

It is tempting, but not altogether easy, to try to picture the historical background of Valla's 
contribution to the PopeV plan. Above all, w'c should like to know what was said and thought 
about the storm-clouds gathering ominously outside tlie walk of Constantinople, and the 
danger of the e?£tinction of the Orthodox Church which had lately been mcctiitg its elder 
sister on such friendly terms on Italian soil. Instead, one gets the impression that the distant 
menace, which might come alarmingly closer if the great city fell, tvas obscured by the dust of 
controversy in the %^ery precincts of the Vatican. In fact, to change the metaphor, the torrents 
of invective that accompanied the literary disputes of the day were just now pouring in fullest 
spate. Valla himself was no mean exponent of the art; his more renowned seniors, Poggio 
and Fildfo, had \dolently abused each other for many years past, and it is scarcely surprising 
that the ambitions, and the critical and oratorical gifts of Valla should awaken jealousy In 
the older men, when ho took up his appointment as Papal Secretary in 1447. The strife 
continued until Poggio left the Curia for Florence in 14533 but, even if St subsided on his 
departure, they were never reconciled; and when Valla died in 1457, and his rival two years 
later, they carried their enmity to the graveIt may strike us as strange that the Pope made 
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no effort to reconcile them, for they were both in his serA^ce, and w^e may believe^ as Voigt 
suggests,®* that he regarded the quarrel dispassionately as a jousting-match of eloquence and 
rhetoric, caring little if it brought bis Court into disrepute as long as it did not too seriously 
interrupt VaUa^s duties as a translator. True that Filelfo, whose blood had now cooled, 
wrote in vain, in March 1453:5 to point out the absurdity'of their conduct* Bitter as vva^ their 
quarrel, w hich I mention only as typical of the atmosphere in which Thucydides %vas translated, 
there were certain qiicsiions on which even Poggio and Valla could agree: 5 n the field of Latin, 
they had in common a biting contempt for jurists. Valla attacking the language of the exponents 
both of Civil and Canon Law for its obscurity and lack of style, not even sparing from his 
condemnation the sacred name ofjustinianj Vi'hile Poggio, w'ho, unUke \'aUa, had not even 
read the Dig^sly ridiculed the w'holc profession as mercenary quibblers.®* A second topic on 
which nearly all the I talian scholars of the day were in agreement w^as their consciousness of 
superiority to the Greek scholai^. True that Chry soloras, who had died nearly forty years before, 
had made no enemies, and Joannes ArgyTopoulos and Bessarion enjoyed universal respect, 
but the unfortunate George Trapezuntios and a few others of rather lesser note were looked 
dovs'n upon and openly slighted. It must be admitted that their attackers conduct sometim^ 
passed even the remotest bounds of decency, and when for instance Nicolo Perotti, 
Bessarion^s ardent young protege, famous later for his Cornucopifit an encyclopaedic commentary 
on Martial, let loose the floods of his invective against Trapezuntios, we instincdvely feel no 
small sympathy for his hapless victim.^ A third point of agreement which practically united 
all the Italian ^holars was their traditional contempt for all Germans as barbarians; and the 
fact that these same barbarians were in this very year, 145^, in the city of Mainz, bringing to 
perfection one of the most revolutionary' inventions in the history of mankind, and one that 
was destined to ensure immortality even for their critics, the Humanists of Italy, was slow to 
Jinpress itself. And when witliin about twenty years from this date Germans had successfully 
introduced their new' art of printing into many of the great cities of Italy, the contempt only 
slowly subsided.®"* 

In this atmosphere Valla^s Thucydides was completed in two and a half years, and duly 
presented in July 145^5 to the Pope, who expressed his delight vsith a generous gift of 500 scudi, 
accompanied by the command that the npxt task for the translator was to be Herodotus.®® 
This he took up with less enthusiasm, partly as he was now preoccupied with the revision of 
his EUgantiide, in which his unquestionable mastery of Latin had been effectively displayed, and 
partly, w'C may imagine, from the greater bulk and less rhetorical appeal of his new task. 
To what extent his feud with Poggio was a further obstacle to steady progress it would be hard 
to say. The fact remains that the Herodotus w'as not completed in the Pope’s lifetime, and 
when the attempt to present it to another, no less generous, and perhaps more scholarly patron, 
King Alfonso of Naples,*® met with an unexpectedly small reward, it finally appeared without 
a dedicationj shortly before the translator’s death, in 1457 - The King’s name had, moreover, 
already been inscribed, in hopefiil anticipation, as patron of the version of the Cyri^paidia by 
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PQggnj^ ^ task likewise entrusted lo him orij^nally by Nicolas V; and this was followed from 
his ptUj nominaily at kast, by a version of Diodorusj in which he had the assistance of 
George Trapezuotios* Even so* it cannot be claimed as a great contribution to learning, 
though the fact that he made the first book into two, and gave no indication that it was a trans¬ 
lation from the Greeks was only revealed many years later; this tends to confirm what wc 
know from other sources, that MSS* of Diodorus with which it might be compared were 
difiicuh to obtain-^" 

^ ct another transiadon from the Greeks of which the patronage was divided, by force of 
circumstanccSi, between Nicolas V and AlfonsOj was thatof Appian, by Pier Candido DccembriOj 
of which the Parlhi^n and AlitAmdatie Wars w^cre duly dedicated to the Pope^ 

wliUst the Civil Wars^ unfinished at the time of his death, were successfully offered, on com¬ 
pletion, to Alfonso,^^ I believe ^hat critics find many faults of inaccuracy in this version, but 
they would seem to be far less flagrant than those in the trajislation of Polybius by Nicolo 
Perotti, liketvisc comnussjoned by Nicolas V, which, after enjoying a great reputation at first, 
WM destined finally to come under the unsparing eye of Casaubon, who, when preparing his 
edition of 1609, laid bare all its faults of omission and mistranslation, together with its many 
errors both in Greek and Roman historj-'.^s Before we part with the translations associated 
vdih Nicolas V or Alfonso of Naples, wc may perhaps recall the curious story of the Latin 
version of Arrian^s account of Alexander's campaigns* It was from the pen of Pier Paolo 
\ ergerio, another of Chrysoloras' pupils, who, soon after the Council of Constance, entered 
the serv-iee of King Sigismund of Hungary, and dedicated his work to his royal, or (more 
co^ectly) imperial, employer. He addresses him as ' Imperator," and begs for his forgiveness 
si piano ac pene vulgari stilo sensus tantum, non verba transferrem." Se^'eral years after 
Vcrgerio*s death, Aeneas Sylvius found this MS* at the Hungarian court, almost unknovvn lo 
Italian scholars, and brought it away, to present it, in 1454, to Alfonso, but the Kmg and his 
circle found i t too crude in style cither for the royal taste or for the achievements of Alexander^ 
and handed it over to be polished up by his prot^gd Bartolomeo Fazio, who with certain Greek 
scholars as advisers revised it to such effect that the original Arrian was almost completely 
obscured in the process, but at least It Avas now^ elegant Latin, 

What are w'e to think of these Latin versions as a whole? ^Ve may at all events discuss 
them ira ei studwj and miast not allovv their obv^ious shortcomings, when tried by tnodern 
standards of scholarship, to blind us to their undeniable nierits. ITiey omit, they mistranslate, 
they paraphra'ic difficult passages to give their own idea of suitable sense, and in general they 
clothe Greek works in a sometimes quite unsuitable Latin dress. On the other hand we 
must make full allowance for the difficulties of the task. The MSS. were no doubt sometime 
damaged or mutilated, or in some places the text was irremediably corrupt; the translators 
had more or less to teach themselves the art of Greek palaeography as they went along, and 
the dfficulty of securing a scholar equally at liome in Greek and Latin Avas ^most insuperable* 
Guarino and Fildfo come nearest to this ideal among the Italians, and Joajmes ArgyTopoulos, 
probably, among the Greeks, though Bessarion, who did little for classical studies in the field 
of translation, was dearly a most accomplished Latinist-*^ Let us then be grateful that on 
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the whole these trunslaiions were not in fact worse, seeing that there was little or no con¬ 
temporary standard to guide the authors or their critics, and admit that they served a most 
valuable purpose in bringing Greek history to the notice of many, and to the uiiderstanding 
of a few others, who could not hope to acquire or even to decipher a historical author in the 
original Greek. 

In the half-centurytvhich followed the appearance of V'^alla’s '1 hucydidcs,va.st changes were 
taking place in the tvhole setting in which classical studies were pursued. Patronage sdll 
existed, but there arc many fewer patrons of outstanding enthusiasm or wealth ; on the other 
hand, the rapid grow'th of priming brought an immense increase in the number of books in 
circulation and, therefore, in the number of readers. Learning, in fact, became far less 
dependent on patronage or wealth, and this marks a most important stage in tlic development 
of its rcrival, at any rate in Italy, l o turn for a moment to patronage : after the early death 
of Nicolas V his scholarly successor, Aeneas Sylvius, proved a disappointment to the humanists 
who hoped that he would continue the tradition, and no pope for nearly sixty yeara gave any 
support to scholarship. At Naples, Alfonso died in I 45 ®> I® succeeded by a king of very 
different tastes—a rather mild description of that degenerate monster his bastard son Ferrante.*- 
Ai Florence, however, the Medicean dynasty continued to flourish, on the whole in on- 
diminished splendour and generosity, at all events until their temporary expulsion in t494> 
and now’ Venice claims increasing attention as a home and foster-mother of learning. The 
most convincing proof of this is tlie evidence of the printing-trade, In which Venice, though 
not the first city of Italy to welcome the coming of German printers, soon eclipsed all the 
others in the number of her pressc-s and the wide range of their output, 

If, then, we wish to ascertain what books men w’ere reading, or wanting to read, in Italy 
and elsewhere in the last third of the fifteenth century, it is the study of printing that w-ill 
Supply' the answer to our questions. And since the publication of the final instalment of tlie 
British Museum Catahgat of Early Prinied Books from Italy, with Dr. Scholdcrcr’s Intrcdvction, the 
answer is now accessible to all."** But how small a proportion of Italian Incunabula prove to 
have any bearing on Greek History! Few as they arc, there Is no need to compile a Ibt, 
when a selection >vill serve our purpose.Valla’s translation of Herodotus was first printed 
at \^nice, in 1474, again in Rome the following year, and a third lime, at Venice, with a 
charming woodcut tiilc-page, in 1494- His Thucydides likew'ise first appeared in prmt at 
Treviso, in 14^3, and possibly once again (perhaps at Milan, ca. 1496), before the end of the 
century'. Poggio’s version of the early books of Diodorus was first printed at Bologna in 1472, 
and three times more, by Venetian presses, in 1476-77, 1481, and 1496. Plutarch’s Lives were 
even earlier in the printer’s hands, appearing*! Rome in 1470, three times at Venice and 
once at Brescia before the century ended. ^Ve may note in passing that an edition of this 
work printed at Strassburg in 1472 represents almost the only contribution in this field from the 
other side of the Alps during this century. Xenophon’s Helltnica was not printed in a Latin 
version until after the Greek Edith Prittetps appeared from the press of Aldus in 1503, but 
Filelfo’s translation of the Cyrapaedia was printed twice at Alilan, once with, and once without, 
some of his shorter works such as the Agtsilaiss, De J rwarioiw and Hieron. Aristotle’s Politics, of 
which the Greek text was included in the great Aldinc edition of 1495-8, had appeared in 
Latin, in Leonardo Bruni’s version, at Venice in 1483, and almost simultaneously ai Cologne 
and Rome In 1492. With this one exception, in fact, the Editionts Priiicipes of the Greek 
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historians in Greek did not see the light until the sixteenth century i and apart Trom the Latin 
renderings already mentioned^ no work, large or sniall^ bearing exclusively on Greek history 
appeared in print before 1500* and indeed very little in the following fifty years. 

The scanty references that I have been able to Trace to original contributions in the field 
of Greek history wTitten in the fifteenth century likewise amount to very* little+ The credit of 
being the first student of the subject in Italy^ claimed for Leonardo Bruni on the strength of his 
Comtnetiliini di ffisleria (which was never printed) j must be qualified by the observation 

that this work seems to have been merely a free paraphrase of Xenophon's Wfkmcat apparently 
without acknowledgement of his obligations to that author.^^ A more striedy original piece of 
tvork, perhaps deliberately continuing that of Bruni, was contributed by Georgios Gemistos 
Plcihon, better knov^m as ^ enthusiastic upholder and interpreter of Plato in the Plato ^rsus 
.\ristotlc controversy which so absorbed the earlier Greek scholars in ItaJy, namely a brief 
survey of Greek history^ from the date at which the HetlmM terminates. Its Latin tide, when 
finally printed by Aldus as an appendix to his Xenophon, in 1503, runs as follows: Gi&rgii 
Gfmisti qiii it Ptithm diciiur ex Diodari ef Plutarcki historiis d£ iis quae post pugnam nd Afandi^etm 
gesta sunt, per ceipita iractatia^ In spite of its pretentious tide, it carries the story dovv^n only to 
the death of Philip of Macedon, in a somewhat brief and colourless oudinc* The fact that 
Aldus sponsored Jt, and Camcrarius reprinted it at Basic along with his editions of Herodotus 
in 1^1 and t 557 j that in their eyes it usefully filled a gap."^® Among more specialised 

studies, we may mention in passing a treatise by Theodorus Gaza on the Attic months, which 
was first printed by Aldus in 1495 S an interesdog collection of excerpts accompanied 

by comments, by Leonicus Thomaeus, a scholar of Dalmatian origin. Better known as phil¬ 
osopher and sage than as historian, he lived from t456 to 1531, and we have a tribute to his 
lofty reputation for scholarship and uprightness of character in the words of his friend Bembo, 
w^ho said that he left to others ambidon and d^ire for richts. His other works included a 
commentary* on Pliny^s jVutural Histujjf (printed in 1516) and a volume of Opuscuk (1525). 
We know also that his portrait was painted by Giovanni Bellini, and that a witty retort of his is 
quoted with approval in Castiglione's Cartegiaiw.^ His contribution to Greek (and Roman) 
JStory, De I aria PUstoriaj Libji TreSy* was not printed until the year of bis death (by Proben, 
at Basle) 3 but in his dedication he describes it as *‘juifemlia/ An additional interest for us is 
that it is inscribed to Cuthbert Tunstall, the famotts Bishop of Durharn, who had studied 
under him at Padua, towards the end of the fifteenth century* It is in truth a work of Varia 
mstonay with extracts, from a w*ide range of Greek authors, of passages that excited his curiosity, 
and on which hia miscellaneous reading sometimes enables him to shed light* Pausanias and 
Athenaeus figure prominently, but I need not stop longer over his work, except to mention 
that he had an intelligent interest in numismatics, as revealed in two of his extracts (Bk. ii- ch. 
xjx and xx)^ where he tells us that he has been shown and has identified coins of Scleucus and 
Antmous, the latter a subject of special satisfaction. 

-\noihcr work which reveals an unexpectedly wide range of interest in Greek as well as 
om:m histo^, clearly based on extensive and intelligent reading of the sources, is the treatise 
of Roberto \ alturio, De Arte Miliiariy first printed at Verona in 1472, and well known to biblio¬ 
graphers for its fine woodcut illustrations* Valturio, who resided at, and adorned, the Court 
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of Sigistnondo NIalatesta at Rimini, to whom he dedicates the work, seems to have known of 
militao' matters only from books; but his purpose was to present a picture of the theory and 
practice of war in all its aspects as a necessary part of the military education of his disutiguished 
master. There is plentiful csndcncc of his familiarity ^^'ith Plutarch and Livy, and he speaks 
of Herodotus and Thucydides as one who knows their works, apparently in the original Greek. 
The treatise is planned on a comprehensive scale, and his attempts at analysis and defimtjon 
suggest some degree of indebtedness to Aristotle, The exact date of the completion of me 
treatise is not known, though it must be earlier than the date of Sigismondo’s death in 1468, 
cannot precisely slate what Greek works might have been accessible to the author m a 


SO we 


Latin translation^* ^ . 

Tills is a meagre hard est, we must adrmt, and justifies us m concluding that, as V oigt puts 
it, ‘ Men came to know a number of Greek authors, but no one undertook to expound the 
contents of their works, or reveal the continuity of historical development,’ “ It is all the more 
strange that this was so, seeing what a strong appeal to the historical imaginauon Rome and 
her monuments had made for several generations. We have only to think of the entc^rise 
of Flavius Blondus, who wrote learned and valuable w orks such as Roma Tnumphans, prt^uced 
in t +'ig, Italia lUastmta, and above all Histonat ab laclimUtttu Rommi /mprm, the first Italiatt 
attempt to write a history of the Middle Ages, and no unworthy precursor of Gibbon.” 

I fear 1 have been tempted to linger too long over the fifteenth centur>', but my sketch 
would be grievously incomplete if it did not at least touch on the dawn of the ”xtemth. 
Taking 1502 as our next landmark, for the obvious reason that it is the year of the^^itia 
Puacebs of Thucydides, we may pause a moment to glance at this annus mtrabilts in the history 
of priming. In this single vear Aldus Manulius produced a total of seventeen works of which 
no less than five were Editioft^s Primipes of Greek clashes—Herodotus, Thucydides, Julius 
Pollux, OitDmasticon, and Stephanus, Du Urbibus, all in folio, and Sophocles, in 8vo 

His Latin texts, not of course first editions, but all fresh to his press, included all Ovid, 
l.ucan, and Statius; Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius in one volume, and Valerius Maximus, 
to sav nothing of Cicero’s Ad FamiUares, and vol, H of his Corpus of Christian poets. \\c 
cannot ignore the historical background of this remarkable activdty, for Italy had been ravaged 
from end to end bv the French invaders ever since 1494. and by almost continual civil ware 
partly resulting from the French invasions “ In 1502 the storms of war were bcatmg on Ae 
Apennines, not verv far away, for this was the year of Caesar Borgia s third impresa. which 
included the capture of Urbino in June, of Camcrino in July, and preparations for an attack 
on Bologna in September,** Venice, however, was not Involved in these complicated struggles, 
of which as yet onlv faint echoes can have disturbed her tranquil seclusion. Aldus prefaces 
to his Herodotus aAd Thucydides give no hint of such events, but seven yeare later the war 
involved Venice as well, and Aldus was compelled to close down his press from 1509-13, “ 
he tells us in the preface to his Kndar printed in the latter year; and in the dedicatory epistle 
to his Plato of the same date, addressed to Giovanni dc’ Medici who was elected Pope as 
Leo X, early in 1513, he looks forward eagerly to his restoring an era of peace to distracted 

His hopes, as we know, were vain, for only two years later a new French invasion led by 
Francis 1 marb the beginning of a fresh period of war and turmoil; and when in 1537 Rome 
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itself was stonned and sacked, ii must h 3 .ve seemed to many, to use Erasmus' words, ‘ that the 
fall of Rome was not the fall of the city, but of the world,’®* 

But h was not, fortunately, the end of Classical learning, which had already spread, and 
taken firm root over much of Western Europe, in which process Erasmus himself played no 
small part. To what extent this must be attributed to the spread of printing, as compared with 
the efforts of migrator^’ scholars, is a question tvhich I must forbear c^'en to touch on, but "'o 
should at least recall the fact that Erasmus was far from the first of these migrants. When 
Arg>Topoulos heard Rcuchlin translate Thucydides in his class in 148!?, he is said to have 
remarked, * Ecce Graceia nostra exilio iranst'olavit Alpes,' and though this was intended as a 
compliment, it seems like an inspired prophecy as well.®' 

1 must not attempt here even to sketch the progress of the study of Greek histonr' beyond 
the boundaries of Italy, but should like to try very briefly to assess the value of the Italian 
contribution to it. ^Vs we have seen, it was in Italy that the essential foundations were laid. 
The MSS. of the historians w'ere sought for, assembled, translated into Latin, and finally 
printed, though in many cases long years elapsed between the printing of the Latin version and 
of the Greek original. On the other hand, little, surprisingly little, was built in Italy on these 
foundations in the way of historical treatises, and it must be admitted that in spite of the heroic 
efforts of Aldus Manutius, the study of the Greek language itself was steadily declining, 
especially after the first quarter of the slxteentli century.** 

Xex'crtheless there is ample proof of a continued, and probably much wider, interest in 
the Greek historians, for the extensive publication of Italian translations of their works, espwially 
at Florence and Venice, in the years 1540-60, many of these being more than once reprinted, 
is a noteworthy development.®* That they largely replaced the desire to read the Latin 
versions, and still more the Greek texts, can hardly be doubted. To what extent they met a 
demand for use in schools it would be difficult to say, but their vcr>' profusion points to a 
considerable eagerness to study Greek hLstory in this form. Thus, although Greek scholarship 
had crossed the Alps, Greek history as a part of general culture clearly survived in Italy. 

If wc seek to discover why so little was produced in Italy to stand on the foundations which 
had been so eagerly and proudly laid, the reason we must give is, iu one word — 1 taly. The Italy 
of the past so permeated the revival of learning in that country, that the minds of scholars were 
dominated by the literature, the history, the monuments and to some extent the law of Rome. 
Greek was an exciting and attractive addition to learning, but it could not in their eyes rival, 
far less surpass, Latin as tlie instrument of culture. Italy was, as 1 have suggested already, 
aggressively conscious of her racial superiority, and the supreme test of scholarship was the 
ability to write and declaim in faultlcia Latin. Cicero reigned supreme, and no Greek 
historian or orator, however skilfully translated, could rival him, or add to the armoury of 
rhetoric which his works provided. Hence came, in fact, a certain disillusionment about the 
Greek genius."* If one element in our answer is the influence of the past, the other is the 
conditions of the present. The system of patronage at wealthy courts, such as Florence, 
Naples or Ferrara, the formation of libraries, and the subsidised translation-bureau of Nicolas V 
created a demand based much more on wealth than on a general desire for learning. Greek 
history was to be, in fact, rather an ornament to their culture than an essential part of it. 
Thi.s is to some extent true of the early sixteenth century as well as the fifteenth. We may admire 
the aptness which Macchiavclli draws upon Greek history in Jl Principt; and his other 
writings for illustrations of character and of political dcs'clopmcnt,*^ revealing obvious traces 
of an intelligent reading of Aristotle’s Pciitiis, but otherwise much of his Greek history seems to 


** For the letter oF Ejajmuj Quoted xc Opia 
Iks. Ermmi td. P. S. Allcn^ viJ. 5D5 fT (Xo. 2053) i 

ff. Sandys n. I'a^. ^ Ximiriuii orim toe excHIum erall 
vcriijj quun urbii.' 

ii. 63 f. 

** Vilirthjcidp Pfiranh and p. ID4. 

For dcuib sec the Appendix. 
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consist of familiar extracts from Plutarch or even Florus; and in Castiglionc’s C^rUginiio the 
numerous eclioes of Greek history that may be found—if one has the patience to search—give 
no proof of a systematic study-*^ Not is St by any means certain that either of them could 
read Greek at 

Our final conclusion must be that Italy laid the foundations, with much indispensable 
help from the Greek schoiars, but built little upon thenij for Greek history was to her mostly 
an dychvion^ 8[5T6TrapAj(pTi1-to(j it was only when it had crossed the Alps and became a subject 
for systematic study and untiring r^search^ and in due course became an integral part of the 
education of most of western EuropCj that it was properly appreciated as a KTflpat el^ 
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Editwfus Ffintipii of ihc Greek Histonsm, artd of uranslatiDiis of their works into Latin und otlier bngnages. 


Author. 

Language. 

Herodonw 

Greek (Ed. PrJ 
Latin 

Italian 

French 

English 

German 

Thucydides 

Greek (Ed. PrJ 
Latin 

ItaLian 

French 

English 

German 

Spanish 

Xenophon: 


Greek (Ed. Pr.) 

0/wff Omnm 

Tt ilf 

Hdtr and . 4 ndAaj£r 

Latin 

CjfTiipitedia 

It 

ft 

Italian 

Hflf. and dwfforir 

ft 


French 

CjTffpofiiia 

J 3 

Anataih 

English 

Cjfopa^ia 

ft 

/fr//., and 

German 

ff If 

Spanish 

Aristotle: 

Fclitks 

Greek (Ed. Fr«) 
Latin 

Italian 

French 

Englhb 

German 

Spanish 


TraosbiorK 

L. Vaha 
Bobrdo 
F* Sdliat 

^ B. R.‘ (bka, U li) 

Hieron. Boner ^ 

L. Vaib 

Franceifo dc Soldo Stroz^i 
CJ, dc Scyssel {from the Latin) 
Thos. Xicolla 
Hieron. Boner 
Diego Oradaii 


(?) 

Fr. Filelfb* 
Jacopo di Foggio 
L. Domenkhi * 
CL de .^’ssel 
J, dc Viniijnillc 
J, Bingham 
\Vio. Bercker 
HlcracL Boner 
Diego Gracian 


Printer. 

Venice tAldus) j 150a 
„ (Rubeus), 1474 
„ (Nkolino di Sabio)^ 1533 
Paris (Croutlcau);H 1556 
London (Maiihc)i J5S4 
.Augsburg (Steiner), 1535 
Venice (AJdtis)^ 150^ 

I’reviso (Rubens), *483 
Venice (Vaugiis)^ 1545 
Paris (Badius), 1537 
London (Wayland)! 1550 
.Augsburg (Steiner), 1533 
Salanmnca (Juan de Canova)^ 
1564 

Venice fjVldafli)^ 1503 
Florence (Giunla), 1516 
Baale {Cjralandcr), 1334 
Rome (A. de Villa), 1474 
Florence (Giunta), 15? I 
Venice (Giolito)i 1547 and 1548 
Paris (Du Pri)j 1535 
„ (Groiilleau)^ 1547 
London (Ha^-iland), 1633 
,, (Wolfe), 1367 
Augsburg (Steiner), 1340 
Salamanca (Juan de Junta), 1532 


- Venice (Aldus)^ 149S 

Leonardo Bnmi Strassburg (Menietin)^ ^4^ 

AnL Bruedoli Venice (BruccioliJt 1547 

Nicolas Ofcsme Farb (Veiaid}, 1486 

^ J. D_/ from the French of London (Idip), 1597 
Loys Lc Roy * 

(None before the bte eight«nih century^) 

D. Carlco, Fiincipc dc Uoiana Saragossa (G. Goci), 1509 


*■ tvliilsl ihe wtok sciiiiig of It CorUgi^ Li full of dclibcr- 
acc adapiaticmi from CieQn> Ordloff* there are nmny 
louthes (hat me^ an unddsLuiding of Creek blstory aod 
political though U byt no ckar proof ihat CasUghone had 
read any of ihe Greek writer? reiemd 10 in ihc origiriHl. 

*■ Thf^ v'cratHti liy Hicjom'iniis Borm" are little rnoiT ih-stn 
paraphraseSr based appAoctitly on ihc Latin venioat. 


■ POggao's vcTsiEHi of the CjtKupoMdiii {tf. p. 7 alx^^) 
seems never to have been prioicd* 

* A more eocreet version off the HflUnka was published at 
Veoice (1550) by Fr. de Soldo Stiozii, 

*■ Fox’ ruUB- partimlflins of Uus scholarly traiEislatiOD inlD 
Frcfich cT* A- Hoari Becker, Lc^ Lm Ri^ {Ludmim 

Rtgfuj)f Farii> 1936^ iSS-dio* 
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Language. 

Greek 

7 W 

Latin 

fj 

Italian 

If 

French 

En^lhh 


TransUtor. 

[Bits, ivi-acx only) 

[All sumviny hocks) 

Po^o (hks. i-v) 

3.^ and others (coflipleic) 
(AiuotLp bk3. i-v) 

Fr* ^dclli (complete) 

Ant, Macault (bfe+ i-iii) 
Jacques Amyoi (hks .' i-vli 
Henry Cogan 


Ftintcr« 

Basle (Oporiniia)j 1535 
Gcne^'a (Stephanus), 1559 
Bologna (Aiioguidi)* 1473 
Bailiff Pfftri), 1559 

Florenoc (Giunta)j 1536 
Vtnicc fGiolito)j 1^75 
Paris (Le* Angelicrs), 1535 
(VaKcaan)^ 1554 
London (?)^ 163^ 


Greek 

Latin 

Italian 

fp 

French 

English 

German 

Spanish 


- Florence ( 01 ™*^), 1517 

Ouartno and others Rome (Ulric FIan)ji m. 147 '^ 

B* JaconeUo {a6 Li«r) Aquila (Rcittwffil)i 14^2 

and GiuL Boidone Venice (Zoppino)^ 1535 
Jacques Amyot Paris (Vascosan)i 15^ 

Sir Thos. North London (VautrouBier and J- 

wrighi), 1579 

Hiffron. Boner (S Zitwr) Augsbtng [Steiner), 1534 

p, {complete) Coknar (Gruningcr), 1541 

Alfonso de Palenda Seville [J- dc Nortnberg and 

others)* 1491 
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The best start in the attempt to understand Aeschylus is Professor E'. M. Comford’s clear¬ 
sighted explanation of his method. On the stage of Acschylas, great forces are broadly 
symbolised* working, according to the Pythagorean scheme, through antagonism to a new 
harmony. It is also important to see the life-itfork of any great poet as a single process; 
Aeschylus solves problems in early plays, and afterwards surpasses them in more complex 
problems, which find their solutions in their turn. His material is a great range of political, 
moral, intellectual, and religious conflicts, all active in hU own world. By sym 1 :^llsing them 
on the stage, he found a way from small things such as party quarrels to a sublime compre¬ 
hension of the work of God and man, interacdng together, within the framework of time. 
This is not so strange as it appears. The grandest and truest achievements of humanity often 
look like by-products. 

1 suggest that a poet may, and perhaps always does, first assimilate his world in time, 
and next create from that world a universe not limited to time and knowm actuality. A 
great poet’s world is like ours, full of everyday things, but he likes them more, f^cmated 
alike by the good and the evil. What he Tmkes is not an everyday affair, but something more 
eternal. The transition from the poet’s world to the poet’s universe is like a transition from 
politics to religion and mysticism. 

We have been noticing lately that morals depend on belief. ‘ Nature ’ and ‘ habituation,’ 
as Aristotle would have it, can make us good, but after a time some strong sanction, such 
as a belief in hell, can be very useful In making us go on being good. When Aeschylus was 
bom the most enlightened classes had not very- much of the sanction imposed by such beliefs. 
Lyric and elegiac poets had been too incisive. Theognis told Zeus that he was surprised at 
his unevenness in rewarding merit, and Simonides had been forced to conclude that it was 
quite impossible for a man to be good. The ‘ lyric ’ age is full of such independence of thought. 
The references ought not to be thought surprising, as Bury thought them—as if they would 
have been appropriate in the sophisdc age, but not before. For as in later Europe the 
Renaissance w-as in part a rcs’ival of medieval movements which had lost force after their 
beginning, so the Greek sophistic age was in part a revival or later expansion of an older 
critical tendency. In Ionia people of culture had long been thrown back on themselves, 
like many in our generation, and pessimism had spread to old Greece in the drift from cast 
to west which Persia was causing then. 

Persia caused more than that, and may have contributed to the task of bringing Homer 
up to date. Here a familiar fact occurs. A poet's mythology is never up to his vision and 
message, but it serves to carry them. Homer’s mythology was not; but it served. The 
next world poet, Aeschylus, had to do what a successor usually has to do: he had to bring 
Homer’s mythology up to Homer’s level of vision and menage—not, of course, up to his 
own; that was unnecessary' and impossible, and had to wait for Plato, Vergil and Christ, 

Now the critical movement wm partly due to a eomplcxity of social causes, lately wcU 
examined by Dr. C. M. Bowra, but pardy also to the hopeless prematurity of Homer’s mono¬ 
theism, never brought up to the level of Homer’s own lines on Zeus, shaking Olympus with 
his nod, till Phcidias came. There was progress, seen in Hesiod, Solon and Pindar; but it 
was for Aeschylus to start that hard task again; and Aeschylus knew' the dilficultics, and 
could not take any easy way. 

It had become hard for educated people to believe in a wise, good, central control of 
the world. That was partly because they lacked the superstition, which Dr. Inge says that 
w'e all need, which should persuade them that they did right to defy reason; and also partly 
because they regarded their city or party as their world, and cities and parties were always 
suffering, in the opinion of their members, undeservedly. 

‘3 
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Premature monotheism had to contend with several other principles of worship, Tlicrc 
was rationalism of various kinds. And there were the cults of groups and umts smaller than 
that widest humaniw which moiiothcism ought [O imply the true religious group. Of 
these OTIC was the city rcUgion* The city had grown up lo the dark ages, partly from 
Mycenaean, partly from northern, and partly from eastern prototypes: but of course it was 
something very ne\v when it came. And Aeschylus was born when the city was at its greatest 

individualiU'and strength, as Dr-V. Ehrenbcrg has just shown. 

The city religion cut acro^ any universal religion. You might do the best for Athena 
and verv far' from the best for a Pheidian Zeus. The city must, however, for ordinary people, 
come first It is itot easy lo remember always how entirely in a Greek city each depended 
on all You probably just had to hope that your city god or goddess was on good terms 
with the supreme deity, if any. There Is qo doubt about the fer^'our with which a local 
deity might be trusted to ‘ defend his own.’ That is what the god at Delphi is reported to 
have said that he could do, and to have done, with no uncertain effect. That is what the 
Athenians before Salamis expected Athena to do. Thcmistoclcs briUiantly used tlus expecta- 
iion. For, wanting to get ration allowance for the fleet, he had to find an excuse to search 
the belongings of the richer citiaens; and the excuse he chose was to say that someone had stolen 
the Gorgon of Athena, with which, of course, like Auge at Tegea, she was expected to turn 
the invading army to flight. So intense tvas the faith in divine protection, and so hard has 
it been for later generations to understand it, that it has always till lately seemed a complete 
mv'sicry why Herodotus should have said that the Athenians did not try to defend Athens 
seriously, but yet were bitterly disappointed and distressed when it was taken. Of course 
tliev-' thought .Athena would defend her own. 

Besides the city cults, there were family cults. Tlie family and the clan were religious 
units. They were obviously exclusive by nature, not eomprehensive like monotheism. You 
might feel that unity in the family cult was better and safer than trust in a remote universal 
dcitv But before Aeschylus was bom family cults were already weakening. Peisistratiis 
had'irectcd worship to Athena, and had helped the city- to become the religious unit. It 
seems that a single ruler must always do something of that kind^ examples in many ages 
occur not least in our own. When the Athenian despots fell, Cleisthenes hit the family hard 
bv hk new constitution. Here I am indebted to Mr. D. P. Costello’s work on the Athenian 
dans. These families were not purely aristocratic, as is often thought; they were just any 
families, all bound together by religion. Cleisthenes instituted artificial associations called 
dioffol, containing ’ kinsmen,’ yewvri'Toil, who are the same as ‘ milk brothers, duoydAoociiEs, 
and also ‘ participants in active rites,’ dpyikijvs?, a name which now turns out to mean 
people who had no place in a natural family cult, and were therefore given a place in an 
artifidal one. Perhaps there is significance in the fact that Isagoras, the opponent of 
Cleisthenes, belonged to an old family with a notable private cult—the cult of a ‘ Canan 

Zcxis-^ ^ ■ ■ ■ j 

But in any case the increasing coherence of the city had to weaken family rcUgJon, and 
make people regard the city as their real family- That is how they talked Sit the fifth century, 
Pericles went further, and told the Athenians to be hwrs of .Athens, ipctoral. Jung has even 
explained how the peculiar erotic tendencies of Greece at ilic time helped to hold cities 
together; certainly, when, as Professors D. M- Robinson and E. J. Fluck have explained, 
more normal tendencies revived, the coherence of the city had mainly gone. Professor J. 
Arnold Toynbee has indicated the dangers of this emotional coherence, which was often 
excessive, and ruinous to Greek unity, the city at lu height was regarded as a large family, 
and indeed based on the kinship of all the citizens. But it was often necessary to admit 
strangers to civic rights, and, even in theory, kinship gradually ceased to count. 

What arc called mv-stcry' religions had a similar effect in dislocating family cults, because 
they in a sense created a ninv family of members, who belonged not by birth, but by initiation. 
The ‘ families’ of initiates were only loosely united, except the Pythagoreans. But that did 
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not prevent a certain conflict between the mystery religions and the old family cults on the 
one hand and the monotheism of Zeus on the other. 

As usual, rationalism and politics had left something out. There is a religious instinct 
not concerned with the reason, or cveniprimarily, with society; a kind of thirat for personal 
security, personal life, and release from the strain of personal existence. This the mysteries 
satisfied. The initiate ‘ entered,' as the word iinplics, the body of the earth mother again, 
to be reborn; and nature was to be reborn too, in the natural world. Matt and the flowers 

won a promise of spring. _ . ,-^1* 

Here, of course, there w^as a danger of insufficient rationality, and in tlus way Orphism 
gained a bad reputation. Pydiagorcanism escaped, because P>'thagoras had the genius to 
satisfy the mind by interest in mathematics and at the same time to quiet the soul by a kind 
of monastic rule of life in a new kind of city, almost a new kind of family. Both religions, 
especially Pythagorean ism, as some work which Mr. H. G, Mullen.s has in prcparaiioti proves, 
affected Aeschylus. So did the Eleusiman mysteries; for Aeschylus was born of a noble 
family, living at Eleush, where they were performed, and he was initiated himself, Professor 
M. Tierney has lately shown the strong effect of Eleusinian cult on the plays. 

]i is clear that a poet of Aeschylus' stature, born at such a time, must have assimilated 
a great number of conflicting world views and must have filled his mind with the m<»t various 
thoughts. poet intensely accepts all that he sees and hears if it has imaginative value, 
readily suspending both assent and dissent on the rational and critical level. The imaginative 
realities then find symbols in the poet's mind, and work themselves out in fierce antagonism. 
It is possible that the conflict in the poet’s mind reflects the conflict in the workl; that the 
solutions which the symbols of the poet find are the solutions to which the realities in the 
world wdll or should come; and that the work of Aeschylus reflects within a span of twenty 

or thirty years the progress of all world history. , r * 

.Much of it, however, was being fought out in the actual world during the life of Aschyliis. 
In the Persae he directly presents some of this history, with, however, plenty of inner meaning 
made dear as well. After the P€Tsae there is more, this time presented less directly, and 
more artistically, perhaps. Old things pass, but revive again. Between the rational, seepUcal 
ages of the sixth and fifth centuries there was a reaction. The .Attic art shows it. From 
aLut 510 or a little later there is a new serious turn. Perhaps it is the new sense of responsi¬ 
bility in the democracy of Qelsthenes, after the more frivolous and less public-spirited society 
of the Peisistratids had begun to pass. Athens became more Dorian and less Ionian in 
feeling. From 480 to 460 B.c. the movement is intensified, and the art takes on a moral 
grandeur which makes it almost different in kind Iroin all other art in the world, it is an 
^t which justifies the past, and with contentment morally explains the future, by focalismg 
both in a present, in which all questions arc answ'cred because man is shown as all that he 
might ever be. The Delphi charioteer is like that; still more the Arteraisium Zeus; most 
of all perhaps, the Olympia pediments, where the group of Pefops and his charioteer, with 
resolved faces, insist that the future shall be won by their own desperate guilt, and Apollo, 
towering and pointing above turmoil, asserts the law oflight. These works share the world 
of Aeschylus exactly; the moral sequence and connexion in time are his own. 

After Salamis, Aristotle says that the Areopagites gained a revival of influence. If that 
means that the steadier and more traditional influences in Atliens revived in strength, it 
is credible enough. Limited democracy, working weU, instinctively chose conservatism for 
reconstruction on tradition. Steadier opinion had been justified by victory; perhaps it 
was almost necessary to trust the judgment of old, wise and educated men simply because 
the records had been destroyed, as Sir John Myres suggests. At any rate, Cimon, a con- 
serv'ativc and an aristocrat, for some time directed policy, and was followed. 

Aeschylus could have seen the two threads of social history' twining before his eyes—the 
rational and progressive, and the instinctive and conserv-ative tendency. The one is of the 
head, of the male, and of the individual ; the other of the heart, of the female, and of the 
jas—VOL. tXUL ^ 
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group. There ihese two principles. PSychologistJ talk of ihcm. Jung equates them 
with the Chinese printiples^ and jr??, Aeschylus might in some moods have called, ihem 
Apollo and the Erinyes. By whatever namra, they arc active in politics, and active in plap. 

If you look for the main levels or modes of the antagonisms which are strong in Aeschylus, 
you might say they arc the political, the moral and the religious—in that order. Aeschylus 
was captivated by the problem of democracy^ and, in consequence of that, the problem of 
rightj and finally the problem of God ; he seems somehow' to subordinate other problems— 
the problems of love, ofl^cauty, and of Heaven. Anyway, the religious sense usually seems 
to use political or social forms. We normally have to think of God as a king, a parent, or a 
lover. The political and social forms are right symbols for reiigious feeling. Still more, 
moral things arc al ways seen active in the framework of life, not in abstraction. 

For AcschyUiSv the problem is clear, and in a progressive development universaL U is 
the problem of all tragic poetry, the riddle of the universe, to be solved by the cxperimenial 
method of tragedy; as if the poets said, let us imagine great cxigtenccs in conflict, and see 
what happens, and find out whether life or death really wns. Now, there are two wa^-s. 
One is the method of Sophocles, except in the O^dipits Colomus, and of Shakespeare, except 
in his Final Plays and AiUonj and Clfopatra —the method of showing the conflict and the apparent 
destruction of goodness, and leaving it to the poetry itself to convince us that somehow^ all is 
wdl. Aristotle, in his profound and simple way^ says this of Sophocles—that he talks of 
grave things in words planned to be attractive. Dr. 1. A. Richards thinks this method the 
right one, and that tragedy positively ought not to rely on extraneous help from religion, but 
should depend wholly on poetic means. The other method does rely on religion, if you can 
call it that* It is the method of Aesckylxis, whom Aristotle almost overlooked and probably 
misimderstood; of Sophocles in the Ofdipus Cohntus; and of Shakespeare in and Clropaira 

and the Final Flap, as Professor G* Wilson Knight has observ^ed. In tliis method there is a 
revelation at the end. The originah primeval iheophany survives. Prometheus is released; 
Oedipus finds a peace that is a splendour; and Hermione comes back to life before our eyes. 

Ae^^hylus, unlike many other tragic poets^ begins with a world in pieces and puts it 
together or lets it put Itself together. Tlic form of the universal question which he uses is, 
How' is justice possible? The answer is like a combination of the mptical humanism of the 
New Testament and Holism; perhaps like Professor A. N. Whitehead's principle of the 
instability of evil. Conflicts ^irc shown to be creative, and God, man and destiny find each 
a rightful place. 

But it all starts from observ^atioii of political forces. We do not know', but we can guess^ 
that during the early years of Aeschylus talk about democracy must have been everywhere. 
.Aeschylus works out the theory of it in the plays. It is an obsession in the Supplice$. The 
daughters of Danaus escaping from Egy'pt and from marriage with the sons of Aegyptus 
take refuge in Argos and confront the king with an issue which torments him. Either he can 
refuse, and save his people from war, but risk the anger of Zeus, who will protect the sop- 
pliants, and who is more than the city; or he can regard Zeus, and choose the risk of war* 
There is mncli argument, and much doubt in the mind of the king. The Danalds idl him 
that he li the city and controls the city's sacred altar and hearth. So he must repudiate 
the guilt of refusal and its curse. But the king know's where his powder ends; and the ar^^u- 
ment has to be used, that he must not displease Zeus; who alone can check some possible 
ills, and is stronger than Hera. The king decides to depend on a vote of the people; what¬ 
ever he and they together decide is right; the dccbion is to help the suppliants. When the 
herald cotnes he insists that he has no fear of the local gods. For he ow'cs no life to 
them; nor does he seem to recognise any supreme god who protects all suppliants* Political 
thoughts are every-ivhcrc; the herald even telb the Dan aids char they w^tll have no lack of 
civil authority, so describing die control by the fifty husbands which aw-aits them, ouk IpeTs 
dvop^iov. Later the king finds time to say that a valJd enactment need not be in wTiting. 

To the end of his life Aeschylus retained this dirccrion of thought. The Pmmftktus is 
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full of it? only in connexion with ihcories of tyranny rather than of constitutional govern¬ 
ment, foe Aeschylus had come to see how precarious constitutionat government is. 

Even in the trilogy to which the Supplms belongs constitutional government does not 
prevent suffenng in the end. But it works well at first, with a solution near the level of 
common sense; and in the end the suffering is a cause of all the later greatness of Argos. 

It was clear enough, however, that too much depended on chance. 1 1 is just the practical 
policy of Pascal—the just must be strong and the strong just. Only Aeschylus—as often 
wnung Plato before the time—explains quite profoundly the kind of co-operation on which 
justice m the city depends. What happens if some strong external force threatens justice 
within the city? The Persae gives one answer. Justice still prevails; the strong external 
force turns out to be splendid to see, but rotten in its inner reality; and, by a bold but charac¬ 
teristically Aeschylean humour, the Persians arc displayed as comically weak at the end. 

The Septim contra Thebas analyses more deeply the relationships on which a city’s internal 
Justice and external security depend. Here there b a sharp antagonism between trusting in 
God and keeping your powder dry. It is not true to say that tithtr Etcoclcs or tlic Chorus is 
right, Both are partly wrong; Etcoclcs shows by his terrible death what may be quite a 
natural end of too rational a concentration on practical affairs. But something else very 
progressive emerges. The prosperity of the city depends on two things. The first is a right 
relation between the citizens, the ruler and the gods. The second is the victory of the city’s 
gods over the gods of the enemy—that h, the city must worship the higher, righter gods, 
not gods who are lower, cruder or less creative of good. For that is what the gods of the 
attackers are, as they are shown on the shields; and indeed there is a further,'interlaced 
antagonism, between the Io\v, irrational, magic with which the attackers seek to prevail, 
and the high rational courage tvhich, in this play, jmt goes too far. 

The issue is this. How much should 7111 be allowed to inicrferc with how much 

should be entrusted to head and the future, and how much to heart and the past ? And is 
there blind tradition that is good, and other blind tradition that b bad? 

The Oresteia defies talk. Here arc included far more than the city and its gods, and 
the transition from politics to religion and myslicbm b rapidly being made. All sorts of 
antagonisms are involved, not only those most immediately relevant—the contrast between 
the lives of man and tvoman, perhaps between ‘ patriarchy ’ and ‘ matriarchy,’ between the 
love of father and mother, and between the honour of the past and the hard need of the 
present. PoUiics come in, but arc weakening. When Clytacmnestra, after .Agamemnon b 
dead, declares despotic rule, the chorus has still some memory' and hope of constitutional 
government and justice. But we arc nearer to ultimate forces n<Dw. 

One grand issue lies between the sanction of the family and the god of all the world- 
another between the pow-er of earth, the older law, and the advancing power of light, Apollo’ 
who must yet not advance too fast-powers that have both in succession possessed the Delphic 
shrine—the shrine which now belongs to Apollo, and, when the bsuc of Orestes’ guilt cannot 
be decided there, can only send him to the highest court, die court of .Athena, at .A.thens 
Here the issue b brought right out; Orestes, wavering between life and death,’is saved by 
the casting vote of Athena, who is ‘ aU for the Father/ ^ 

Orestes is saved narrowly, for the opposites are mighty. On one side are the powers of 
tradition and unreasoned, impulsive habh, the Erinyes; on the other, the power of thought 
and reason and light and the love of exact prcckion, Apollo. Crushed between b man * and 
the appeal is to something in time, which b human life, the life of Athens, .\thcna. ’ 

Meanwhile, there b the conflict between the city and the power Iwyond the city the 
power of all the world. UTiat is the Athena who is alt for the Father? One thing that she 
IS IS quite clear—u civic life, directly worshlppmg its own harmony and seif-preseixation in 
the goodness of the city; but indirectly a pnuxr of all the universe, a power for transcendental 
right. You worship Athena; but .she worships Zeus. * my countrv, riffht or wronn ’ 

It 13 like oiir need for both God the Fathcr^p and Chrisr, 
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Tliat is all far too simple for Aeschylus, But hb truth lies within those patterns of thought. 
He knew Apollo, beautiful to behold, but bitter to follow; and he knew, too, the ancient 
powers, and he knew Athena, who is the city where men arc good and the moral law that 
combines them is a law that reaches beyond the eity, beyond mankind. 

That b the marriage of Heaven and Hell. Now, finally, comes a marriage of Heaven and 
Earth. The question had to arise, whether after all good b not precarious in ail the wide 
universe; whether wrong, even there, may not have the last say. So Prometheu-S is crucified, 
for his gift of culture to man. Docs Zeus like our otvn self-help? That reminds you of the 
Supplicis. May \vc save ourselves? Can w'e, without angering the power of the Universe? 

The Promel/tek is the last trilogy of Aeschylus, Its date has been doubted; but it could 
almost have been predicted, from the previous Aeschylean progress. Further, metrical 
examination by Mr. £. Harrison, and similar work, and also the investigation of the particles, 
by Mr. J. D. Denniston, confirm my own different method against Professor ^Vilhelm Schmid 
and others; the latest commentator, Dr. E. Rapbarda, confirms us once more; and so does 
Mr. H. G. Mullens, by his examination of the stage arrangements. In the Prometkeia 
Aeschylus remembers the old question of the mystery cults; for, as Mr. H, G. Mullens explains 
to me, not only was Prometheus at first an initiation deity, but the Prometheus Vinetus Itself 
affirms the interest in Fythagoreattbm which .Aeschylus feh, and obeyed. Aeschylus b 
almost asking, arc the mystery cults right? But he b also asking, b justice any good, if it 
depends on a power that may be a capricious tyrant, in gigantic icy spaces behind our world? 

This rabes the question, first asked by Dr. L. R. Famcll, how any Greek could con¬ 
template a supremely evil, Satanic ruler of the universe. The answer b that it must be so. 
Acschyius, going from politics to religion in the experiiujental, tragic way, had to face the 
risk. So he made Zeus a tyrant, of the wcll-knowit literary quality, like tlie unjust man in 
Plato, to whom no shred of justice b left. 

The result we know. Both Prometheus and Zeus in some sense yield; time, as in the 
Oresfeia, plays a part, in Heaven, as before in earth; and Heracles, human good sprung from 
di\']nc mol, after generations have passed, destroyed by his straight shooting the evil which 
tore Prometheus; and released him. It is in the living of life that God comes to himself and 
to hb own. 

* Roaming in ihought over the L-iiiverse, I saw the Utik that b Good steadily hasfeomg towards LmmortaJity 
And the vast all that b cabl'd EvU I saw hastening to merge itself and become lost and dead ^ — 

SO Aeschylus says y,ith Walt \MiitTnan, but far more fuIJy* 

lliat is how the embattled fores of the world of Aeschylus, and of his own mind, worked 
themselves out on his page, and gave their oracle. 

Tht answer is not out of date. It exactly the psychology of to-daj\ Both the 
Erinyes, as 1 hope to show more fully later, and the laws of Zeus are of the dream-world. 
The laws of Zeus arc primordial images, which Prometheus defies by his attack on the old, 
tribal r^ularity and content; and, to some degree, the old, tribal^ conamunal sanction acL^ 
against him. The individual, the rebel, the MUtonk Satan is half right, but half wTong; 
only by living, by iime^ by human association and its unity can God himself as he is 

to us—for that is the God of thought, however changeless God in himselT may be—and the 
genius of man, beconic themselves. This assurance of development in time, this evolutionary 
vic^Vj made an answer for the spirit, may notj as has been said, be Greet; it certainly and 
incontestably is Aeschylean. 

Pindar accepted;, and loved, the concrete life of sunshine harmony, which he saw and 
helped to make* Pindar was of Olympia, But there were two places in Greece, said 
Pausaitias, blessed by Heaven beyond all others:—Olympia and Eleiisis. And Aeschylus w^as 
of Cleusis. VVe must have both. 

\V\ F* J. Kmght 

Unii^si^ ColUg€ cf thi South-iytst Enghjidf Exeier. 
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By 446^5 ihc Delian League had become the Athenian empire. Peace had been wade 
with Persia, but Athens had firmly retained her hold over the allies. More important, Sparta 
recognised, the Athenian claim in the Thirty Years’ Peace. ‘We will allow the cities their 
independence,* * Pericles could say on the eve of the Peloponnesian War, ‘ if they were inde¬ 
pendent when we made peace.’ ^ So much is clear, but the chronology and nature of the 
development of Athenian imperialism are both uncertain. \V'^c arc coming to know or reason¬ 
ably to guess considerably more of the decisive transition to empire following the Peace of 
Callias,- but the imperial measures of those crowded years can only be appreciated in true 
perspective if we have a right understanding of the preceding period. Tlie main purpose of 
this study is to re-examine the des'^elopmcni of Athenian imperialism in the fifties. 

In his concise summary of .Athens’ rise to powxr, Thucydides emphasises the significance 
of the reduction of Naxos ^; to contemporaries Athenian action may have seemed less ejuestion- 
ablc. The Persian danger was still serious, and history had shown that the largest of the 
Cyclades might be a menace to the Greek cause, if it got into the wrong hands. Certainly the 
League was still popular after the collapse of Naxos, as Cimon’s Eurymedon campaign clearly 
shows. From Caria to Pamphylia the Greek cities welcomed freedom from Persia and gladly 
entered the League: only at Phaselis was the show of pressure needed. ^ 

It is difficult, however, to interpret the reduction of'Thasos except as .A.thenian aggression. 
Thucydid^ assigns an economic background to the quarrel, and it seems that it had nothing 
to do with Medism, The allies, it is true, were to share in the contemplated colony on the 
Strymon, but it was the purely Athenian intcret in the gold-mining of Skaptc Hyle and the 
trading stations of Thasos on the mainland that led to the rcv'olt.* It is significant that Sparta 
offered to support Thasos by invading Attica. By 465 then the spirit of League Icadcrsliip 
seems to be changing, and tWs change we may pcriiaps connect with the rise of the radicals in 
Athens. Ephialtcs had probably already been elected general: Pcricl^ brought Cimon to 

trial on his return from the Thasian campaign. 

It was with the edipse of Cimon, however, that the most vital phase of the transformation 
of the League began; for during the fifties iliree new forces were at work. The reforms of 462 
had introduced a radical democracy, self-conscious and, with its early successes against the 
Peloponnesians, increasingly self-confident. The revolution at Athens, bound up ^with the 
spectacular dismissal of Cinion’s force from Ithomc, must have made a deep impression in the 
Aegean world, and provided stimulus where stimulus was needed to political faction. Hitherto, 
in spite of occasional friction, Athens had lived on terms with Sparta and the Peloponnesian 
oligarchies: the new democracy may wcU have alarmed the oligarchic parties in tlie allied 
states. 
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elude Skaple Hyle? In apite ofPerdrizet’s ar^emi^n H (A 7 iPp X, 
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More important than the reforms at home was the abrupt change in Athenian foreign 
policy. The alliance ivith Argos and Thessaly was an open challenge to the PeJoponnese, 
and Athens soon provoked war. Tliis aficcted the allies intimately, for they were called upon 
to play their part in the lighting that followed. If we press Thucydides’ narrative,® they were 
not present at the raid on Halieis, nor at the battle of Cccryphalcia, but some of them fought 
against Acgina. Nor w'cre their commitments limited to naval war: allied contingents were 
present at Tanagra.* * No doubt the Athenians justified their claims: if they were to continue 
the war against Persia—and League forces were operating in Egypt — they must be protected 
from the Peloponnesians. But the allies wtU not have seen it in this light. They were called 
on to fight in a war against Greeks, which had nothing to do with the original purposes of the 
League, and which Athens had needlessly brought on herself. The allies had good reason to 
feel disaffected. 

The third influence which wc should consider in this period is the activity of Persia. 
Xerxes’ reign had ended, as it had begun, disastrously, and when, a few' years after the annihila¬ 
tion of his forces at the Eurymedon, he was murdered, his son Artaxerxes had a difficult 
succession. The prestige of the empire bad been seriously lowered, his claim to the throne 
w'as disputed, a revolt had to be faced. In a difficult situation he showed creditable energy. 
Within six months .\rtabanus, hU father’s murderer, had been removed, and by 462 he had 
crushed his brother Hysiaspp in Bactria. But, while the position in Persia was still unsettled, 
Egypt seized the opporAmity to revolt. . 4 s soon as his hands were free, .\rtaxerxcs took 
action. Achacmencs was sent down with a force against Inaros, and, when he failed, more 
serious and lengthy preparations w'erc set on foot for a new expedition under Megabyzus. 
But by now Athens had given League support to Inaros, and to minimise the strength of that 
support, it would be wise to occupy Athens on as wide a front as possible. So Artaxerxes 
seems to have decided, for he sent Megabyzus with a full purse to Sparta to purchase an 
invasion of Attica,’ For this w'c have the reliable evidence of Thucydides: of any action taken 
in Ionia we hear nothing in our literary sources. Yet it is reasonable to believe that while 
Artaxerxes was sending money to Greece the two western satraps were not idle. Conditions 
were, indeed, extremely favourable to Persian encroachment. The allies were discontented 
with the Peloponnesian War, the overthrow of the Areopagus had sharpened the division 
bctw'ccn democrats and oligarchs, Athens was preoccupied with war in Greece and Egypt. 
And in the course of the fifties Medtsm received the substantial encouragement of Persian 
success against Athens and the League. 

The disaster in Eg>'pi may not have been so overwhelming as the account of Thucydides 
seems to surest,but, even at the lowest esiimatc, the losses to the League, and especially to 
Athens, were heavy' and the immediate results important. The victory of the Eurymedon had 
paved the way for a phase of vigorous agression in the Eastern Mcdiicirancan. Squadrons 
had sailed cast of the Chelidonian Islands to consolidate the victory,® the Greeks of Cyprus 
had been given encouragement and support, the coast of Phoenicia w-as raided.*® The first 
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success of the Persian expeditionary force under Mcgabyziis in 456 seriously threatened the 
Greek ascendancy; the final victory was decisive. Cyprus was temporarily abandoned by the 
League; a Persian fleet might even be expected in the Aegean, 

There arc good reasons^ then, for expecting disaffection in the League^ and especially 
in lonia^ during this period; but the evidence at our disposal is fragmentary and^ often, 
uncertain. None of the contemporary inscriptions are well preserv'ed, few can be dated 
accurately. But, collectively, they provide invaluable information and justify important 
conclusiciiis. 

The first document which wt should consider, as being probably rhe earliest, is the longest 
of the decrees regulating Athenian relations ’^rith Ei^ihrae, copied by Fauvel*“ Unul 
recently it was commonly held that in this decree Athens dictated terms to Er>ihrae follomrig 
an unsuccessful revolt; but such an assumption has been seriously shaken by High by "s thorough 
re-examination of the problem,Highby emphasises the friendliness of relations implied in 
the document, and especially in the oath to be taken by the democratic council. Loyalty 
is 10 be shov™ not merely to Athens, as in the later oath imposed on Chakis, but to the allies 
as AvelJ (L 22): oi>k [dmwcrjTlootJiai "A&evcrfov ro -rT[Ajl&os oijf6i ^ou 

* A0evcriov, The Mede is still prominent In the background (i* 2^5): [oOr^] tov <p[eu](Y.>6v(TOv) 

[KorJaSIx^^M'^^ Of^ 5 [iJ fi:vcc .[t 5 v 1 %] Mi^Sos 91 C’u^y o[vto] v, Ery^thrae appears 

to preserve her judicial autonomy: penalties arc prescribed, but ihc cases arc to be heard 
at Erythrac (L 29), Solidarity vsith the League is implied in the provision that exile from 
Erythrac involves exile from League territory {], 30), The clue to the interpretation of the 
decree Highby finds in L 31 f * If any one is found betraying the city of the EiY'thraeans 
to the tyrants he shall die. , . / This, he rightly argues, is not a general provision agaitLst 
tyraniiy, but a specific safeguard against definite individuals: the democracy now being 
established by Athens was preceded by a tyranny. From this be concludes that Erythrac, 
ruled by tyrants, stood outside the League in the seventies, and became a member shortly 
before or shortly after the EurjTnedon, when Athens championed a democratic rising and 
installed a garrison to protect the new' democracy which she had established. 

Highby has rightly emphasised aspects of the decree which other historians have neglected^ 
but we may question his main conclusions. The fact that the new democracy was preceded 
by a tyranny does not prove that Ery^thrae had been ruled by tyrants since the battle of Mycale 
and before. The c\ddence equally admits of the view that the tyranny referred to represents 
a Medising movement which temporarily broke Erytbracks connection with the League: 
in fact the terms of the decree still make this the more natural interpretation. The friendliness 
of the decree has been over-emphasised by Highby. The oath of loyalty, it is true, recognises 
the importance of the allies, but the expulsion and recall of Erythraean citizens rests on the 
decision of Athens alone* Not only is the first democratic council 10 be established by purely 
Athenian officers, the ^■frloKo^TOl and the ^poOpnpxo^, but the fpoOpopx^^ ^ be pardy 

responsible for the approval of its successors ( 11 , 12-14), The retention of an Athenian garrison 
in Erythrac is not necessarily a sign of imperialism, for its primary function was to protect 
Eiyuhrae from a return of Medism, but ihc political role of the commander suggests ibar 
Athens intended to maintain a close controL Further, if this decree marked the incorporation 
of Eiy^thrae into the League, as Highby maintains, we might expect it to open with a clause to 
that eFleet—some such phrase as dvea ‘Epu6pQ:!oif xal ‘AOrivaioi? ml x^F^P^^xoig^ 

as in the treaties with PhocLs, Lcontinij Rhegium.^® Instead the first section of the decree is 
concerned with the obligations of Eiythrae to the Great Panathctiaea, a purely Athenian festivaL 
Those obligations are set out in detail; the attempt to make the Great Panathcnaca an empire 
festival is only just beginning. But vve may doubt whether the Eiy thracans, for whom the 
minimum value of the victims is strictly laid dowm, A%-ould have ricAved the imitation to join 
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with Athenian colonists as a privilege, i do not suggest that Athens was unduly harsh hi her 
ireatment of Erythrae; she had intervened in support of the democratic faction and had 
every reason to be generous to a government which was likdy to remain loyal; but her 
control was firmp 

There remains the problem of dating the decree. If we could accept Hjghby'‘s identilica- 
tion of LG* 12/13a as part of the documentj our margin of error would be limited [ for thU 
fragment can be studied in tlie museum at Athens and compared with a long series of dated 
documents. The temptation must be resisted. The fragment is strictly stoichedon;, with 
lines of forty-seven letters^ it Is almost certain that the lost decree cannot be restored on this 
basis The rho of the fragment is angular without tail: that form rarely, if ever, appears 
in the lost decree. The fragment preserves part of an oath, from the bottom of the stone: 
it is unlikely but not impossible that the oath to be administered to the council was Followed 
by a second oath in the same document. 

Little importance can be attached to letter forms, when FauvePs copy, as well as the original 
stone^ has been lost* Highby, after rather cursor)' comparisons, thought that they indicated a 
date in the middle sixties. Meritt has pointed out that the early forms of beta, phi and rho 

all appear as late as 450/49- He has also advanced positive arguments which support a later 
rather than an earlier dating. The emphasis on the Athenian Boule and Demos in the oath 
* implies the democratic ascendancy of the Council of the Five Hundred, and one w'onders 
whether it is not more appropriate after the reforms of Ephialtes than before-' De Sanctis 
has draw'll the same conclusion. We know perhaps too little of the spirit and formal expression 
of Athenian government in the period before the reforms to stress this pomt, but other argu¬ 
ments tend to the same conclusion* Meritt points out that the length of the line (c- 47 letters) 
implies that the letters should be reladvely small and not too widely spaced, features that 
argue against an early dating- ^ Ve may also note that, whatever the exact form of the pracript, 
mention is made of the ^lordn^s. This h consistent with the full democratic formula as we 
know it in the fifties and later. No mention, however, is made of the imoTiTps in the two 
prescripts that have survived from the period before the overthrow^ of the Areopagus : it is 
tempting to believe that the full formula, mentioning the prytanising tribe, secretary, epistates 
and proposer, was first introduced with the radical reforms of Ephialtes- 

Tlie lost decree is not our only evidence for relations between Athens and Erythrae during 
this period: three surviving fragments, two in the Epigraphic Museum at Athens, one in the 
British Museum, call for brief discussion. Twoof these fragments, LG,i.^: i and 12/13a, mention 
Er\^tbrac or the Erythraeans and are clearly reJe^^nt to our purpose: the relevance of the 
third (t2/i3b) is, at best, uncertain. Koehler thought that both the fragments in Athens 
came from the same stdc and formed part of the same decree: as Kirchhoff saw^ he was 
almost certainly w rong* In spite of a general similarity in style, there arc small but significant 
differences in some of the letter forms^ and, whereas the cutter of the smaller fragment (b) 
used marks of punctuation, no traces of punctuation are found on the larger fragment (a)- 
Ihe same objections prevent the association of ia/i3b with its and we may ignore it. Though 
it deals with judicial relations there is no evidence to connect it with Elrythrae. 

There remain then two fragments, and these bear a very strong resemblance to each 
other* The letter forms and the size and spacing of letters correspond: it is a reasonable 
hypothesis that they arc in fact part of a single decree, ^Vhat relation in time and tendency 
docs this decree bear to the decree that is lost ? As far as letter forms are concernedj they need 
not be far apart: both use similar early forms of sigma, beta, phi- The reference in the 
London fragment to a ^poypopx^ (L 6) and, more particularly, to irricrKcnTOi (1* 4) recalls the 
lost decree, and suggests that the two decrees may be part of the same settlement. For com¬ 
parison we could point to the Chalcis settlement following the revolt of .446, for there too the 
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terms imposed were not confined to a single decree,^* Tiie Athens fragment comes from 
the very end of the decree and gives us part of an oath; ouK (!nro[(rnf:](roiia[i] ’A[6£V(xiov to 
TT?l£ 0 os oOfE^ Tov )(tn/vini(Xoljv tou 'A6£u[orfo]u our' ocu[t6is fyo ovre rrEioot<ai, dAXor 

yv6j|i]Ei Tt[i] 'A6[s]vdou irEiff[opai.] . * . . If the two decrees arc contemporaries this may 
represent an oath taken by the whole people, as distinct from the council; but the last clause 
seems to have a more imperial flavour than the oath administered to the Boule, and it is 
perhaps better, tentatively, to refer it to a second and iater decree, 

A clue to the dating may be found in the tribute lists of the late fifties. In the assessment 
period following 450 there is a close relation between Erythrae and the small communities on 
her peninsula; Polichna, Sidousa, Ptcleon, Boutheia, Normally they are named individually 
but are listed together, as in 450/40. In the assessment period 434-430 they arc listed 
as ’EpuBpaioi Kcd In the first period, 454^45®t entry for Erythrae has 

survived. The only town on the peninsula which is known to have paid is Boutheia, in the 
first two lists; and in 453/2, w'hcre alone the quota is presertxd, its tribute is 3 talents, in striking 
contrast to the 1000 dr. which it pays later. Wadc-Gery has pointed the significance of 
these figures: ‘ there is little doubt that in the first period it {Boutheia) acts as the syntcly- 
centre for Sidousa, Ptdeon, etc.’ We may infer that, at least from 454 to 45a, Erythrae 
was outside the League: Us first known payment comes in 449. Eoibe,-“ agreeing with 
Hjghby’s interpretation of the lost decree, has concluded that Erythrae first entered the League 
between 453 and 449. Wr have already seen reason to question Highby’s conclusion, in the 
actual terms of the decree; but the case against him becomes very much stronger if we accept 
Kolbe’s dating — Highby may well be feeling uncamfortablc at the boldness of his allies. The 
middle sixties form a reasonable historical background for the entry of important new members 
to the League; it would be a strange paradox that Erythrae should have remained pro- 
Persian in sympathy after the Greek victory at the Eury-medon and should freely enter the 
League after the defeat in Egy pt. It is surely easier to believe that Erythrae was a member 
in the sixties, but became disafTccted in the fifties. The letter forms of the fragments we have 
studied suit admirably the date implied by the tribute lists. 

complex argument may here be briefly summarised. The tribute lists suggest that 
Erythrae was outside the League from 454 to 450. Z.C.i* 11 and is/13a, probably parts of a 
single decree, represent the restoration of .Athenian control at the end of thU period. The 
lost decree, LG.i* 10, also represents an .Athenian settlement of aflaii^ at Erythrae, but does 
not come from the same decree. As far as we can judge from its letter forms, it might be an 
exact contemporary, but a comparison of the oaths in tlte two decrees su^ests that it is earlier. 
Until we have more evidence, two hyjwthcses should be left open. It is possible that Eryihrac 
broke away in the early fifties (the sixties cannot be absolutely excluded), was recovered, but 
gave further trouble in the late fifties. It is more probable, perhaps, that the lost decree 
represents the first settlement between 452 and 449, that it did not prove completely satisfactory- 
or sufficient, and w-as closely folloivcd by our second decree. 

Such a construction becomes more compelling when ive consider contemporary develop¬ 
ments in another Persian city. In turning from Ery thrae to Miletus we have a firmer starting 
]H)int. The report of the CFiryypocqrt;!? on Athenian relations with Miletus ^ was .'tdopted by 
the Assembly in 450/49 : and the recent discovery of a new fragment of the stele by Oliver 
has throw-n considerable light on the measures adopted by Athens. These suggest an imperial¬ 
ism more developed than that of the lost Erythrae decree. Judicial relations arc set out in 
full. Not only are cases arising from military and tribute obligations to be heard in Athens; 
it seems also that certain other cases are to be referred to Athenian courts. For the oath 
imposed on Miletus w-e have no e^-idcncc, though pro\-ision is made for Athenian officials to 
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udministcr it. As at Eir^thrac, a garrison has been Installed at Miletus, but it seems that 
political control is given to a civil board rather than to the 9 (jo 0 pctpx<>s. The first recom¬ 
mendation of the commission is that five men shall be chosen at once by the assembly to go 
to Miletus, They arc referred to several times in the document, as hoi dpxovTEs hot ’ASevaiov, 
hoi TTEVTE, hoi triirre hoi dpxovrss, and their duties are important. They are to co-operate with 
the local magistrates, apparently in establishing the military and financial obligations of 
Miletus, they are to administer the oath, they arc to exercise some form of judicial control. 
They are nowhere called ^TricrKorroi, nor docs that title appear in the document: Oliver*® 
is surely right in regarding them as a board of Athenian political residents, as distinct from a 
temporary' commission. Such officials we have long known, from inscriptions and literary 
sources, in a later phase of the empire; the dating of the decree imposing Athenian coinage 
and weights and measures on the allies to the early forties has now shown that these &pxov-te 5 
Tfou 'AOpvocicov were already a familiar institution before the Thirty Years* Peace of 446/5. 
Their appearance at Miletus in 450/49 should be stres.scd, for it marks a stronger interference 
with local autonomy than the establishment of ippovpoi. One other point in this document 
is relevant to our purpose and demands brief discussion. In re-editing the text, on the dis¬ 
covery of the new fragment, Oliver restored II. 48-50 as follows; ToOra 6' dvoyp6(9o]t[ai] iv 
orfAci, [Ka]i toT? 90£9l<TiMwy[i toTs ’ABevkIov ahl xpitifloi MiAEoio? k][lcdj tk Sia96*i[pEu] 
Pe 6| kaKOT^v[£v (-biros ps Kupia toroi ..... The Milesians, it appears, are to use the decrees 
of the .Athenians; they arc not to destroy them, nor to contrive to render them invalid. Oliver 
bcliCTes that the decrees in question were ‘ special decrees issued from time to time, concerning 
chiefly tlie commercial relations between members of the empire ’; but this docs not seem to 
be the most natural meaning: reference is much more probably made to the decrees, of which 
the present document is one, regulating Athenian relations with Miletu.s. The insertion of this 
clause, if this is the right interpretation, su^ests that the situation in Miletus was unstable 
and that the ALhenia.11 settlement might arouse strong opposition. 

Before tve reconstruct the background of this document other evidence must be considered. 
A mid-fifth-century Milesian decree proridcs for the perpetual and hereditary outlatv'ing 
of two families. The motive for this drastic action, as Tod and others have suggested, is no 
doubt some form of treason, presumably an attempt, whether successful or not, to establish a 
tyranny in Miletus. As at Erythrae, the tyranny may have been supported by the Mcdc; 
probably It meant secession from the League. Of this there is perhaps again a reflection in 
the tribute lists. In 454/3 ’’ Milesians from Leros * and * the N'lilesians from Tcichiussa ’ 
pay separately,®* the former as much as three talents. From 450 down to the assessment of 
438 Leros and Tcichiussa disappear from the tribute records, presumably because Nliletus 
Controls her dependencies and pays for them. When they appear again in 427/6 they are 
listed immediately after \li 1 etus. Such is the natural order, but there is no entry for Miletus 
in this position in 454/3, Wc may coticlutlc that Miletus had broken away from the l,eaguej 
and, perhaps, that some of the loyalists had taken refuge in Leros and Tcichiussa — ^^In much 
the same manner as the anti-Persian faction in Colophon fled to Notium in .J30 w'hcn their 
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own city had fallen under Persian influence.*^ The Milesian loyalists continued to pay tribute 
from their new home, as did the Golophonians later. By 453/1 they were probably back in 
Miletus, for in that year the entry- Mt?t^o[ioi ],28 without qualification, appears in the year’s 
tribute list« 

The constitutional liistory- of Miletus in tliis period is still uncertain. In the early fourth 
century we find a fully developed democracy on au Athenian model, tvith the Attic tribes and 
two others, and the Athenian system of prytanics.^* It is logical to believe that the ^^^iilesian 
government which in 441 attracted the sympathy of Samian democrats was a democracy: 
it is more difiicuit to feel confident when it was established. There is a natural temptation 
to believe that it was imposed by Athens at the date of the commission’s report, but the docu¬ 
ment affords no c^'idtnee to support this view-.®* The five Athenian upxnvTE; are to co-operate 
with the existing magistrates, and not with a democratic council; and the -irpurAuEf of 1. 67 
seem to be the long^^stablishcd board of Milesian magistrates rather than the standing com¬ 
mittee of a council. Further, the Old Oligarch tells us that at one period the Athenians 
' chose the best men ' in Miletus, but that the esperiment was unsuccessful: they soon revolted 
and cut down the demos. It is possible then that the Milesian tyranny was followed by an 
oligarchy, which in turn proved unsatisfactory, svilh the result that Athens again interfered 
and established a democracy, It is perhaps worth noting that in the tribute list of 448 / 7 »^* 
which is particularly well preserved, Miletus does not appear, and its position in the following 
year suggests strongly that it had in fact defaulted. The list of 447/6 follows very- closely the 
order of its predecessor. Miletus is listed towards the end of the first column, immediately 
preceded by Acnos and Thasos, which seem to have made incomplete payments in 447, and 
followed by Latmos, Myous, Ephesus, lasus, Kindya which did not appear at all. 'Fhere 
seems then to have been a rene\val of disaffection at Miletus in 447, which may have led to the 
change of constitution. 

Once again a brief summary: In 454/3 tribute is paid by Milesians in Leros and Tcichiu-ssa, 
and Miletus herself apparently makes no payment. The town is in revolt, and the loyalists 
have fled. The tribute list of 453/1 suggests that they arc back by then, and the local Milesian 
inscription reflects the expulsion of the Medizers. In that document hniifivioi fill the role 
of TTpordvcis; an Athenian constitution has not been introduced and we may date to this 
period the Athenian support of oligarchy mentioned by the Old Oligarch. In 450/49 
(LG.i* aa) Athens tightened her control by measures which included the establishment of 
Athenian political residents, but the oligarchy was still tolerated. The experiment was 
unsuccessful: stasis followed, Miletus refused tribute payment in 44B/7. A new settlement was 
needed, and a democracy was now' imposed on the Athenian model. 

We have seen something of MedLsm in Ionia during the fifties. The Mode is also recognised 
as a potential danger in Aeolis, as the decree recording Athens* gratitude to Sigeum shows. 
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A recently discovered fVagmeol of the stone, published by Meritdates this decree to the 
archonship of An tidotos ^ 451 /o- The men of Sige um are praised for their loyal ty to the Athenian 
demos and* in the final clause of the decree, they are promised protection * against anyone 
soever on the mainland/ an indirect reference to the Mede. Meritt has suggested that this decree 
marks the entry of Sigeum to the League, but such a view must rest on other premises—the 
inscription of 451 /o gives it no support- The length of line is short, twenty-three letters only, 
and the form of stele is typical of the high narrow stones used for complimentary decrees in 
honour of cities or individuals.®^ It is certain that the decree did not include elaborate pro¬ 
visions such as we find in the Erythraean and Milesian settlements: if Sigeum was now being 
enrolled as a new member we should have expected a much lengthier document. One other 
argument used by iMerStt is more serious: Sigeum does not appear on our fragments of the 
tribute lists until 449* Alternative explanations may, however, he offered. It is jKMsible (hat 
Sigeum^s absence from our record is due to coincidence, for some coincidences there must 
surely be among the names which have not survived from 454 to 450. 11 is also possible that 

Sigeum*s tribute had been remitted in return for help provided to Athens, or, less probably, 
that she had paid her money to Athenian forces operating in or near the district.®® For it is 
difficult to believe that Sigeum, an Athenian colony, would have stood outside the League so 
long. She had certainly had closer ties with the Athenian tyrants than with the Athenian state, 
and Hippias had taken refuge there on his expulsion from Athens when he was looking to 
Persia for help; bnt a change of attitude in the town might be expected on the Greek victory 
at Mycale and the Athenian foundation of the Delian League* Even if Sigeum had remained 
under Persian couirol after Mycale, Gimon would have surely added it to the League in his 
Hellespontint campaign, which followed soon after the Eurymedon ® In that campaign, as 
we know from the casualty list,^^ men died fighting and Plutarch’s account 

suggests that the operations were completely successful* It is easier then to believe that our 
decree records the official gratitude of Athens to Sigeum for loyalty during a difBcult period, 
when other cities were infected with Medism and had to be brought back into the League 
by force- 

If we arc right in believing that there vvas widespread unrest in Asia Minor at this time, 
it would be natural to suspect Colophon* From early days she had carried her Hellenism 
lightly^ She did not celebrate the Apaturia/** she played no active part in the Ionian revolt. 
In the fifth century her coinage vv'as minted on the Persian standard/® and in the Second 
Peloponnesian War she took an early opportunity to Mcdbc, in 430.^® Her inland position 
made her less accessible to Athenian sea-power than the coastal cidcs. 

We have, in fact, some fragments of a decree regulating the affairs of Colophon/^ A 
Commission of five Athenians is sent to the town, as to XHIetus^ The oath is partly pre¬ 
sented j but cannot be restored with certainty. The allies may or may not have been 
mentioned, but the restoration of 1. 39: Kal 6Euo[KporriGcv ou kotciXuoo tiv vOv 5 <tcw| is 
extremely probable. Athens^ it seems, has replaced a tyranny or oligarchy by a de¬ 
mocracy. The letter forms of this decree arc notoriously irregular and difficult to date; 
but the years from 454 to 450 should probably be excludedp because Colophon pays her 
tribute regularly in the first period* In view of the developed form of phi especially. 
It is c^ier to place the decree in the early forties than in the early fifties. This again fits in 
well with tlie evidence of the tribute lists, for no Colophonian entry has been preserv cd in 449, 
Pi 7 44 ®‘ Earlier trouble cannot be proved, but suspicion would not be uncritical. 

We may finally turn to the tribute lists for evidence of a more comprehensive character* 
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In 449 roughly 175 cities paid tribute to Athens, During the first assessment jwriod from 454 
10 450 the numbers arc comiderably lower. In 454/St the first year recorded, the maximum 
number of lines is 150, set out in six columns, but the bottom of the final column is missing 
and there may have been one or more vacant lines. In estimating the number of cities entered 
on the stele, however, special provision must be made for the abnormally large number of 
double-line entries. While three cities in one place occupy two lines, no less than ten occupy 
two lines, and onc-third of the list is missing. The maximum number of cities is 141, and the 
actual number was probably nearer 135. In the following three lists the count of lines gives a 
closer estimate, since double-line entries are much rarer (i, 4, 3 respoctivdy) and the number 
of lines at the bottom of columns which may have been uninscribed is negligible. The margin 
of error, especially in lists e, 3, 4 is sufficiently small for importance to be attached to the 


List No. 

Date. 

hiaxImUm 

No- of Ci dies. 

Esfimated 
Xo+ of Cifics- 

1 . 

454/3 

141 

135 

2 . 

453/2 

162 

158 

3 - 

452/1 

147 

145 

4- 

451/0 

157 

155 


—(j) Max, no. of cities is based on the actual number of cities preserved + the 
number of missing Hues, making no allowance for possible double-line entries. 

(a) Estimated no. of cities makes allow ance for double-line entries in missing parts of the 
Ikt. The number of such entries in the missing lines of list i is assumed to be larger than in 
lists 3 or 4 since only oncj-third of list 2 is present as against tw'o-thirds of lists 3 4- 

The first list Is the shortest of v%hlch we have evidence. It follows immediately after the 
Egyptian disaster and. the transference of the treasury from Delos to Athens, and suggests 


“ The of the E^piian KvcAt ia nOi vital to 

the main ihcaia of tbu paper, but it affects some of ny 
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were Of^'crcoirnE without diificulty: Aohacme-Rcs brought 
reiiiiiirccnicntji. He was defeated by Imma at PaprHim 
(461 or early 45o)p and ihc remiaus took refupt in Ms^phii^ 
supported- by a sidJill foTCC of Phocnjeian ships in the Aiic-. 
In InpiTOS appealed to the Athenians in Ojianls for help 
(in of DioHgloTua' actount, Hcrodotuij Thuc^'dides and 
Cicnas all il^ly that the Alheiwans were not pnaent al 
Papremis}. The Athenians Scni C, forty to eigllty ibipSt 
meliiding a Samian couiiTiEeTit XXXI I, pr 

which defeated the Fhocniciaiu off Memphis irt the Nile, 
and Mttkd down to besin^c the Persian force. In 456 
Mcgab)'2^tis and Artabanui brought duwn strong reinforte- 
ments: the Greeks were Uirown baek on the ddensive^ 
and finalJy capituLated iu the early summer 

This cbronologY'' is based mainly OH ’I'hiteydiiMS account. 
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Periclci^ mid on Sicyon from Pcgac. Following tbcK 
expeditioru there was inactivity for three yeais— 
tnwF TpE&v—and then the five yeats^ truce with Sparta. 
This truce was made in 45^ after Cimon^s return from 
Ofitracijin ispTirtg)i before the end of the suinnicr+ Mi] ttiry 
operauDas had owed in 4^. 

(ff) -rd ftt) TroJiiu^teovTti 

Clhuc.^ 110, r). ThU ahouJd n\can that the Greeks 
were in Egypt six complete ycara.^ If the end camc m 
the suimner of 454+ they will have imen.'cncd in jufnmcr 
4G0. The offensive aj^ainst the Peloponnesians begaji *fier 
the fint vucte» in Egypt. (3) The lirat qu^ua Uat is^ted 
^ -4M/3- ThU suggntA that the final failure in 
the firobablc cause of the tramfenmee of the treawiry from 
was in 454^ 

Wallace {TAPA, LXVII, 1&36, p- 252] has adi-ocated a 


Jater date- He beliei'es that Athens inicr\’cned late in 
455, That Megabyaus relieved MemphU in the summer of 
454, tlmt the Greeks capitulated at me end of 453. 'Ihuc,^ 
he thinks fits liie failure of ihe Egyptian revoTt into his 
rhronolcgical framework at the point of ita climax, the 
decisive viciory of Megabyiiis before Memphis, Tliii 
receded the Thessalian campaign and Peritk*^ expedition, 
ut the capitulation came later+ For ^efa a practice lie 
cempares (foUowing de Sanctis, Sieria xieiJa Retuthhiti 
\ PP- 483 fr.) Thucydides' trearnicnt of Ithomc. 
The comparison^ however. Is not exacts 

Admittedly, if we read £fi« 4 T^ hta in 103,^ I (as E with 
Wallace^ belitA'c that we sho^d)j Thuc. proceecb in log, 4 
lo events which come eirlier than the fall of tihome, 
described in 10^ 3. But that was the dalUral result of 
dcacdbitig the siege of I (home in a singk piece. It does 
not explain why Thuc. chose this partteular point to 
eampleie the Story of the Egyptian expedition^ Jliat he 
did so because it marked the efius is possible, but not 
supported by reference to 'Thncyididean practice. ^Vallace 
argues (hat * die alarm caused by the linal* less spectacular 
defeat of the Athcniaiu eighteen months lalerp with which 
the remov al of the Oeatury U usually connected^ seems not 
ta provide SO good a moii^y) * as the relief of Memphis by 
Megahyzus. From the narrative of Thuc. it U clear that 
for the Greeks the final ddeat was infiniiely more spectacu¬ 
lar than the first sertous cheeJn «j-ra yqif ti *AEyvrrHoMs 

tool -Pou? lapdfiTivi udi bt TriS Mtpi^iBor 

Tws ^£3Afi:Ms wttl TiXof H rrpMamlTiEa HfrOv toqn 4 tXoci: 
the firai blow fdi on the Egypuan land farcesn the position 
of the Greeks only became despemEe later, 'rbe careless¬ 
ness of the suggmts that even at the end it 

was not realised in Athens how desperace it had become. 

W^lacc usa the Efechthesd casualty list {IG i", 

Tod+ No. ad) in supfwri^ ITte places are listed ckrOno- 
togically. There was Eghling in Cyprus, the fleet left for 
Egypt, and the greater part then returned, raiding Phoenicia 
m route; the lui covers losses at the end of 439 and in 
450. Ortainly it is diffituU lo date this liii back to 460; 
but it ne^ not necessarily mark the first year of the 
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widespread, unrest in the League. The variation oF numbers in the neHt three years 
suggests that Athens is too preoccupied or too weak to enforce reguJar payment. WTien she 
has secured a five years* truce with Sparta in 451 and won a major victory off Cyprus in 450, 
she is better able to enforce her will, and the total of tribute received rises sharply in 449. 

One further feature of these early lists calls for attention. A striking number of island 
cities do not appear in onr records of the first period. Of the Eubocan cities, Chak'is, Eretria, 
Hcstiaca, Styra appear for the first time in 449 or later. Of the Cyclades Naxos, Paros, Tenos 
are also missing. Some of these absences from our record may be e.\piaincd by the coincidence 
of survival, but coincidence can hardly cover all the cases. Although the early lists arc still 
very incomplete, more than 170 cities appear one or more times, and the proportion of absentees 
In the other districts is very different. Of the Heliespontlnc states that appear before the end 
of the second assessment period only three arc missing ; in Ionia the Erythraean syntely 
(apart from Boutheia) is the sole instance, though we might add two states which appear for 
the first time in the third period.^* In the Thraceward district there are only three clear cases 
and one of these, Sciathus, is near to Euboea^ but here again we should perhaps add two states 
which appear first in the late Forties.'** In Carla the number is higher. Ten states that appear 
in the second period arc absent in the first, and five more appear first in the third period. But 
this we should expect. The Carian district was always the most difHcutt to control and it 
was unlikely so soon after the defeat in Egv'pt that .Athenian ships would sail regularly to Caria 
to enforce payment. 

From these figures it is legitimate to conclude that a considerable proportion of the inland 
district did not bring tribute to Athens in the late fifties, a fact which needs explanation in 
view of the nearness of many of them to the Pciraeus. ^Vcst,« who was the: first to recognise 
the problem, explained it by dating the conversion of ship contributions to money payments in 
the last phase of Ciraon*s control of League forces and League policy. For this interpretation 
he found evidence in the litcraiy sources. Thucydides,*' he argues, sets an upper limit in 
the revolt of Naxos: for it is in a digression immediately after his account of that revolt that he 
explains briefly the causes and results of the many revolts which followed. * The aliics,' he 
says, * brought all this upon themselves: for the majority of them disliked military service and 
absence from home, and so they agreed to contribute their share of the expense instead of ship-s.* 
West finds a more exact date in a passage of Plutarch’s Life of Cimon.*® We arc there told 
that Cimon persuaded the allies to send money instead of crews in opposition to the other 
generals, who had followed a systematic policy of fines and punishments towards states which 
failed to contribute their full quota of ships. Though Plutarch gives no explicit indication of 
date, W’est argues that this must have been at a time when Cimon was in control of the League, 
but following a period w'hen others had been io power. Such conditions are only satisfied 
after Cimon’s return from ostracism, for, previous to his expulsion, his control had been un¬ 
disputed. The change was made when the allies had been made war weary by campaigns in 
Peloponnesian w'aters and in Egypt, It was, at the time, a popular policy, adopted by Cimon 
to conciliate the allies before what proved to be his final campaign in eastern waten?. 

Thus stated, the new policy seems at first sight to have reasonable motives; but the texts 
have been rigorously handled. The passage in Thucydides affords no secure basis. The 
abandonment of ship contributions is given as the main reason for the ineffectiveness of revolt; 


Ev^^ptian npcdiiionx If only port «f ilic fleet from C-ypnn 
(cf. rwie B) had gone w Eff^-pir in 460, ic would be rkatuinJ 
to follow up tfve offensive in Cyprus and ofi the of 

in 439 -^ One Iasi; 9:rgunnent shcnild be t>Eamined,L 
Int Fact that quite a few CariAn titles (meluding two which 
da not apEnr paid tribute m 453,^ perhaps luj^esls 

ihsil axi Aihenibn fleet was Atrdve in the neij^hb^rhom in 
the summer af 453/ This is nc« decisiive. The lowni in 
quaticm are mainly in the Ceramic Gulf: Atlicns might 
Well hnve sent ti smaJl fteet here one or Jwo yeaia nfwT the 
defeai in Egypl- We may ctco a.r^ut ihnt the rUe In the 
number gf Siaici paying from c. 141 in 154/3 *5® ii* 


453/3 w*Du]d be surprisini^ if this list immediaiely followed 
the disaster: for the year's tribute would have tiortnally 
been pwd not in the summer of 453 but at the Dioii^^ia in 
45 ^’ 

” Harp^gianotr Otleitoi^ Slgeimt. 

** f^indioi, INigelea. 

** Acanthus seems absent in the flTsE period, Othorioi 
and Potidaea appear for the fini time certainly In 443/2 
and 4a5.'4- 

** Am^ Hist Unfr, 1930, pp. ii57 ff. 

Thuc, h 99. 

*- Plus., dm., ij. 
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having no fleets, the allies ’vvtre unprepared for \var. The revolts in question followed that of 
Naxos; the change to money payments may have come either before or after, but, if it came 
as long after as West assumes, Thucydides would surely have pul the passage in a later context. 
Nor can wc follow- West in his interpretation of Plutarch. Plutarch’s source may contain 
nothing more than light embroidery- round this same chapter in Thucydides: but even assum¬ 
ing that it has independent value, it w-ould suit a date in the sixties a,s well as the much later 
date proposed by West. It is an over-simplification of history to believe that Cimon’s control 
was undisputed until his ostracism. The storm broke in 4^1, but it had been growing for some 
years. The assembly was sharply dw-Ided on the issue of sending a force to help Sparta at 
ithomc, Cimon had been prosecuted on his return from Thasos, Eplualtes, the leading radical, 
had been elected general soon after the Eury-medon. 

West’s thesis has no solid support in the literary sources, but it remains a possible explana¬ 
tion of the apparent absence of these cities From the tribute lists of the first period, especially 
if the emphasis of hb argument is slightly shifted. West considered that the cities which paid no 
tribute in the first period were charter members ^vho until 450 provided ships. Wade-Gery 
(in a paper not yet published) argues that these West Aegean cities continued to provitie ships 
until 450, not because they were charter members, but because tlicy were near to the Peiraeus 
and convenient for the assembly of the fleet. The thesis thus restated is more persuasive, but 
h may still be doubted whether 450 is a plausible context for the transition from ship contribu¬ 
tions to money payments. In 450 Cimon required a large fleet urgently. The extra money 
that w'ould come in from the West -Aegean cities would not provide ships for the Cyprian 
campaign. If the ships of these cities had scr\-ed tlirough the fifties they would be too useful 
for the Cyprian campaign to be left in home waters. 

A different explanation may therefore be sought for the absence of the blanders in the 
first period. Ncsselhauf is more probably right in regarding it as a sign of dbaffcctioo in 
the dbtrict, following the Egyptian disaster. \Ve may suspect an additional motive in the 
removal of the treasury from Oclos to Athens in 454 ' The blands may liave resented this step 
more than the other dbtricts w-hich w-crc less closely associated with Delos. When the system 
of clcruchics was begun by Athens, it was the bland district which suffered most heavily. We 
may, with Ncsselhauf, sec in this measure a penalty for their defaulting. 

The dating of these settlements must next be considered, for the problem b vital to any 
study of the development of Athenian imperialism. Nesselhauf,” after a full sun,'cy of the 
evidence, adds hb support to the general \-iew that they fall in the period 4.48-6 and represent 
an attempt to shift the resentment caused by the maintenance of the empire after the Peace of 
Callias. We need foci no qualms in neglecting Diodorus’ “ dating of the Ghersonnese clcruchy 
10 453/2 in face of an almost certain inference from the tribute Ibts, The discovery- that what 
was formerly regarded as the tribute Ibt of 448/7 is, in fact, part of the second year’s Ibt, of 
453/2, has indeed modified the problem but though we no longer have a secure dating to 
447 w'c can still set the expedition of Pericles between 449 “ and 446, If wc reject Diodorus, 
Plutarch U the sole literary authority who may have value for our chronology. Plutarch 
sets the sending out of deruebics in the struggle between Tlmcydides, son of Mclesias, and 
Pericles. The emergence of Thucydides as an important political figure foUow-s, in Plutarch’s 
narrative, immediately after the death of Cimon. He was put up by the opposition, and 
concentrated his supporters in the assembly. Pericles, to keep hb position, played the dema¬ 
gogue with such sops to the demos as festivals, annual squadrons in the Aegean providing pay 
for the rowers, and denichics. These last were sent out, Plutarch tells us, partly to alleviate 
poverty, partly to strengthen Athens’ control of the allies—ipOpov U mi qjpoopov tqO 


** C'lHernahungen cvr GfffAichtf dir Drtiich-Aitiiehni 

pp, I I AT. [KtiOf htihtfi ^0, 1933). 

“ Op. iit.. pp, I 3 Q fT 
“ dod * Xi. 

« BSA. XXXin, pp. jor fr. 

“ In 44^ {Lm 5, line *2) « 


1384 dr. tmtcAd i?f iSdo as in the fim period* Thu pre- 
fkimably reprcKnc^ an intompiciff pa>menf. Aftirr The 
a^ltlnnml ihc cl^nJErhy iht tribute oC the peninsula 
drapi to tiJcnta. and the Iomtu pay Kporatcly. 

“ Plut., p, JI. 
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PTI v£<tfT€pi 3 «u Ti iropccKomoiKisuv Tois cruytidtxoij. The upper limit suggested 
The death of Cimon, in the summer of 450; but it is reasonable to prefer a somewhat lamr date, 
assuming that Thucydides would not have become a dangerous opponent ^t once ITiere is, 
however^ no hint of the Peace of Callias in this context, and it is doubtful whether we can 

lists points to a date before the Peace for the fim settlements. 
The despatch of settlers to the Chersonnese svas accompanied by a considerable reduction 
in tribute, from 18 to 1 talents; and if, as seems very probable, the settlers who went to live 
among the Bisaltai were established in the territory of Argilus, the settlement may account 
for the reduction of tribute from io 4 talents to i talent.” It is reasonable to apply this tat 
elsewhere. Plutarch includes in his list 500 clcruchs sent to Naxos and 250 to 
450 Andros paid 12 talents, in 449 and afterwards 6 talents only. Meyer inferr^ from this 
die sending out of a cicruchy in 450. and we may follow him. For Nax^ the 
good. Though the name and tribute arc restored, m the most recent edition of the texts, in 
the list of 450,40.* *^ the name is not certain, and ilierc is no evidence for the amount of tribute 
paid Naxos'appears clearly for the first time in 447,” and pa>'s then^, as later, 65 talents. 
This is a verv low tribute for a state which Herodotus »» desenbed as the most prosperous of 
the islands ai the close of the sixth century. It is again reasonable to the deruchy 

had been accompanied by a reduction, and that the deruchy should be 

of 447 The settlement at Naxos is connected by Pausanias® and probably by Diodorus 
with a deruchy in Euboea: Tolmides established the settlers, after his expedition round the 
Peloponnese in 455 before the battle of Coronea in 447 - This is sound evidence for a 
Eub^an settlement, and the tribute lUts may give a lunt ^ to one of the ^ac^ affec 
Hesiiaea is not found on any of the fragments of the first period, but pays i^^ 9 - " 
have restored a quota of i 6 f dr., but this Is an inference from the recorded payment of 446- 
A tribute of 1000 dr. Is surprisingly small for a city that had wide temtories: and again u is 
reasonable to infer a reduction in compensation for land given to clcruchs. The argument 
in fact is cumulative and convincing: unless we can find a dear instance of a deruchy which 
was not accompanied by compensation, we should accept the natural 

was setUed before 446, Naxos before 447, Andros m 450. It is likely that they part of 

a single expedition undertaken by Tolmides in the laic summer of 450, and that they ivcre 

intended as a penalty for disaflTection in the late fifties, _ _ 

Nessdhauf, insisting on the primacy of Plutarch’s evidence, has m a measure aiiucipated_ 
these inferences, and rejected them, with little argument. While stressing the importance of 
the tribute lists for the dating of the Chersonnese ckmchy, he wll not admit a mx^ary con¬ 
nection in other cases between deruchy and reduction. The settkmcn^^f the {^ersonnese 
was a friendly measure to protect the inhabitants of the peninsula from Tl^acian ‘"^oads. it 
was natural to offer compensation to friends for the land occupied. At Naxos .An^os 
the motives were different: their ckruchies were a penalty and no concessions need have been 
made. But, whatever the Athenian motive, the land taken from the .Andnans decreased the 
resources on which the tribute assessment was based, and a reduction in tribute should haic 
followed. That this was the normal practice of Athens is suggested by her treatment of 
Chalcis. Chalds revolted with the rest of Euboea in 446, and was crushed. \ et m Uie assess¬ 
ment period following the revolt the tribute was reduced from 5 to 3 talents—and for a very 
good reason; the Athenians had confiscated the land of the Hippobotac m the Lelantinc 

^ Nesselliaurs explanation of the low assessment of Naxos is ingenious. Pointmg to the low 
tribute of Thasos, which pays only 3 talents after its revolt, he su^csts that Naxos may have 


•* NfWfthiufi op. til., p, 131. 
"GitrsA* (iMSf), tv, Cr*. 

Lite 5, Col. 1V, as. 

« liji 7 , CqJ. II, a. 

“ Her., aa 


“ paus., I. * 7 , 3 . , , . . 

*i Oiod., XI. 8S, 3 (a Jaciuu m the lest). 
*» Liu 5, Co!. IV. 34. 

« Liii C Col. II, 36. 

Plui.* Ftrkta, 23. 
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received similar treatment when the island was reduced. Athens confiscated the gold mine of 
Thasos: she may have seized some of tlie resources of Naxoa and perhaps restored them on 
the occasion of the cicruchy. litis is possible, admittedly, but once again the natural explana¬ 
tion is simpler and preferable, that Maxos had received compensation for her land. Moreover, 
Xcssclhauf has not considered Euboea and Hestiaea seems to offer a dear parallel. Isolated 
cases carry no weight j the force of the argument lies in the accumulation of instances. We 
conclude that cleruchies were first established in 450 before the Peace of Callias had been made. 
But though they arc designed to meet the disaffection of the late fifties, they may also anticipate 
the further disaffection that was likely to follow, for by the late summer of 450 the expedition 
had returned from Cyprus, and the decision to negotiate for peace had, no doubt, already been 
made. 

Kolbc in his recent study of the beginnings of the Athenian empire, has drawn a sharp 
contrast between the periods before and after the Peace of Callias. He emphasises the argu¬ 
ment of the Mytilcneans at Olympia in 428 Si onjrroilts Tf|;V iiiv tou 

Mt|Bou iyGpaw Auiiurots, Tf|v Si tiSu SoOAmctiv fTioryoiiivou;, oOk dSEEl; In fjticu—^ 

the subjection of the allies began only when war with Persia was o\'cr. He finds confirmation 
in a comparison between the oath of Erythrac, which preceded the peace, and the oaths of 
Colophon and Chalcis which followed it: in the former loyalts'^ is sworn to the allies as well 
as to the Athenians, in the last two only to Athens. He therefore rejects Schafer’s® view that 
Atlicns ^vas already show»ing signs of imperialism in the sixties, and holds that the League 
retained its federal character dosvn to the Peace, Imperialism begins in 449. 

Such a view has little to commend it. Even if we could trust the arguments of the .Myti¬ 
lcneans, w'ho had a case to plead, their use of the present participle, dviivrcts need imply no 
more than a time when Athens seemed to be more interested in reducing allies than in fighting 
Persia, not necessarily a lime when peace had actually been made. It is unwise to lay much 
stress on a comparbon of oaths, for the Eiythraean oath b the sole certain survivor from the 
period before the Peace of Callias, and the allies appear later in the oath imposed on the 
Samians following the crushing of their revolt in 439.^* More serious, Kolbe’s thesis b too 
schematic. It would have been difficult for Athens to take such deebive steps if the ground 
had not already been prepared. Imperialism began in the sixties, but was greatly accelerated, 
for reasons that we have analysed, in the fifties. During this period all the most important 
instruments of empire had been forged. Democracies had been encouraged and established, 
garrisons and political residents had been installed, the first cleruchs had already been settled 
on allies’ land. The summoning of cases to Athens had at least begun, and the Great Pana- 
thcnaca was becoming an empire festival. UTiatcvcr Up scrv'ice was paid to the allies, real 
control rested with the council and people of Athens. 

It was because these imperial instruments had been tested by experience that .\thcns was 
able to retain her hold w'hcn peace vras made with Persia, and weather the severe erbis that 
followed. She owed her empire above all to the imperialbts of the fifties, the most vigorous 
and resilient generation that .Athens c\'cr produced. 

RvssEt.1. Mkiggs 

.APPENDIX 

The ERvnmAE Decrees 

IG i*j 10. LttUr forms. That Paus'd copied from ihe si'&nc aiigubr beta [B) and thrcc-barsigma is clear. 
That the culler used the archaic form of phi, circular and wiih vemcal cnrlo?cd in the circle (CD]i is ^ reasonable 
inference: the Inter docs not appear in any form in the lestt, but wajt read as theta ii. 13, fio) and omicron 
( 1 . Sj), an unnatural conTiiflion if the vertical extended beyond die cirtleh No stress should be laid on the form 


Hrm^, LXXIII, 1930, pp. 35^ ff. tpy[" - ^ - ^They arc reftartd by Haqdiu* (<3^. p. 9) in 

** Thuc,» HI, xo. I- f It but Kolbe [op. p. 1157) b more probably right in 

The Cotophofilan oath u only partly presen'ed, but cNminatiitg them here alu. 
in Chic clause the allies arc certainly tlOl mcntfoilcd: I. 13 . //ffwr* I^Xl^ PP- **9 ff- 

Kiirt dlfWT[4tS0tiiM TO CtlH TO- 'ASirtnaf oOfTl ** IG 1*. 

Jits—VOL. ULriT. 
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of nu. if the Corpus repr^wnts ihe letter earteetly-j the straight verticals point to a date later than the siatics, 
but such fine distinctions cannot be drawn from the copy of a copy. Almost as unccitaim but more impomnt, 
is the form of rho. The C-orpos prints, with few exceptions, an angular rho with tail (Jt). This is a rare foim, 
and I have not been able to End an example from the late fifties or forties (the indications in the second edition 
of the Corpus arc extremely unreliable On this point). We cannot, howi'estr, be certain that this represents even 
what Fauvcl wrote, for the same letter form is printed in JG P, a8 (= fC i*, 40) after 1 . 9, though the Stone is 
well prescrt.-ed and the form of rho is regular throughout, clearly rounded, with tail (p). The rho rf the lost 
d'ccrcc then niiiy similiirly been munded; and ihongfh nonnnlly ii had a lail^ other forms may havt 
sionally appeared, p (rounded, without lail) is printed in 1 . 13, and again in II. 39, 41, 43 (though here it is 
less certain that it represems rho). It is also noticeable that rho b copied m pi in 1. 13 and as tau in 1. 4: tlm 
may st^esi the occasional use by the cutter of an alternative archaic form p. All these forms, if we exclude 
angular rho with tail, can be found after the middle of the fifties, though they are also quite comistent with a date 

in ^ perhaps sufficient alone to invalidate Highby’s argument (pp. 4-6) that IG i*, 12/133 

b pan of thb decree. Only two rbos arc preserved in that fragment, both angular without tail. This is not the 
normal form in the lost decree taut it may represent an altemauve form used by the cutter. If, however, wc arc 
right in believing that IG i*, 11 and ia/r3a eanae from the same stone, doubt b removed, for m ^ London 
fiagment rho appean frequently and never has a tail. As this idendfication has not been proved, it is necessary 

to lest Highby^s second argument, . - s li 

Tfn pfUnf* IG i\ ts/l3a prrscrv'M part of an (vath formula^ which can be restored with reasonable 

certainty, giving a line of 47 letters: Htghby has made hb restorations of the lost decree cotdbi™ to ihb len^. 
Thb ihesb should be tested where the copy b best preserved and rcstmaiioo least hazardous, in the oath. The 
transcript of 1. ao nmi: 

OMNONA . . A . - AE . . . ^OLEN kOL-ErSO HOSAN . . NO . NAiJiT . - . A£kA 

Tod (p. 46) follows the Corpus, restoring Otivwoi Ec T« 5 e rtv poAsv ptAcwoO ho; ew, fiwoum opurra (Corpus: 

opiooTci) aal i EutmoTerra. .1 

Highby restores, at the beginning of the line, onwvat mSt -tw This is necessary' if the line is to be kept 

to 47 lettcis; but it does great violence to the copy. Three marked letter spaces are arbitrarily eUminated, at a 
point where Fauvel's copying is at its best. Fm hb ombsion of 6 e Highby refws to the parallel mtroduerion of 
an oath formula in the Chalds decree (IG i*, 39,1. ai), where the particle is not employed: a«a Tafe 
oiioom. We should perhaps press the parallel further and read here optiwai Karra to«s -rev pteMv. This keeps 
closer to the copy and ia the nonnal fonnida in Attic iiwcripdoni [cf IG i*, J4./5,1. 30, 17, t 5, 50, IL ao and 55^ 
5ip 1 . I Ip go, L 16: aft txccpiion in 53, 1 , at). Ift the next line (^i) Highby, to preserve his ruined pnawpk, 
reads fffroffOTwokioi, a doubtful expedient, SLmllajfly in L 33* where the margin of poasible error ia r«toration is 
small, he has lo assume that the cotter acddcnially Dmitled the last three letters of fn/yovroif* It is better to 
sacrifice ihe main assumption and reject a regular ^y-letlrr Une: the arrangement was probably not slnctly 
stoichedon. 

PTfxripL Highby reatores [tSoxoiu ttx f^oA£i Kon toi ^tioi ^ ^ n . . . , ^puroviuE | . . t inr^rnnra 
. I . . [eypautiomuE . . . 10 . . etm], the temis of dte decree beginning with the third line. Tnis is 
formaliy po^ible, but conlran to all known usage. In preserved prescripts the Ypopiwnius is always mcndmied 
before, noi after, the tino-tarqf. There is ms room, however, here for the normal formula, and it is better perha^ 
to believe that the name of the ypawtsrrius, omitted in the prescript, was inscribed at the head the decree rf. 
IG i*, 39 (Chalcb) j Tod, -^0. 42, with note). iittoTirti may have been followed by the name of the archon (cl. 
IG i^ 19, aa), or of the propoier. 

IG i^ II, and la/isa. 1 cannot yet prove that tfiese fn^eftts come from the same stone, tliougli my 
squeezes suggest the poaibiUly of a common fracture. From the squeezes it is clear the spacitigSy horizon ^ 
and vertical, correspond exactly, t see no serious diHertnce in letter forms. Both fragmenti have the archaic 
phi {vertical enclosed in circle), angular beta, three^bar sigma, angular rho without taU: there m also more 
precise similarities. The horizontal strokes of epsilon tend to slope downwards; the diagoaab of upsilon are 
slightly curw-ed; the right stroke mu is shorter than the left. r - j ji 

Nothing has been said of the local Eiythraean inscription (Highby, pp. 3b fH)- ^ probably from the middle 
uf the fifth century, and may well have accornpauied Athenian rcorganuarion; but until its date can be mure 
firmly fiveH and its content mnre securely established, it can, at beat, only add hypothcais to hypotheus. 

1 am primarily indebted to the late Profeitor West and the authois of Tht AikntiBn Tribute Lists, whcfse 
brilliant and stistainrd work on the main documents has made this study possibEe. I ow a special debt 
to PirofcBor Mrritt and Frofesaor \Vadc-Gcr>% ProfeKor Mcritt taught me to enjoy iiiscripticns. Professor 
Wadc-Ger>' has been my moat constant stimuliu^ 

Mr, H, Plnminer cojrrecled the proofs. It was not an easy business ; 1 aiti very grateful to him. 


INTERSTATE JURIDICAL AGREEMENTS IN THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Tktitydides 77 : k «1 iXaffaoilfpfvoi yap 4v Toij irpAs Toilfy SiKmg Kort 

Trap’ fipTv osCrroI? T 0 T 5 6 po[oi; v 6 mois TOitiaaims Kp{(r$iS ^iXoSikeTv SoKoOptv. Kod oOSeIs 
okotteT awTwv ToTy jtod fiXXo9i irou <Ssp)(fiv Ixouai, kkI fjciaov ifipwv irpos toCis Cpittikoous perploi^ 
oOoi, SioTi TovTO ouK iveiStjeTOi. piojEofiai yap oT; av BtK43eaflai oCpSev irpooSfovTctt, 
oJ Se Eldiaiiivoi irpos f|jias diro tou itrou AyiXETu, fjv ti TTOpa to pf] oRoSat xpfjvtxi yv<op^ fj 
6iiv4i^i 5i4 TT)w 4pxif)v Moi 6mi!oro0v &OTa«flwan;, oii toO ttAeovos p^| arepioKdpEvoi 
lyouaiv, dAXi toO £vSeous yaXeTreoTipov qjEpouo'iv £l dfiro irpcoTHS doroElipEvot t 6 v v 6 pov 

<pavEpus hrXEOvemroujjiEv. 

It has been said of this passage, ' The words of the Athenian orator in Thucydides i, 77 : 
Kal ^XoKraoOpEuoi yip iv this ^up^oXotais Ttpis toOs ^pp4x^^^ 5 Ikois • . . sre a famihar puzalc, 
and any new attempt to discuss them is apt to excite a smile.’ ^ The whole of the chapter in 
which they stand has received much attention from editors of Thucydides, and firom those 
concerned with the Judicial organisation of the Athenian Empire. The problems which 
present themselves arc four in number: (a) the identity of the alhes whose complaints arc the 
subject of this passage; (A) the correct division, if di\Tsion is necessary, of the sentence koeJ 
IXctOTToOpevoi ... fiXoSiKElv BoKOupEv; (c) the interpretation of die term al 
(</) the extent to which conclusions on a~€ are borne out by other literary references and by 
the cpigraphical evidence. 

Of these problems, (a) and (A) may be associated together, and considered first. Classen * 
regarded Kal £Xoaao4pEvoi . . . Ktri Trap’ (n>ToTs as a co-ordinating construction, and 
inicrprcicd koI aaocroiipEvoi yap iv Tois fuppoXoiai? TTp 6 s touj ^uppctxouj BIkoi? as a descrip¬ 
tion of the Athenian relations with the mippoxoi ovrovopoi, and khI -rqp* f|piv aCrrois iv T 0 T 5 
Bpoioi; vopois ... as an allusion to the tnrfiKOoi or CrtroTEXers, the subject allies.® Stahl * 
rgected the co-ordinating function of Kal , . . koI . . ,, but likew'isc made a distinction 
between IXatrooupEvoi , . . Gkois, which he ascribed to all the allies, independent and subject 
alike, and trap’ i^piv . . . Td 5 KploEts, wherein he saw a reference to the subject allies only. 
Furthermore, both scholars separated aOroI? from fipiv, in order to supply an antecedent to 
the oOtwv of the sentence ital o46tls oxiCnrE:! oijrrfiiv. ... A view substantially resembling that 
of Stahl w'as taken of the passage by George Grote, Lipsius, H. G. Robertson, and Bonner,® and 
is best summed up in the w'ords of the latter: ‘ There is a contrast and a comparison between 
litigation in the allied cities, involving Athenian citizens, and litigation in Athens involving 
the allies, rather than a differentiation between independent and subject allies. The antithesis 
is carried by fXaaaoupEvot and Ayoiois. According to the provision of treaties and agreements 
known as ouuP<5^«t ovu^Xal, or ^poXaf, which Athens had with her allies and subjects, a 
plaintiff sought redress for breach of contract in the home courts of the defendant. Conse¬ 
quently Athenians regularly appeared as plaintiffs In the courts of the allies. The words; 
tv tqTs ^p^Xalotv Trp 6 s toCps ^ppAxaus BIkois refer to these suits. ITic allies, on the other 
hand, resorted to Athens for litigation, not only in accordance with the provisions of these 
treaties, but in many other cases as well. For .Athens exercised a wide judicial jurisdiction 
over her allies as a suitable means of control. Thus cases of treason, suits regarding the tribute, 
and, in general, cases involving severe penalties were tried at .Athens in accordance with 

* I Vi-ould here offer my thiuiLs to Profetwr M. Cdry, Tlyuyduies, Erklanaigen laid IVudrrhtrrtrllunjim 31 ; 

Prore«M J. E. Povi'dl, and in particular to rrofesior F. E. MorrU, .-tJP. V {i 834 >, 300 ff- 

jVkock, for most valuable Bssirtancc and triucisnu. * Groit, Woiofj <tf fVrrwr. cd. iBSa, l\% Sah-S and nom; 

* Gooduinj AJF^ I 4. Ijimilb, Mcitr-.'Sihdmann, Diu altisihi wA/ und f^ichtszxr- 

* tldition qf limeydiejf:* (1^2/anrm, p. 972^ nMc JS; Rabcrtaqn, Uttirern^ a/ Taiontet 

* He fursher sq^r^licd tlwt ti had (iix>ppcd out btiy-ttn Sltidi/s, yuuuj and Ecummiks^ IV^ i (19^4); Bonner^ Chufkal 

Ct and TaTTr to the laitT ediunn of 14 (19^9)- PP' cp. also, Morrb, AjF, 

Stcup omiiEcd all these poinu. ^ 

* ^fflrwTwn l^Afn^iUJiupn ludidit C^rmndnUitiO; KC Herhst^ 

as 
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Athenian laws. It is this litigation that the Athenian apologists have in mind when they say: 
Kcd -irop' ritiTv ctOrotj iv toT; dnolois vonois 'rroifioocvTas to; nploEi^,’ 

Other commentators—Goodwin, Jowett, Herbst, Forbes, and Marchant * recognise that 
the passage in (question referred only to the subject allies, as is clear from the use of the terms 
<ipX^ and uTirihooi,^ and from the comparison drawn with other subject peoples. Of this last 
group, all, except Herbst, accepted the passage as it stands, rejecting Classen and Stahl’s 
separation of ocOroTj from and supplying the antecedent of auruv in Kai ouSsls cTKOTrei 
auT«v . . . from the phrase £v toIs fuuPoAoIaij irpos toO? 

A careful study of the passage as a whole shows clearly that there is a continuity of thought 
in chapter 77, and that the subject allies, as champions of whom the Peloponnesians put them¬ 
selves forward, alone are under discussion. It should be noted that in the xoii . . . con¬ 
struction, yap is the connecting particle, ivhile the iscri goes closely with the follo’wing word 
(lAaoooujjcvoi), and must mean ‘ even,’ like the Kal of Kai ix toO ^ikous at the end of the 
preceding chapter,* Thus the passage w'as understood by the scholiast, who, while commenting 
incorrectly on lAtnrffoOpEvoi: dSiKovusuos, ;jriMlouusvoi £v tosj ovvotAAaypomKefij ' 

kjoSq fffOTintas SiKojdijrSa irpo^ ovrou;, ksEtoi Suvautvoi tbs 5!pxovTss ™ TrA£ov.*® 

In accoixlance, therefore, with idiom and general sense koI lAaaoouvcvoi yap kv toT? 
§uM^Aa(ais TTpis ToO^ "s to be taken in close connexion with xal Trap’ i^uTv 

oOtoTs 4 v TOis ouoioi; v6uoi$ troiyitjairrej tos KpioEi; (the Koi of xai rtap* fiulv ouroTj being a 
conneciing ’ and,’ explanatory of £Aiaoo'oiLfU£voi,^J and not to be separated to form a distinct 
category. In interpreting the class of lawsuit here mentioned we may take into consideration 
a further general statement of the speaker. He says later in the same chapter: of Be sl^iaidt'oi 
irpos i^MoS *TTd Tou Tcou itnXsiv, fjvn TTotpetTo u^l olEffOai xpnv€“ yvdipri f| 6uvdti£i Bid tiiv 
dpx^v Kotl dTrojooov £Aaoa'co6waiv, oO tou ttA£ovos uij erEpioKouevoi yapiv exouoiv, dAAd toO 
£vB£oOs 9lpouo'iv fj st drrd trptijTTis dTroSiu^woi tBv vduov (pavep^ eTTAsov£>fTov|jEV.^- 

In ^dew of the close continuity of thought, the conclusion must be that the subject ailts suffered 
some restriction of their rights in connexion with the judgement of lawsuits—a restriction from 
their standpoint, when compared with their previous position, but a limitation also. In the eyes 
of Athens, of the posvers she might have exercised os mistress of an empire. In short, what arc 
d SvMpdAocion irpo? Toif; Biieai? 

This phrase seems to exclude the possibility of a reference to certain grave chaises, which 
appear to have been tried at Ath cns. I a /CI * t o, the deerce on the affairs of the Ery thraeans,' * 
death, or exile with confiscation of property, was appointed as the penalty for murder, and the 
institution of the same punishment for treason and ‘ betrayal of the state to the tyrants ’ naay 
possibly be deduced from this exceedingly fragmentary inscription. As far as the inscription 
goes, no prm'ision seems to Iiave been made for the reference of such cases to Athens, but the 


* Goodvrin, AJP, I (1S80), 16: TraiafatiiM of 

Thuqtdiiti, ed, iBfij, nertcj p. Herlnt, 7 "bJrfiSAi, 
p. 31; Forbes, <d. of'J"hTKTWidH, Book 1 , 1895; Marcbwi:, 
td_ uf Thucydides, Book 1, 1905. 

^ On the podtiufi of the alUf* at the rcnindiuK of iht 
Deliui LcsgiiOh IT- Thuc.j Ip 97; 1, 96 (same proiided 

money ccirilrihuuimsp and Bomt prot-idod jJiipa); for ihe 
latct position, rp- Thuc-, 10* 5: ihe allici arc called 
except lisbw and Chiewp which are KUEOfLomou^; 

50 , toOp in Thuc^ VI, a: mi yip toOs ^ 

XlovE piir Kal Mr|&ui^ud^ vf^v 
TTopcKuxft "KVE fil WisAXoul XPnEl*TU?f ^ail^pOF 

. . . On the ocher handp in Vlt, 57, ^ TUueydido calta all 
Tnemben of the Empire frir^tom (period of ihe Syraeusan 
Expedlliaii)p and diiCinguiiho bcCwecn wivolw and 

ifTT^ootj, Slelhymna bcioR vowLii T'he 

i^nri^imL he alfO caiU CrrrvnhiEt and Atnoi^ 

the u^K«i hikI i^nonXiIf arc nmnccli ErrUi 

Styra, Carjf tUir nAndroi, Tenoa ; from loniap MjleCuH 

and ChlO». He ton.linu» I Toirmv Xbi oCrx ifirernArli 
ifntf fdpau. iMtD| ^ ft^TTi^wiiei ^uwo^revTO. But the 

paMg« U poMbly totmipt; ct^fidvcyoi here w rcjecCiHl hy 
Stahl md Fratttbel ] [ (3), 


91^ and note 635.. 

• Herbit, op. fiu pp. 30 ff.^ while refo$Tu^^S 
subject altics arc referred lo^ objeeccd to ftooroii^wi hein^ 
applied to The Athcniana^ when later in (tiC pwLsaage ihc aamc 
teem ii applied to the jdllea^, m the elau^ ^ ti napi 

t6 ip/l oXwtoi Jtp^Wii A ^ S^ui^Ayii 6iff -riiv ^ 

frrrwoOyF ... So he preferred lO read Ramw- 

Itfvw^p thm $upplylng an antcccdcnC to eourr^T. 

■ Cp. DcnniFlon, Grttk ParikitSt, pp. E oB, 11 

S^lm ad Thijydiiim^ ed- Kude |[Tcubtlier), pp, 62-3. ^ 
i« For the UTUeof cp. DcriLp LVfp 14: dAA' 

QiEv Yt hcil evy^upeEv Cftm |.l^ Eetcilr 

Elvofl « . imdB(tnratfCtastka(Fhila!csj^i 4 (i 9 ^ 9 )f 
pp. 2614-6'- _ . , . 

ri^r[p with meanlnf; * molinn/ ' rcsoluiionp' ^ m 


IG 1*. to. 

** A rcfcronjce to juch h wn by Upriui^ Boancr and 
Koberuon (cp- note 5 abo^c), in Thuc^do 1, 77. i. 
the phrase: tv ■relt^ itoiV^isairrts tAs - . . 

Date, rtCffl 470-460 B.e.; sec Tod^ Hitir Gr^ Imcr^ 
p. 48; Tfff £ji7iA7ae/iu*T^jiflfl^ FClw^ BcihefT XXXV^l; 

Schaefer^ //nwJ, LXXl (. 1936)^1 129 ff. 
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texi is vcr^' uncertain and broken at this point. On the other hand, in lines afr- 8 , in the oath 
of the newly constituted Boulc, there seems to be some mention of the possible expulsion of 
certain political offenders, which is not to take place [ 6 jv[€o] tcj ’Afcvaiov koI 

TO [5]epo . . . (yvtbpri restored from line 26 ).But again the restorations are too extensive and 
uncertain to warrant any conclusions. In IG f®, 39 appendix is added to the main body 
of the decree providing that the Ghalcidians shall retain the administration of Internal 
discipline (eMuaen 1 ^), except in capital offences, in w'hich lipeovs is to take place to the Heliaea 
at Athens, presided over by the Thcsmothctae.i’' The meaning of l(p£oij here is uncertain. 
In/Vristotle, AS. ttoA., 9 , i ; 45,^1 .15»3 ; 53. 55.^. generally to mean ‘ appear,*” 

and so, too, in Demosthenes LVII 6 (cp. Pollux VIII, 62 — 3 ). The penalties of death and 
confiscation of property tvere imposed for treason against .Athens and the League (cp. IG I-, to), 
and a possible mention of these may exist in IG 1-, 22 (Miletus), w-ith provision for appeal or 
reference of the case to Athens Charges of treason were brought against wealthy members 
of the allied states,** and probably the vtiotcotikos iAtitiip of Aristophanes engaged in such.** 
Atheiiaeus remarks ”... KaS' 6 v 54 0 a?iO(Oooi<pcrroOvTes 'A&rivatot el; dtrru 

To; viiaicJ'riKocs SIkoc; ypts+'duEvos n; koI t 6 v 'Hyi'iuova Sltcrtv Tiyoyeu el; to; A 6 fivas , . . 
and relates the story how the actor ss'as saved by Alcibiadts. The circumstances and ^the 
phraseology used seem to indicate that it was a public action (ypot^i)).*® Isocrates mentions 
that among the cbaiges brought against the Athenians, in their imperial administration, occur; 
Kol to; BIko; koI Kplmis Tii; 4v0d6E yiyvonhwts xoi; owuayoiS koI tt\v twv 96 pcov eTottpo^iv 
. . . Bocckh, in the light of para. 66 of the same speech: rl; 4 otiv oOtoj; dtpui];. oori; oox 
Eupficrci rrpo; tout’ dirTfnrETv on -rrJktlous AoxeBonubvioi twv 'EJAi^vtov <5cttpiiraus dTTEKTOvacji 
™v Trap’ t^uTw. iriXiv okoOnEv, el; dywva xal xploiv Kcrraordirrojv; concludes that 

the reference in para .’63 is to capital cases; but Fraenkel pointed out that the point of 
comparison is the number of those slain by the Spartans w'ith the number of those brought to 
trial by the Athenians, Finally it may be noted that the defendant in Antiphon’s de Caede 
fierodis (V) is made to remark (para. 47 ): a ouBe iroXft l^ctrriv, dveu 'Aeiiualojv o064va 
OavdTtp snuitSom, and the action is itself a ease in point, though a preliminary investigation 
seems to have taken place in Lesbos.** It woM seem, then, that trials for murder and treason 
took place at Athens,*” and that ffEoi; in IG I®, 39 , means * reference* rather than * appeal.’ 
This is the interpretation generally given to (Xcn.), 'A 0 . toA., I, 16 - 1 B®*: SoKEt 64 . , . koI 
T^e KtBdibs ^ouAtdrecFBal 6 x 1 toO; dvayKdjouffi trri Blnots . . ., 

and the purpose was thought to Ijc political, as appears from iV/., I, [ 6 , 9 ; e1 B^^oTkoi Elyou 
iKoicnOi Tds BIkos, kts dyedpEvoi ’Aetivorioi; Tot>rou; dv mpSv oiItmv dncbAAwctv oitive; ipiAot 
udAitTra f^tjccv 'Aeiivaicou tm Sf|Mtp , - but in view of the clause (I, tS, 6 ); oti BeT u4v 


'• Hi:ghl>y, who has workrd mt the o™xn66» 
merti of the Inscription, tatHild read r*l»[wj ti? 

tty . . BcihcU XXXVI, 

“ 'The decree erabpdJci tw& Twluticmi ; (flj the <kiww 
j^a.ninl<’:ciii|; ihe righd of ChalctJ, and the allegiance of 
the CHialcidlam, and {b) the rtgiilauoa of ccriam dctaiEl 
in iht afTain of Chalcij after the revolt of 446 m-C- 
Tod, cp. Of, p- 85- . _ 

For a delinuioii of cp. Plato, Pfcia^ofAS, 

Si laai f] ■rtSuotfS tTWypniirtwa. TrCiXei*v 

ftlOOflETfiiv MT* TWTCW? 6iKtYV^^ Kfll ^ 

dpS(i3Ci(B. Os her*? -ravTfi«, ja\ iwva 

■oaiAftwi Tfiiumi| KTrl wwp' *tai TtoWax^* ^ rWtnwO'TnS 

'* tGl\ 3^, 71-6. , , r 

“ In 45, 55* might mean rcfcfenec or 

^ cofninisGion for irUh" 

*■ Ikii the irktcriptioii is very fra^jmeniaiTr'* S« bcliJH'. 

“ Cp. Afiitophanet, Piv, 63^ f. : -tOw ^ (tmon 

toiJS noxtiE ital TiAOvOtotJf, J altiai flp«rriS*iffry, ^ «w«* ti 
SpoffiBou, 

" Amtophancs, dswjp 1421 IT, ^ . 

“ Note here that no qumlon atisci of mal in the 
allied iiaic, with suhacqurnl appeal lO Athms; cp. dm, 


1454 fl"' ■ ^ ] ififlAwAtJflws k^t' [ 

iwt' e* talu*. TTI. paiitoM’ | Airynr 3 ™? dw 

TipLv V^wev 4 £ 4 ^- jv. iriw i^ovd^is. j 
m, 4 -rfXil EeOpo, w S' fwle’ hS 1t+Tii^ J iptraMwivos tA 

“ IX, 407b. 

Bo«kh, Staatihaiii^Umg d- I (3}^ p. 476 and 

note e. 

.\ll, 83; pcriiapa on the basil of the piiiaagc (ThuC. Ij 
77» 1) under dUeusiofi. 

■■ Bdcctfa^ cp. fif^ 11 ii3)* note 639. 

Antiphon 29, 

Cp. the terrmof the H>aEh in IG !■* 39, 4-lot o6k 

tX XoAidSos oOSi Tbi irt^ Awli | irttrm irawo oOS* 
iSidtw i w oOSi fvyfi oufii 

eOSi pvfii dfoipi | ootHit 4 ^ to 

CMliH TO 'ABinffiiow^ 

” llic worlc be] 04 \gl to the period bclw’ecn 430 a.C. 
and 434 a.c. Cckcr {i>« Sclifiji twn dfr 

daiei k to mid-41^9 a.iL ; Kalinka posaibly to 4s j 

” Cp, id., ], 14 : iTEpl 5i TcSv fcotWoere? ouwO' 

^ leal Tuiis —yiyvwrarTS 

fin iiwttoSm uhr MeYk^i tSu fipx®™ *1 

fcffXiioowmi^ fli kbI d lox^^pbl k SMyiorcip 
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d^tK^pcvDV ’AQrjvaje Bki^v 6ouvon ual AopeTv . , it is uncertain whether such grave charges 
were the only ones the writer had in niindt^ ^ 

Despite the criticisms of Gobet commentators continue to read Biwai, ® but 

derive ^4^6X0105 from cither ^jipbAotov or |u}ipoAi^, Grote, Classen, ^cckh, Gilbert and 
Marchant regarded §upp6Xoaotl Bixai as lawsuits resulting from ^ypdXoiia—‘ Gcschafisvertr^c ’ 
or * Commercial Contracts ’Jowett, Forbes, Lipsius, Goodwin and others give the dcriva* 
tion from ^uppoActl (in the fourth century: ovppoXa).» 

The usual interpretation of ^irpdAonov is ‘ a commercial contract, and the use of the term 
in the fourth century in speeches on private suits,*® to denote a contract regarding a mercantile 
loan, has largely influenced the manner in which the word is generally understood when it 
occurs in a fiflh<entury cont^t (in IG 1*, 16 and 116). On the other hand, the term §uup6Aenov, 
denoting a legal relationship, can have a much wider sense; cp» Dent* XXXI II, 3 ■ ^iJ^dXaiov 
lyyeiov, and Dcm. XXVII, 27, where it signifies a ' business agreement,’ in this case the 
mortgage of a body of slaves; a group of Lysias’ speeches were entitled' Abyoi ™v ctvii^Aafwv,’ 
one of w'hich was a speech against Aeschines the Socratk in an action for debt; ** m Isaeus 
(IV, la) wills are covered by the term ovupdAaia; to quote a later example, the word is used 
in the same sense of a Ic^ rdatlon (civil) in a treaty between Miletus and Olbia.^' This wide 
general meaning is clear in the philosophers also cp. Aristotle, Ill, t, 7 (^^75^)* 

KOI Tos Bikos EikAjoucti Korra uspos, olov iv Am<£ 5 o:!uovt Tds tmv cruupoXfllcov 6i>«i3£i tmv 
^96po5v &AA05 fiXAos, ol Gi yipoirres -rds ^ouikASt 5' tripo^. Here a wide 

range of cases is clearly comprehended in the term ouupbAata, and Suscmihl is coireot in 
translating it as ‘ Civilsacben,’ so, too, in Plato, l/ges, 913a, 922a, 956b, cmuPoAcna are the 
’agreements’ {obUgoiiones) which form the basis of evciyday life and intercourse; cp, 956b, 
6-re 61 plpq GiefpnTOi Tqs TToXems oupTraaT]?, oaa ts kqI a 6sl yiyvEff&ot, kcA. vopoi Ttspl t«v 
ovp^Xaicov eIs Guvopiu tCv Meyiormv trepl TrctVTCov Eipnirrcci, t 6 AoitrGv 6q Gittos aw Ejn 
ylyvsoGott," Hesychius defines ovppoAatov as, among other things, a ouuaAAocyua, signifying 
an * association/ **■ 


5(pi^ A IffTOj tqO "Aflrivaawif, Sii TOf&ra efl? 

Kd dnramivwAn^ irout H 

“ tr KCm* unliJcely thal ihc npvrawrta, katbQlir'tajCj ^nd 
hire of hoiUbos, beaiEA of burden and alava ^Lild be men- 
lioTicdi cvefl by a biased wTiTer, ai considerable soyrcef of 
incoine^ if CSiM mvotvinjj murder and trcaHwi alone wm 
referred to Athens. 

C^berr Aw. Lnrf., p. 167, mats Up hli mind that 
6 iMa liifziify ^ Ktrej GCwsn or ol 

and condemnl ihc ffpitll He jiays, 

* Non, bcEie gritecc appcILui ris Ksarra ^uuiPoAa 6bw^ vel 
dirA Clkur;, quaa dici munif^iunn Cfl-r ^^ct[1ipe 

adiectirum «t quod TCapuil Kraedtaftl ct rado 
et U5UIII. "£|ipAXi|i»fS i^raecimi Hi Ct (MpiAiiwset Cnfu&oXj|4fifl^ 3 

etc,, sracca noH luni.^ He rejrards Bci^rhilia 

aj prcamiflg tfe COTFCCt readinx bis ^loas: 

EImxj. 'AT-nwoL tmi " ubfi nemo dubitavEt 

f-mcudaic: Tos itnTa [3iLiiiP<5iXfeii|a, pollato Harpfk;'ratiofie+ 
JhC. oivpoAfli et muliis orarotum locis.' and cmetidj ibc test 
of Thuc. I, 77, 1 to: Iv Tol? Tipis 

Hwychiua, howcvcTi ah* SMi ffuy^BXoiaS. ILkoS 

Tis (emended by A]b^TtUi-^^hI^idt to 

Of thU gloia Ciobet aa», "non iMUm beri 
aiit nudiua lextiiii niiui error est, qui noitm codices 
omnes obaklet; apud ipflum H. depravata scriptuxa con- 
spkitur V. eu|i^4Xa£ss ClKof. Q,ui locus nan emendandtu 
sed d\tm contemptu abaicicndiil HI, qi^niadnndiim 
srxeenTiH apud Hoycbiuin radem RttnaA altbi iniegra et 
incorrupta legiluri aJSbl vidoM ct depravaca/ 

** Nolc lh*t in die present article and ^MuPoXoi 

arc lucd In tderence to the fifth ccntiirii% and the fotim 
fl'uu^dXw and in fourth-ccntury' coonectioDs. 

** Crate, //ulo^ of odr lEt^ IV. ^^rS-Si Qaitscn 

edr of iTiuc^ilidcs^ m\ Sieup^ 1S97; BoecMl, Siaalshaui^ 
d, ,'Jj^.r ] (3)h 47^ b; GLUxrrt, Hamlituih 


grifch. SiOfllsalifTtwnfrf t (a}, 4^7 Marchfliit+ cd. of 

VflwH/Th»ryi&fc. td. rfiBi, p. «; Forbev, 
fd. orThticydides, L (1890,67! Upaiui. MeiHr-Schotniarin. 
Doi dllUrAi p. 973 ^ Goodwin, 

.iJP, I {1S80), + Cp. Morris, AJPt V (188&}, 

^ G. RoberEion, op. nl.. p. la. . » j 

■■ Far the general principles of see Kahr^lcdt, 

P-W.. IVp I (ll scries)* coll. Upsilw* 

tip. rtf., pp. 965 i Kahrstt?d^ md Staaiiaitg^ 

hUrigr in Athtn, pa^mi Hicaig, Si^atsutftrdgf ntff 

RiSiihilfi, passim: Eusult-Swoboda, GriecA. 

II, 12++, tr For general pfincipica of cfuvi^isXu in 

the aneient authorities, cp, Arbtot-p iW., Hi, ip ^ ( 1 ^ 75 ^) • 
5, To-ii fT33oa)i RhiL, I. 4. 4 (Andocido) 

IV* tS; l 4 arpocratioTi, s.i\ pvv^flAfiL For the manner tn 
which they were made, cp, J^rkatodcn AiS.ireA., LIX, 6; (Detrt. j 
VII 9 ff. the -FtdXaf IkkXtito$ in rdalion to 
ace k; XII. 7, 67; .\fagniart, pp. 333. 432 . See P-W., 
itic. fil., lor between independent atai« ai 

variuul pcrlodl, and Idr suiih betvwn Alhem and inde¬ 
pendent atats ^ IG I\ i 13; 11*, i k 46 and , IG 11 ^ 

I . lai does not affcrfd an example of uw^tjAac m ihu sense. 

** Dcm. X.KXIII, 2: XXXIV, 3c ^ XXXII. T. 

« Aihenaeus^ Xlll« 33 (Cud). 

Dittenbcrifer, SjflL (3), 266* lo^ ^ n 
5 MiAtiiriti* iv 'Oipt? . - .; cp. iC XI It 5« ^8 
(Carthaca'}: Koi SiidiJ™ mi]^ 6 ^a (early 

third century') ^ for the same phnue* q>. Aristotle. PdL 
II 1 + r. 10 Jis.7^J: owpcAsao Bs^Oof^ where, however, 

ovapiimO* is a " contract.' 

« Goodwint AfP. I tsS8o)p 14 ff. 

“ Cp^ Beaelcr, .^riifcAn/f d. /. 

RcchiiKtsdiiehti^ 50 (Rom. Abtcilung), 441-a. 

For a diM^^iion nf eu>eiWiiynara as the equivalent o4 
the Latin * therefore comprehending not oiUy 
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In the decree {IG P, 16), which deals with legal relations between Athenians and citizens 
of Phaselis, the term is used. The text, date and general significance of the decree 

will be discussed later, here lines 5-11 alone concern us. They read thus: Sti nv 
*A 0 [^viioi ^lu[^pd]^CIlov yEVTiTOi [irpos a))cKrr|XiT[«]u Tiva. *Aeyi[v]ii[tn 5 £l 6 ) 4 x 0 ^ ylywofoi 
irapl rd Tcji TTolAeodpxrai Kod&ccnrp Xj[iois, KaiJdAAo6i dpo. The text adopted is that of 

IG I, editio minor; Koehler VII, t6i and /G II, n) restored: dv]aypdTtn- ® T' 

filHacM ’AeltrivnCFi . . followed by Roberts-Gardner {Inlroduitiim (0 Creek Epi^aphy, II, No. 
30) and Photiadcs (’E<p- *Apx-, 192a, p. 64) ; Tod {Greek HisHirical Inscriptions No. 32) accepts 
the alternative restoration: 'A&ri[v]Ti|[(Ti to? BJIkos ... in place of A09 [v]ti|[oi ei ik(^ 

. . .; the restoration KOtedtrsp Xtfoi? . . . (Sauppe, in IG II, 11 and IG 1 *, 16) will be ^cussed 
later. In the event of a existing at Athens between an Athenian and a Ihasclitc, 

law-suits arising from such an association are to be tried at Athens in a court presided 
over by the polemarch. Here ^p^oXaiov is generally understood to mean a ‘commercial 
agreement/ with the further implication that it is a mercantile agreement. Emphasis is 
laid in each of the two clauses on 'A6fivnoi, and the conclusion reached that when a mercantile 
agreement was made at Athens between an Athenian and a PhaseUte, law-suits ansmg from it 
were, in every case, to be tried at Athens. The explanation given for this regulation is that 
Athens sought thus to protect her position as die centre of money-lending business, cas^ 
foreign merchants attempted to avoid their contractual obligations by unlawful means. 
an explanation is based on the fourth-century law concerning itmopiKoi BIkoi; in the fourth 
ccniurv a close supervision of foreign merchants was vitally necessary to Athens, since she 
depended on them to such a great extent for her com supply, but in the preceding century h^ 
sea power and her position of dominance rendered such a regulation unncci^ary. U is indeed 
a fact that in the fifth century special officials existed to deal with the affairs of overseas nior- 
chants, but they existed for the benefit of the merchants themselves, not to protect .Athenian 
banking interests. These officials were the vatrro 5 (Kon,<® and it is strange that the polcmaj-ch, 
and not this bodv of officials, should be mentioned here as the competent magistrate, if 
Acflcm is to be understood as a ‘ commercial agreement/ It seems better to place the emph^is 
in the clause: ' A0r|VTioi tos Bikcis y[yveeie«i irapcf moXeuipxt? * * on 
than on 'Aeiivncfi. In the fourth century the polemarch was in charge of the introdiicuoti 
of private suits which concerned metics, proxenoi and fooTE^Eis, to the appropriate judicial 
bodv-i.;, to the tribal judges (Eixctord xorcd Ei^pou^)—who in turn referred the case to the 
Bioi^Tti! ’ In the event of an appeal of cither party from the decision of the 6iatTr|TCfl to the 
court {t6 6iKo(rnipiow), the StaiTTiTai handed over the case, together with the relevant docu¬ 
ments, to the tribal judges of the defendant’s tribe, and they introduced it to the court 
Aristotle calls such suits SIkoi . . . iSien Uv a 1 te toIs uetoikoij koI toic iaorsWai xoi toTs 
TT poftvon yiyvopsuon . • a phrase which makes it uncertain whether the mciics, etc., were 
plaintiffs or defendants. It would be natural to suppose that when an Atheniait ;md a foreigner 
fmctic) went to law, if the mctic was defendant, the case would be assigned by lot by the 
polemarch to one of the ten groups of tribal SiKaorai, while if the citizen ivas defendant, the 


‘ bkLiJiiCM agfwncnB * {ffuvaWbTli™ hwO™). * ffbligit- 
ItoiVJ M contrii^tu; giving rise 10 ^ 

CQtltrilftU *}, ^ "I0rt5" {ahtigalmti rx t. 

GmV eqiili ttlent of wh^ch W i?iiP«WAypcrrn pr^ 

ducins; Bitaa twos {*rftrsW « m 

XXXI ^ 31 - - r -Ji » - ^ 

Their iwrUdjclion WEr mfrehants ts rcl«T«i 10 m a 

.p«th Qf (XVJl. of 

^ith rvmta which tDok place at the end of 
Thr Irjficofafmpheri PhoCiUi, Suidai imd ^ekkzt\An^d 
Grafc^ L 2% 3) nica««Wi Ihctn aj conccrijrf Will 
mcrcliuiu and Ibe port oF At^iWr T &cy are 

Tiamcd Abo in an itiwripdon* fc l*p of A not loaf; 

After 4 ii&-5 B-C-i their canipcti^cc m thi 5 ca« u 

not clear, 'flicy miul have originAlrti at art dalCp 

when ltnr<ip«FS and were not diiunffniinwl apart: 


Schwahn (PAV., R^aliWr^ s.v. AmiJcprfiAal, cnlL 2 p 6 t^} 
**tgflcata- the period t>f Sdloftp iince the latier ^ lcg;iilatinn 
tCKll cogTiisAnce oF mcrcanlile assoctatioaU. Thcir 
Fujicih^ci? mxat hA\^ been connected with mncaniile aiTain, 
It should be JWted dun Hcjychius {J-P.) mentiara, in Addiliotl 
IQ Ehcir nirtcantile funclicms, that they had ch^e of actiom 
asainst dicnl For unLawfuJ aasumpliotl of ddicnship, and 
MarpQcraLion niefitiaiii only this Funedon. ^ Hut ICbrtc 
LVIH (19331+ 23Bfr-: and the ev idence there 
cited} hw shown cWivincinglY that thb duty- wa* 

10 them probably after 443 m.C., ivhik before that tunc the 
^ooeijuzi had charge of mch actions agaimt aUiw fypoTol 

** ArbtQlIe, 'AB. i™A.h 53. 3. TiapaSi&iiOTi Talt 5 ‘ -ft>T? 

To^l ^€Cryo™t 
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case would automatically he aissigried to the BiKaorai Kord of his tribe^ without the 

intcn.-entioii of the polemarch; in other words, the standing of the defendant w'ould decide 
whether the polem^rch initiated the case or nO[- This seems to follow from Aristotlej 'AS. 
ttoA., 53, 3^ where it is stated that appeals from the decision of the GtaiTTHTott w'cre referred to 
the tribal SiKacrroci of the defendant's tribe. Actually, howc\''er, the polemarch introduced 
cases concerning a metk not only as plaintiff Dem. XXXII, 29], but also as defendant 
Lysias XXIII, 2). Thus in the fourth century' the polemarch had full charge in Initiating 
private suits in w^hich resident aliens, proxenoi and loorriXeT^ were concerned.^" 

It seems that the polemarch exercised similar functions in the fifth cctitury, in regard to 
certain categories of foreigners. A number of inscriptions record decrees granting honours to 
various benefactors of the Athenian stale. Among the rights afibrded them was legal redress 
for wrongs inflicted by citizens of Athens, or of the states of the Empire.^® In the earlier 
examples of these decrees the polemarch is named as the competent official to introduce to 
the courts cases invoking the recipients of these privileges. The decrees m question refer to 
the foreigner thus privileged only as plaintiff, but there is little doubt that when a case arose in 
%vbjch he figured as defendant, the polemarch had charge of it in such circumstances aho^ It 
would appear, then, ill at the present decree secured for Phasclites at Athens the right of having 
private suits, in which they vvere concerned, supervdsed by the polemarch. Therefore, in view 
of the fact that this magistrate, in (he fifih cqntury, had charge of suits covering a much wider 
province than just * commercial agreements,' in the case of proxenoi and those who received 
equal honours with the latter, and that in the fourth century' be introduced to the courts all 
cases in which metics, proxenoi and IooteXeTs w'crc concerned (except two limited categories), 
it may be concluded that in the PhaseUs inscription IumPoAociov must have a wider significance 
than it is generally understood to possess. 

An attempt has here been made to show that ^upoXaiov is, in civil matters, the legal rela¬ 
tion out of wdiich could arise law-suits covering more or l{ss the same province as 6isai ^Serri 
It is the equivalent of the Laiin ' obligatioj and as the latter could give rise to "^aclimes 
rjf coniTadu* and to 'adioms so, too, ihc Greek equivalents of these* *Bikoci tfpos Tiuft 

and ' Sixot Kcrrd TIV05/ respectively, are both included in 6tK0fi drrd Therefore, 

in interpreting in the phrase d |uuPoAcdai SiKcti it is unnecessary to make a 

laborious distinction between fuppoAociov and ^uiniPoAcfl. 

Three references in the lexicographers associate with the subject allies of Athens, 

(i) He^ychilis, drrd cfvuPoAmv 61x63 eiv: ^Bikojou ^Afrqvaloi diro ocrupoAtav toIs CmriKaoif 

xcd toOto fjv xoXtTTOV. (ii) Pollux (cd. Bethe), On&m. VHI^ 63, EuiTOpixai [xoti] 
al tGv iuTTopcjv q Twv TO ijiTTopiov dcTTo ouu^Awv 6' OTT ol £ji}]jiuoc)(Oi iEiKdjoirto. 
(iii) Bekkcr, AneadGiti Graecfl, p. 436 from a WTitor of unknown but certainly late date' 
f Jow’ctt) ) J j^if. dmro ou^JipoXeav GiKd^Ei: 'Aflrivaiot drro ouMpdXwv iSiKOjov Tots CarqKooi?^ 
ouT&>5 "'ApioTorlXq^. These references have occasionetl a good deal of discussion at various 
limes, but it is doubtful w'hcthcr much independent value can be assigned to them. The 
gloss of Hcsyxhius, particularly^ in view of the remark * Kctl tdOto is almost 

certainly based on Thucydides I, 77, The reference of the waiter in Bekkeris Ane^dofa 


Except umoAXwqri and J|rrfO(>iKd, of which ihc 

l'haTnoihjci;ic had charec- 

1 ti^ prPvUioni fall ‘mio IWO Claam: (a} AEaia 

(la 20, 55p 56, 106a, IJO, IJ3, 118, 150, 153) and 

agalrtat viotcnK (^[nw5 Unros} f/C I*. 143, 154. 72). 
tliat ihr diiUnctioEi is a real one Is by I*, 20 and 

56, where both are mentioned ; fllld the fiaiuie of ihe 
ASu 4 p ai a eivilwTong, Is clear from IG 1*, flSi f- - ^ik&jcv 
-ri^. Twja ToOfTC# iffidwl. ifp6$ frQAjtiiapx®*^ 

TTpvrto^Sa VM hu iiaj iW Mtq itXJiiJ irlirtt ™ himtp. 

5™. . . . (Hir rostoralkiii seems well olabUshcd.) 

In some pf thrK inscriptions the pcfsan is convoended 
IP the prpttcliiiun oF Uie ^ule^ Piytancis a41>d ^EfategPip 
but these mm to belpng to a pcriwl in pr afiex 430 B.c. 
{IG 5S (430 ; lu6 (41E-4P8 p^c.); ip^ (of same 


peripd as 106): ita (410-409 h.c.) ; 113 (f. 410 i.c.); 
I rS (408-407 B.c.); (uncertain) )i as fax ia the c^^idence 

r i. The ccajttples in which the polcmandti is named are 
l*p aS (before 44^445 B ^.); 55 (about 431 ; 153 

(before 430 8 ,Cm) - and 15.2 (oF unccrtaiEl date, but pPs^ly 
446-445 (4411-44 e] n.C., since [he ptOpOScTj Denioclcidcs, 
bean the saitke name as the proppscr nf the Brea tiemchy 
decree [IC I*t 45 p 43)+ 

^ Sisc note 

Beihe reads li^rrapip^i m (BhaM) fpr the older 

hmOfmoi Ct i«d <weiw«. He also suggests 5 ’ 

hmiir tBusAjaiFTO. 

■■ See Qpbclp .Vutw for the eon- 

DccEipn pf Thuc>'didra and FJciyemiu- 
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looks like a repetition of Hesychius j ‘ oCrTCj>s 'ApioTOTiXi|5' cannot refer to Aristotle, A0. 
iroA., 59, 6, because in that passage Aristotle refers to his own penod, and to 
between Athens and independent states; subject allies had ceased to exist in 33® B»c., cv'cn 
if they existed in the Second Athenian League. The whole looks like a contamination of 
Aristotle and Thucydides, both at second hand. The first part of Pollux’ gloss: EuiropiKai 6 e 
[ xoi] - • ’ itiTTOpiov, must be drawn from .Aristotle, *Afl, noX., 59, 5 (on the functions 

of the ihcsmothctae), and fourth-century speeches on mercantile cases. 1 he second pari: diro 
ovupdAcov 6e . . . JBiKdtjovro, follows naturally as far as a mention of the o^poXo are 
concerned, because .Aristotle, in that passage, goes on to mention the functions of the 
ihesmothetae in connexion %vith oOu^oXa. The reference to the subject allies is probably 
due to a confusion of Aristotle with Thucydides. Little more can be drawn from all three 
than that Thucydides I, 77, 1, was understood to refer to the subject allies. 

The cpigraphical evidence which we possess, belonging to the fifth century, aflbrds the 
only really trustworthy evidence for ^upoAocl between Athens and her allies. ^ 

are mentioned in IG I®, t6 (Phaselis); 10 I®, 60 (Mitylene); /G I®, 116 (Sclymbria); iO 1 % 
136,** and 10 IE, i, i (Samos). It can be restored wnth certainty in lO 1 ®, 133 ” Associated 
with the term ^uupoAni is the phrase **: SIko^ BtSovai KCn SfxEoficn . , as in /G II-, i, 1, 
restored in IG l\ 60 (Lesbos), and 133,”, and possibly to be restored in iO P, 136.''“ 

It happens that decrees are preserv'ed mentioning between .Athens and three 

independent members of the Athenian Empire:- — Chios (implicit in IG 1 -, 16), Mitylene {/G I*, 
60), and Samos {IG II®, i, i).®* 

The Phaselis decree, which contains the reference to the Chians, is in many respects the 
most important of these inscriptions, and merits close study. Serious problems of date, text 
and interpretation arc associated with it. The decree was first published by Rochlcr •**; 
emendations were proposed by Sauppe,*i Dittcnberger,** and Bannicr*®; a new examination 
of the original stone seems to have been effected for the /G, cdilio minor (cd. Hiller von Gacrt* 
ringeti), and another by Phot 5 ad«,« who is followed in some details by Tod.*® Wlhclm ** 
made fresh proposals as to its date, and suggested certain emendations. Since its discovery 
use has been made of this inscription by practically all writers on the economic history of 
■Athens, and on the Athenian judicial system in the period of the Empire. Therefore no 
apology is needed for a somewhat lengthy treatment of it here. ^ ^ 

Koehler, the first editor of the inscription, dated it betwxen the battle of Cnidus (^394 B.q.) 
and the * King’s Peace ’ (386 b.c.), Judeich« to 388 B.c.; both writers based their dating on 
the ionic forms, and on certain historical events.” Wilhelm»» showed that the Ionic forma 
W'crc natural in an inscription to be set up in Phaselis, where the Ionic dialect in and 
assigned the decree to die fifth century. The Phasclites, who had at first resisted Gimon, 
were brought o\*er to the Athenian side by the Chians (with w'hom they were closely assoemted), 
a short time licfore the battle of the Eurymedon.'* Meyer '> therefore assigned the decree 


“ la the fifth ccnhiry, SupM*. fvsifioM. in >1*= 

and in- 

<!Onw’t femm. 

Jt IS imLnc^Tl whether il refcis ail all™ State tw 

flOL _ __ „ 

IG I** 13(j: T6r -}; * 

133: --BaJ\ 

Aif. hisJ tfffv TfpOTO, fcrfihamp -- J- 

** As in with LndependenC fu J h 

EI3 (f. 4tn iG II*, ij 207 {£■ - . 

" Eanrtier ascribes ihii example iO an allied slAlt wm^+ 
afEei- rrvi>]l, had relumed to its alle^innce BhiL llacn.t 

10x7, 13411]. 

“ Potsihlv u\so ill IG IG 90 (treaty with the Bottiawns. 
. 43 - 1 - 441 - 416-415 B.C.?): [- - - SiMwlKH SI Tis si[*« 
(litkcs 3-4). but here the BCum may have lome cunoex^ 
with tlifl aMe»incnt of tribute; cjj. hues 
fiJfxesT - - - - {or^ allcniatiyclyj 

Jixnr pjtrase oceiujs in the procJanLaiion of a trace on the 
ocrxwioti of the Eleusitiian festiA'al [JG 1 ®. 6 [before 400 ».c.|; 


tbiiHe who participate have to undeirtaluc ^ BipS^vai 

uadi 

“ After the failure of the Tevoli in 439 B.c. the bamiAfi 
fleet was sumnderedp atid the fortirications d^sTIlatktled^ 
but no tribute was imposed. 

^ VII (1873)4 t6i; la II. X E. 

** Syihgt (2), 72^ followed by Robcrts-Gajtiner, 
dufHon to Gmt Epigraphy, \ I, 7^-®^ 

“ Bfr. Phii HWA* 19^7. colhpl and 1342. 

'A 4 ?x.p 1^^. PP^ fT- 
** Gr. /fill. Isffr, No, 311. 

•• GGA, iBcyS, 204-^05. 

Sitidiin, p- '9®p H'Ote l • 

*■ So Hitki, Grnk iiiiU fnjiripHans (aj, 3G {363-362 B.C,}; 
Michch R^auit, 6 {fourtli century)* 

GGA, 1598, 504-5. 

^ PlutareK 1:2 [ 436 a'-b). 

fjOirs^tmgfn Ciw att^ 11, 
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to the period immediately following the battle (467 or 465 but it has been pointed out t^t 
‘ it is not a treaty of alliance such as was made after Eurymedon, but a juridical treaty which 
naight have been made at any timCi' Pp Haggard regards its formula as indicating a date 
after 462 B.C.; S. Luria ” dates the form of the prescript to the period between 486'6 and 
421 B.c. These wide limits are reduced by Oliver ** to the period between 45* 449 b.c., 

on the ground that the name, LpCorij borne by the proposer of the Phaselis decreCf should also 
be read in the same position in the text of a treaty between Athens and Hermionc, which is to 
be dated on historical grounds in the period 451-449 b.c. A date circa 450 B.c- is accepted by 
Tod. 

The inscription itself is much damaged and worn (see photograph in Efp- ^PX'i 
p. 63}, and its defective text has been subjected to restorations which vary considerably. The 
editors arc in substantial agreement on the text of the early part of the decree (lines 
the sulycct-maiter of which has already been dealt with in connexion with the term ^ppoXoiov. 
It may be noted here that the restoration in lines lo-ii, Kc(0dntep X[[ioi5 . . . (Sauppe), has 
found general acceptance, c.xcept from Bannier,^® who would read: KcdJirrep 
an unconvincing substitute. The next section, lines 11—1.4, introduces a major problem of 
restoration: Tffl|[v 6’ fiXAoSi] drrd ^oupoXcdv Kon-|la tos 600$] §unpoAds irpos \ <J)a[tniXfTots] 
Tos SiKos is the text of/G H, i6j Koehler at first rraiored: KaT[a tdcs irplu 

. . . {Hermes VII, i6tj, but in IG 11 , 11 he accepted Sauppe’s restoration KocT[i -ras Xicjv 
, , , The natural objection to kottci TC15 XEcov ^0^X65, meaning xerrd fd; irpos 
Xious ^uPoXds . * „ is that no other example of the use of the genitive in this sense can be 
found; moreover, as Bannier pointed out, the restoration Xleov makes it seem that ^ppoXai 
between Chios and Phaselis, and not between Athens and Phaselis, are referred to. Ultimately 
the acceptance or rejection of the alternatives Koerfd toj Xfwv ^juppoXds or Bannier s xOTjd 
Tcis daces] ^wppoXds rest on the interpretation of the svholc decree-—I'.f., whether it is 
regarded as the original decree establishing ^tfppoXal, or a later modification of such already 
established."’’ In lines t4-i5 it appears that only Tctj] . . , To.d^itXiv can be distinguished 
on the stone. This w'as restored in IG tl, 11, by Dittcnbergcr, as Tdj[[6i 4 iO(Xf|]To[s] dftXiv, 
which has been accepted doubtfully by most editors,'® but not by Lipsius. No other restora¬ 
tion has been proposed, and in view' of the small number of surviving letters, it w'ould perhaps 
he best to treat it as a * incus iosanahHis* IG 11 , ii adopts the punctuation: . . . Td; Sikos 
ivoi, Tds [Si ixKXi*[]To]5] dipcAcv, whereby dfsXiu is made to refer to the following clauses, 
which seems to make additional difficulties. If the gap is to be restored thus, it seems better 
to punctuate as/Gf 1 ®, 16: . . . Bixoes Ivai. Td? [SI ^ieKXTjjTo[5] d^EXiv. Again in lines i5“2t 
die text reciuires extensive restoration, Koehler"’® restored as follows: i[dv] 61 t[[wv 
dXXoxojO [(^]x[ni]v 5 [s] 51 ti ]'™[0 6[lKtiv xocrd] OooriXiTwv T[t]vo5, [toutov un rivjeiv 
KorTa6iKa^|[dXX’ piv Bixfi dxupojs eotoj. §[dv B| iKpfivotiJ B[ok ]5 Td |vpi| | [tpiauiva] , - . ktX. ; 
Dittcnbcrger ®® in place of [toOtou . . , dXX' f| . - . restored [toOto 5 ’ d^fXjnv xora- 
6iKaa| [G^, The later text, in IG 1 ®, 16 reads: Idv 51 t|[is kot’ i5ot]u &p)("v Bi^tai B| [lKriv 
Korrd] ®aoT)XiTC&v Tivo^j [rrapovro;, e]i plv KarTC( 5 iKda[ei, fj KonraBfic]^ oKupos Iotoj. I[[av 51 
Tt5 T[tipciP]ci[{]viii Td l^fiaplvoc. . . . These restorations arc accepted by Tod^ except that 
he reads irnpd t6Ss (after Photiadcs), instead of Kirchner’s ttc^ovtos- Comparing Koehler s 
restoration of the part after OaoriXiTdov tivo^, w'ith that of Dittenhergcr, the latter appears 
preferable, because . , . toOto S' S^eEXeiv KCCTOtBiKoaOq provides a connecting link in the 
legal procedure between the acceptance of the case by the magistrate, and the negation of the 


" fVtx. Aitut, FMl. Aftfc^ LVII, ssiti ff. 

« Uttuut LXU. 375 . 

Hrtp€T» tl, p. 494, Nd. 13 . 

Bttl. Pkil, fi'wft., 1917, ccl. 91. 

col. 9Ep t¥tk like aj^c^'or/G 11^ E. Ir 
MJikit divcrgcikcci of reading arc (b) StahVir 
nrri^ ^]Ll14^cA ^; ajui dAXw] &!r6 

(iC lip It !Ukd BdjmicT); it appew uncDcrtakii wheihrr the 


Iota can be rciid on the ftonc; IG !■, tS gives it as IcgibSc 
on ihc liufrtptkint Phedades, p- 65 rrttores 

khiilkin brackets^. 

■■ RobeTtSr^ardner, Tod, Ftiouadcft. 

Hfmwj: VIl (1872), 15^ and IG, H, n. 

** FnlKowcd W Roberts-CaTiinCTj Iniroditftwn la Grm 

Epigr^iphjf, VoL lip No. jOy pp, 77-8* 
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legality of the decision (f| (tiv 5 {kii diorpo; s{rrcia)j which is lacking in Koehler’s restoration; 
on the other hand) it must be admitted that we should expect 'raOrriu 5 'KoraBiKawOij. 
In /G I*, t 6, the restoration d petf KcxrctSiKdasi, having the same subject as the preceding 
clause, seems attractive, but the ol^cctlon arises whether KocraBiKdjetv can be used of the 
function of a magistrate, who normally introduced a case to the appropriate court. Still 
more important is the restoration of lines i5“ibi where earlier editors (Koehler and Diiien-' 
berger) read: t][S3v dWotxoju &pX!^v . . in which tww AJAa^oo is understood to refer 
to existing elsewhere than at Athens; and the whole clause is regarded^ as a 

sanction to secure the observance of lines 11-14* to3[u 8' dAAofli] dnrb k^ottqc t6? 

6oas] ^uPoXets -TTpos (l>(j[miXlTa5] to? SIkos Even. There arc, however, two objections to 
dAAoxoO: (i) it is not good Greek (see Liddell and Scott), and in any case oXXo^i has 
preiiously been used; and (h) a letter is present on the stone before the <j of dp^wv, generally 
read as u, whereas should expect dtXXa)(Ou to appear as dXXfli^o, in the same way that auoO 
(line 11) appears as duo, and pouXii as poA^. For this reason Wilhelm su^ested t| [1; kot' dorju 
which, however, presents another difficulty* The teim derru is generally used of the 
city as opposed to the country-," and of Athens in contrast to Phaleron and the Piraeus." 
Thus a distinction would be implied between a court at Athens, and another at the Piraeus 
or in the country. Of such a court, which might have jurisdiction over rorclgners, we know 
nothing; for while state officials such as the Ayopoevouot, dmuvduor, usrpovdijoi, orrofpuAtiKf? 
and hriuEXtiTal too imropiou, arc mentioned by Aristotle as exercising their functions at the 
Piraeus, we hcai of no court held there to judge ofTences detected by ih«c officials, nor do wc 
brow that the polemarch held a special court there, Photiadcs ** points out that, despite 
the statement (ofRoberts-Gardner, afi. ciL> II, 77) that ‘ the upper pan of the Y is clear on the 
stone,’ in reality only a diagonal stroke can be distinguished, which could w dl belong to a N. 
Consequently lie reads ... tAv Si T|[ts fiAAq tc 5 ]v ( 5 (px«v ■ * - iri which the t^m al dpxoti 
has the same tneatiiug of ‘ the magistrates/ as in several other documents. This restoration 
disposes of the difficiJties produced by dXAaxoO and Sotv, Inline 20: i[av Tij irctpct- 
p]a[l]vf| ... is preferable to i[dv Si iKpqvoci] B[ok]^, ... 

So much for the te.xi of the decree. It seems certain that the inscription under con* 
sidcration docs not record the decree establishing ^uupoAcri for the first time between Athens 
and Phaselis, The phrase (lines ii-ia): KffT[i tos ocrces] ^upoAiis can refer only to 
^(i^oAotl previously existing; the similar phrase in, IG IT, !■ t, line iq, referring to ^ppoAoi 
established between Athens and Samos, shows that this must be so. The original ^^on 
may have been made at the time when Phaselis transferred her allegiance to Athens; the 
present decree is a re-affirmation of such. 

The first provision in the decree, that law-suits arising from ^^cdo existing at Athens 
between .Athenians and Phaselitcs, were to be tried in that city before the polemarch, has been 
considered already, and reasons put forward for believing that guupoAaiov here has a much 
svidcr meaning than * commercial agreement.’ it has been shown that the term denotes the 
legal relation forming the basis of all civil actions—i.f., an ’ obligation * or ' convention.’ In 
the interpretation of this clause, emphasis should be laid not on ’A6i^vqari, but on TroXEtaitpxcsJ, 
and it seems likely that dAAo 0 i iiqBi d|i 5 does not mean ‘in no other place (than .Athens),* but 
rather ‘ m no other court-’ This view is confirmed if the one restoration free of objection is 
adopted in line 15; 6 e Tis fiAAq tmv - ■ ■ whereby actions between Phaselitcs and 

Athenians arc excluded from the jurisdiction of* any other magistrate ’ (than the polemarch).** 
Thus, as we have seen, Phaselitcs temijorarily resident at Athens, or visiting the city, received 


ni ArUiotlc* FoL, 


** CCA, 199ft, ' dubitanier/ 

■* Plaio, kiprj aajb; jaSc; IG 

Raio, Spnp^ Dcm,, XX, i:: 

l 2 /^h l-i; in liotraL, iB, 

AScTfiA., 30-1. 

** T?. ^ApK-P 65, L ^ 

** 'riic rwtfTtTftdan which hfti been jbowTi tu be pr^FcraDlc 


Olhicr {Hflpfria It. 494) «u|f(futs tbnt ' the cqu^it>- 
cf treatment for Pho^elitt^ and Ka 4 perhapi i^n 

Tmin the bc^ixinin^, and wu latfr deliniiely 
formuiaced in a treaty, became of some vEDladoit of the 
agwenwnt ihc Athcniaiu.'' 

** WTuch ii. the draUcniucc of aJAo8i in licH? t?- 
■■ Sec belnw for ffie po^ble ^tgmtkann of itartii. 
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the rights accorded to certain other privileged foreigners-—the same rights which were granted 
to all metics in the fourth century-. Herein they were placed on the same footing as the 
Chians, who were among the most important of the independent allies. This equality ofstaius 
with an independent ally is not altogether surprising, Phaselis itself was important as a centre 
of trade in the fifth century, and occupied a position on a strategic trade route,*® and though 
the city appears consistendy in the tribute hsts,*^ its position on the boundaries of the Athenian 
Empire gave it considerable independence. Furthermore, Phaselis was closely connected 

with Chios.®' _ . 

The first clause is not to be regarded as a regulation additional to and modifying the 
conditions contained in the previously established but rather as a re-afiirmation on 

the part of the Athenians of the arrangements which had been instituted at .Athens for the trial 
of StKoi drra ^u^poAwv. The following lines: twv 5 ' 6XKf^i (^up^oXctltav) (^6 ^^oAwv koto 
T ds fuiipoXos TTpos OacrnhlTos tos Sittos Even,** apply to ^upp^Aotta existing elsewhere—f,r., 
at Phaselis or in some other state—which were to be subject to the provisions set out in the 
original ^ttpoAoi. These provisions are not repeated here the competent magistrates 

at Phaselis are not named) because they did not affect the legal machinery of Athens herself, 
with which the decree is concerned. It may be objected diat the interpretation of ^pdAaiov 
as a commercial agreement affords a much simpler explanation; for in that case the clause 
under consideration means that law-suits arising from a contract made at Athens were^ to be 
tried in the latter city, while iliosc arising from a contract made elsewhere were to be tried on 
the basis of ^uppoAai—i.r,, in the state of the defendant,®* This interpretation has, indeed, 
the virtue of simplicity, but, as vve have seen, the necessity for such a regulation in the period 
of the Empire is not apparent, and it leaves unexplained the jurisdiction of the polem^ch.*® 

U seems best to regard the decree as made up of four clauses: (a) concerning actions at 
Athens; (i) concerning actions elsewhere; (c) the reference to whatever is signified by to; 
SE iKKAiiTQ? d<{«A£v; {d) Eiu 5 i -nj otAAq twu . . .'ktA. The penaUy, for the non- 

ubservanceof the decree generally, appears in Unc 20 : iav U ti; -rropo^ivri to . . . 

It is better to divide the decree thus into four distinct clauses, than to attempt to connect Eiy 
64 T15 &AAq Tww dtpyoiv » , . clt^ely with Tdi5 SE EkkAtjto? <5e9fAf v. In the latter clause, to; Se 
iKnAqros, if the restoration is accepted, must mean to? S 4 ExkA^ito^ SiKoc;, forming the object 
of the verb A^tAiu. A subject for the verb can be understood, but an expressed object is 
necessary; in any case, if toij 56 EkkA^to? is taken as the subject of AipcAsv, it can mean onl^ 
Tos BE bcKAf|TQS tt 6A615, which is not usual in the plural. The clause must signify the abolition ** 
of Bixort EkkAtitoi, cases subject to appeal from the decisions of one court to another in a foreign 
state, llie Etymotogicum Magmm (322, 43) gives the information that this right of appeal to 
a foreign court in Bixai diro oup^Awv w*as allow'ed to a foreigner only, not to a citizen,^ There¬ 
fore the Phase! ites, as foreigners, lost an advantage by the abolition of this right. This interpre¬ 
tation, how'ever, depends on the correctness of the restoration. In the following clause, what- 


*• Tbucydida II, 6g. 

■* *r«l 3P { 4 H--t 53 H-c ;' i 38 (445^-448 ? 48 ii 443 - 

443 B.C,) ; 56 {-V?3-435 ® : 88 {4^5-4^4 ft c.). 

•* Fluiarth, Cmno, p. t3, 0 !i™r (ifuAino, II. 494 IT. j 
coiuidcn that ' It brcomn altogether lilc«'y that the treaty 
is anolhcr example ihe ihen. {fr 450 P-^^i after 

the jctiiETii of CiniDn fmiii exile) rHctlctl in Alheiu' foreign 
policy by th? pa.rty Ciman. Fhaseliu vfH 3 ireaietl more 
fcaviHirabLy when Clmcm retumiDd Co powcr„ for mA we mxy 
« from she tribute iUu fC 1\ 1^%, in assmnkcnt waj 
reduced by one half in 4^^449 

So\^ that rtpa? with not with 

** The ihetiry ih;ii Atri were Iried in the 

rlate of the defendant, is based on Vll, I3i and 

DittcnberfieT, OGI^ p. 437 {treaty between EphesuA and 
Sard^i nf the second or ferxt century AX.). For varkfUB 
reasoiu the evidence of Dem. V"II^ 13,4 dos not appear 
very trustworthy. It seems more Ingieal |o suppose that 


Siixai drra gv^jpinoMp w-ere tried in the courts of the sLatr where 
the eircTimisanccs giving rise to them exiitcd. In that taie 
[he first prov'isiofl w the Phwiis decree is not ait exception, 
as it 15 commonly beiseved to be+ to the Ecneral mlc of 
.guy^oAd. I hope [O tfeai [hi^l illbject more roliy ebcwhefCi 
II if gvyP‘AXflifl were commercial contracts, caita arisintf 
from them were the equivalent of the BLiwi 

of the iburtli ccntuiyt which were in the cWjgc of the 
whose coynlerpart in the fifth century were the 
vgvToStat, not die polemarch. it appears that the nwre^ka^ 
like the &rcriioWTm ip the fourih cenlury', acted m prcsidinif 
magistrates ia the trial of conrinverciaK cawa. It Jiiny be 
objeetedj theretbre, that the TOlcmarch's funutinnS in the 
?ha-ielb decree were conhneti to introducing the ^ 
the wsuToSixm, This explanation, howmr^ b excIiiGed 
liy the tife of^™^ and the dativo which in e^^ery catie 
fsec Lu 5.) id a legal context seems 10 refer to a presiding 
judi^e. ^ ^ 

** Tltc onJy pdflible meaning of *piBpilv U ' to abolish* 
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ever else may be adopted in the way of restoration, the preposition Korrd followed by the genitive 
ease tpomiAiTwv tivo; appears certain. On the two occasions in fifth-century Attic inscriptions 
where this preposition and the genitive are used in expressing action against an offender, a 
fine or more serioiis punishment is envisaged. It is therefore remarliable that Ktrtd, and not 
Trpds, is used in this clause of /G P, 16, in forbidding ' any other magistrate’ to accept a suit 
against a Phase!ilc. It v%'ould perhaps be unwise to emphasise the specialised use of this 
preposition here, but the possible implication is worthy of consideration. It has already been 
pointed out that ^u)i^Aaiov is the equivalent of cruvdAAoytia the Latin * ohligafio* ** ZuvotAAdy- 
(lOTO arc to be divided into two categories, ixoCiffiof and drKoOffia,*® which in turn give rise to 
Siicai irpo? Tlva {actiofas tx coiaj&cm) and SiKOi kotA tivos {aciiom tx delicto) respectively. The 
latter correspond to our actions in lortj in Greek law they included Sixai ^Ao^q^i f^odAqs, 
\|yn/SouQpTvpiuv, Anrotic^Tuplou, It appears to have been the practice at Athens, as we know 
Irom the private speeches of Demosthenes, for the loser in a Bkq irpos Tiua {actio ex coxtractu) 
to retaliate with another action, a Biicfi Kord tivo? (arfia exdeticto), often a BiKq ipEuSotiapTvpicov, 
against the successful party in the previous action, or against one of hb supporters.*'™ If the 
defendant in such an action was found guilty, he was liable to a fine, and to distraint on his 
property in case of non-payment. It may therefore be suggested that in the det rce under 
consideration it w-as not only forbidden for a magistrate other than the polcmarch to accept a 
case against a Phasclite, but special emphasis was laid on actions in tort, which Athenians 
might be tempted to use irregularly against a foreigner. Consequently, while Phasclites were 
deprived of appeal to the court of a foreign state, they received additional protection against 
vexatious litigation. 

Such seem to have been the provisions contained in tuupoAKi established between -Athens 
and Phasclis, and it is reasonable to assume that ^uupoAai between Athens and Chios embodied 
much the same conditions. 

The decree IG 1 *, 60 deals with the establishment of Athenian clenichs in Lesbos m 
427 B.C., after the rev'olt of the island (with the exception of Mcthymna) in 428 b-c.,*®* and with 
the answer to an embassy sent by the Mit>'lenacans in connection %vith problems which had 
arisen between them and the Athenian cleruchs. Lines 8 ff. read: [. . EQxo^ 5 iBdv[Tas] trpos 
'Ae£v[aios Kol 6 exouevo|s Kct]Td tAs x(n;[uPoA 3 is, heti 4 ao![v] TTpo? IVIunAevmo|?. Disputes **- 
were to be settled according to the previously existing between Mytilcnc and Athens. 

As the Athenians would be present in Lesbos,'" the regulation that disputes were to be tried 
in the state of the defendant would not apply,but the provisions for trials in Mytilcnc, 
formerly contained in the ^poAd, would still remain in force. It seems better to read (in 
line 8): irpb? *A6tv[ffio5 Kcd B^oiitvos mrd . . thus restoring the common phrase, rather 
than Trpos 'A0ev[aiov tos frruncoTTos koItoi . . in view of cr>To[v6]uous,iM and the fact 
that tribute was not imposed.'®' 

It seems necessary at this point to mention a much-discussed passage of Antiphon, ae 
caede Hcrodis (V), 78, which has been associated, wdth the inscription considered immediately 
above. In this passage the accused, in a case of homicide, is speaking of his father’s experi¬ 
ences as a citizen of .Mytiknc,“^*" in and after the revolt of 428 b.g. He says; tl S* iv Atvm 


IC 10, loi 39, io- , , r f 

Nuic lhai one of Hoydiiiifi defimtioni m 

»• Cp. Arinoitcv EiL Sik., V. a, ii3i» a; Miwsiadofr, 
/ful. Jariipnulalte, II, .tBtr, 

“« Cp Dcm. XXLV. XLV. XI.VII: or nlicrnativcty, 
33 in IJcm. XXXJt, QOC party might lafc? ilic itimabvc 

The coniH-ction of the imcription With uic event* 
rccvidcd in Thuc. Ill, 50 wym* clrar froni ihe mrntion of 
irt line til of the iiwriiption. 

The dupuit? c^inpcmcd mnvsbfc propcrtj“ on the Land 
oeceplcd by the tlmtcluw 

Sw Tod, 0^. rtf,, p, 135. . c u . 

If indeed this itondibon i^iiwd. See above. 


iwit 94, 

Kescored by Ditt'Cnbcr^cr (sec ForbOi rif-p o- lafl 
of noEci) on the Analogy o( the eattranrdinaiy officials 
{frrliTHcnnH) appointed by Aihm-i temporarily at Biythrae 
Ug l\ la; 4) and at Miteltu {tG though 

lh<y' are not certaLmy mch thercp and are HOE cjdlcd 
a.nd on die basis uf Aristupbancsi, Awj^ i0a3ii 
and Harpoc ration, fTrUnra™. 

'red, cU^ No- 63, line n: and IG I*, AddetKia, 
No. 60. 

Thuc. Ill, 50. It is worlli noting that Baniticr 
{BPW, I917P 1343) would rralore : lAstiV tAt ^ iaw. 

tSiHffiwGjyiva^, OF iTiwPOVEmJiiiips^ of irp^ MunJ^AVofEif. 

itTiM# sViihont ihe es'idcnce of pai^ra^h 78 the spealtcr 
(the son oT the perton tntntiofi^ in EhU passage} m^ht 
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v(op<NpiXET, toOto <iTOi£i> oCfK dittxmpwv yg fiSv stj tt)w ttoXiv Soarrav ouSevd? w6 4^05 

TTdXEOJ? trO^lTT^S y0y£VTlll4vO5, W^TTTEP ^TEpOVS 6p« T01>5 \^V St? fflV J^TOipOV iol^OJ oIkOUVT<« 

4 vTo^s ■r^o^Etibls Tois Ot*eT 4 pois Kdl 6 iK «5 B^ajopEvo^is. ou& ^toi; to 

irAfieos TO i^hipov, TOUS 5 ' o'ous upels yiff«v ffUKOfdi/ras, <Troi6t> post to^ addidit Rcjske. 
6iK\‘ pro To;>To cL Rciske* oij54: 6 Sc (sU) A pr. ™i: Toiis post lovros addidit Blass, mutato 
teal quod sequobatijr in 64 - lOus 64 inscrebat Reiskc post upEtipoij. Plura decMC ratus A. 
Fraenkcl, de condic. soc.. 49 . «■ = ^uppoxiBa BioiKijo^ivou,. Similiter ci. 

Wilamowitz; tous 64 el? Tiva tmv iraXECiv psToiicncravTas- e. a i - 

Cooceming this passage Forbesremarks: ‘ The obvious mfcrcncc is that no ^poXai 
were in force between Athens and Mjrtilcne-a direct contradiction to the inferen« from the 
Inscription relating to Mytikne.’ Such an inference cannot, with certainty, be froin 

the piisage; but apart from this point, there are other considerable difficulties, which are {a) 
the identity of the hTtEipos (which is mentioned also in paragraph 52 in terms would 

indicate that it was outside the judicial authority of Mytilcne) and the itoXipioi, and fA) the 
strangeness of the existence of §up^Xai between Athens and art enemy state. '^*^*‘*5 
shows con^ncingly that the fitr^ipos is the mainland of Asia Minor, where there were 
possessions (Antandros, etc.},“» which were seized by exiles from Ltsbos after the ’■ev'oli of 
B.C., and remained in their possession until 4^4 b.c.»V; th^ explains iroMpioi also, but 
fuu&oJttt! could not have existed between them and Athens, Furthermore, noWpioi canno 
be explained away convincingly cither as an exaggerated rhetorical de^ription of a mere 
‘ foreigner,’ or as a reference to the constantly changing sides m the Peloponncsi^ ar. 
Consequently Blass’ insertion of TOiliy after Idvros, and alteration of the following xcd to i, 
do not help matters; Rciske’s TOii^ uiv ck qTtEtpov kvros xd oIkoOvto^ tv Tojs Tro^qiioi; . - . 
ToOs 64 xd Bixaj (ktro ^poXmv . . is better, but the question occurs, why is it a fault on the 
part of those less virtuous than the speaker’s father, that they bring Sixm Arro agamst 

Athenians; and what docs ou 64 ifEOycov t 4 , TrXqeot t6 ^pou mean, and what is its connexion 
in the place where it occurs? The difficulties presented by the mterpretation of the passage, 
with or without the emendations mentioned, seem inexplicable, and mdecd no genera y 
acceptable solution has been ofiered.“i A study of the speech as a whole tvill rev eaU good 

way that I art Qthcra bclaltmg tbcxnsrlvei to thtf JT^jj|aJ’Kl, 
and dwelling ankong yoiir tnemip* md en^asins m Uti^- 
tion with you on ihc basii of Interstate jud^al tt^atics 
fPvyfleXflt}/ It is cl«ir that the speaker sets the huganoa 
of these on a par with their dcfcctiotip 

whether as inetica or ddSietlS, lo the ^emio ol Alher^ 
and adduces both as; proofs of ihdr dialoyalty. llitH m 
it^fj ii as itraiigc AS ihc eamhuiatioEi, in the unenwnced 
text^ of iTfitfibiWi and fup^tAd, if vMi alkiw for rhcturt«I 

far m the rmrndflliDiu arc coIlI:CtTk«^^ BIasb, by 
inirninffTOi^S after ltyr(t, And altcnng 

fit nii^Tics ihltf a cu-QrdjIiate to the phnwe Ta^ ijh its tijv 
t^mrSr But separalca fii 3 ¥ip«K from Trtitoioih 
h uimrcesiary iccording lo Brcuflig's niplimaUOTt, and faiU 
to aet rid of the eombinAtton iJ irdMttlci and 
Rrtike'} inaenion of -mi W after hkc the longer 

additions of FiActikcl and Witanwwiii, iuccMcb in rcn^inR 
ihi* difficiiltyj bat leaves the reawn for the tnmtion oi 
filjKn fu-uJicAaT undiscovered. If the mention of (hoc 
skiita is held to refer to (her other indivadoals who left Lcsl^ 
the question rciawins why thery were discredited for resoriiop 
10 in the ielllemcni of ihdr law-iuHSs amcc pfc^ 

xumably were made to be uicefr and in any 

it is absurd to «!t such conduct side by side with making 
conmiDn cause with the rAtmies of Athens, F^iheimorc, 
whv does the speaLcr say of hU father iminec^tely after- 
wards: o06t Ti ouirtpov, a phi™ which 

is used dsewhm in this speech oii (WO occasmns m ^ 
ludidal sense (paragraphs 6 and Bo ? i . 

The general sense of the passage seemi to be that the 
ipeake/s father did not try, by reskUng m Aenus^ to wer 
\m a^ocLaiion with the AdHenianSi U (he others had done 


have been thought lO be A eitiEcn of either Myllleue ot 
A thens, such i* me vagneneM of expression ihroughotlt the 
Whole speech. The writer of iht Hypoihcsu lo die spe^h 
bdic^ed him lo be a native of Myblene ( though his opinion 
can be Oflltdc value, seeing thathesaya line voyage menUoned 
in the speech was from Athens to Aettuai ihough it u 
expressjy stated in the tcx.E that it was frtitn .Mytiicise to 
AetUit), On the Other hand^ it it l^uitc char from para¬ 
graphs 76-77 that die father was a ciniten of MyiiJene, and 
diercrure thenAAis mention^ m paragraph 7G must be me 
same as the of 76^7—Mytilcne. 

Ed. ofThucydidcs L 130 of notes. 

CatXXXh 6 s-7E>. 

Thuc^ 111, Sfip 3 

Thuc, l\\ 5^, 3. Note 4^1^05 in 53^ a, 

1111^ The writer would suggest {with some diffidence, 
since he can fund few willing; 10 accept hb view) that the 
^vki^oXjil have been associated, by a corruption id the text, 
s^ilh the wrong party. After the reV’olt of ^8 tt.C. 
enuh^, wc are to undeimtnnd, the speaker's father stayed 
for a time in Mytilene (77), bm eventually considered it 
expedient lo wiihdraw to Aenus^ fearingj perhaps^ that he 
might fall under suspicion of dis]oyal(t' to Athens^ if he 
stAyed in ijabos, and become the vicum of informeft on 
account of his wealth (cp. Breunig, XXXI, 68)- ITvt 
speaker u at pains to show that hU father'^s departure was 
prumpted by no feelings* on his own part^ of ill-will to 
Athecup and by' no desire to cut hinifirlf olf from reladom 
with that dty. Therein he contrasts his father's bchaviou r 
with that of Other indivklimla, who also did not see hi 10 
remain in Lnbos. Accepttnjj the manuscript text for (he 
time bcini^p we may traEuiate tfrom eifi* brtpoS ifiXu*>s * . ..1: 
' aiid he has not become a citizen of another statep in the 
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deal of laxity and obscurity of expression, and much IrrclcvancCj^^ which casts doubt on the 
value of this particular passage. In any case, even assuming that Forbes" "inference^ is 
correct^ the inscriptioii must take prior place as evidence for the existence of ^lipoAcci between 
Athens and Mytilenc, 

The third case of between Athens and an independent ally is given in fG 

T, i j and belongs to the year 405 B,c. The decree records the grant of citi?:en$hip and 
autonomy to the people of Samos, who alone remained faithful to Athens after the battle 
of Aigospotamoij and among other provisions it confirmed the ft/ppcAai previously existing 
between Athens and Samos: m\ ittpi twv S ay ytyvTjTcn irpos dAArjjAos, BiBovos 

Kdl Sex^oSm Tos &ik<xs koctci offccj (lines 18—19). The here men¬ 

tioned must have been of the t)pc affording complete reciprocity of legal rights between 
the two states, othenvise they w'ould not have been appropriate to the autonomous position 
of the Samians. 

Thus it appears that the independent allies possessed |i4i^oAat with Athens on a basis of 
complete equality in the settlement of suits between an Athenian and a member of the state 
in question. The problem remains whether ^poAeti with subject allies more completely 
under the control of Athens concerned the same Interstate juridical relations^ and whether they 
were established on the same basis of equality. 

It appears from IG F, 116, that this was not so. The decree in question deals wdth the 
regulation of public affairs at Selymbria after its capture by Alcibiades in 409 and 

among its provisions was the settlement of debts outstanding in the city on the part of the 
state or its citizens (lines 8-13): Sikop^ Be ivea trepl 4v t6 koiv6v to Iq[Atiuppn:iv 5 v I 

l5tc3Tov Ti]s ZEAuvp[p]iav 5 v TCilfs iTpoo^E Iv Tit ttAAei I] st TO xpluffra iB£S6tie[oTO i el Ti? t6i 
Koivoij 69 ^v £ el Tis ItIijeqt[o ^ . Further the decree requires (lines 18-22): 61 d]AAa 

Xenju^Xmer TTporo Iv to!? irpjos "rbs i6i6Ta[^] i tSicoret irpd^ t6 k[oiv6v I toi koi]v6i 

TTpos tSi6TE[v] I Idv TI ^[AjAo ylyfvrron, 6icf]AiiEU Trfpjis dAAlAos' 6, ti 6" dv iiuqsiffPn[T 5 arip 


by to r^idc the enrenib of 4i-nd wc 

should CLhlurmliy ^ dmuofistnitjfm of thU Tsict to be 

Such a pmof of h» goodwill and Hiccm foc Albrm 
15 fartlicominBn if wc &jxp] y ihc rtHprence to Btitai diri 
to the father. In thif way oO€J: qsiff^wv ri 

atquirci gircalcr fUc^ming^ for tll^ BT]giiQdcnl 
mrat " The Olhm to your encEuieS, but my father, 
though he Tiow lives m Acnui, mates no attempt lO avoid 
inicTcoiin£ with youj far from it, for he takes ath’antage 
of interstate juridicai agreentenu m hi* law-suiis with you; 
but he ham *uch informers as yoa do.'^ 'Vh\a the speaker 
ailempts 10 show hU father's trust in aud goodwill to Athens, 
with the implied moral that the Adieu ian court before 
which he is plrailiii^ muJt not betray such confidence b>' 
condenmmE him. On thU view "the extsl^ 

between Atnens and Aenus, and have nothing to do i^v^th 
Lesbu crtT the mainland- 
Such an imerpreiaiion invoKca the change of 
to which k easy enough^ in view of ihc two 

preceding accusative participles {such a change. If it lock 
place, cainc aboiit at a date cflriier than the caisiing MSS of 
i'Vntiphon, since both A and N read - - - Si^otjoidwHwt, 
but the confiJAlon of o and w can be iltustratcd from A ; 
cp. Ip ID: A. toO"W TBcyi^bov, for toOto toepAP*®^! f ^ 7 - 
A pr. diroWUwyihrTi for ^4; A pr- 

for dss6Afloew)+ On the olher horKi, (he corruption of 
Or some oth^ adversative word, U> Mil is vcr>‘ difficult to 
explain, ai>d that, or any other emendation dongned to fit 
in produces a aentence even uglier than the 

existing tcKi. Ne^Tfihcles*, the suggestion, leplflcing a 
dilUcul ly of substance by One of text, i* worthy of considera¬ 
tion. 

For exampEe, it is not made clear 10 what slate 
(Athens or Lcsbofl^ Herodea and hi^ friends a^ wwld-bc 
aven^m belonged, 'llie speaker mentions iij) that he 
was kept in custody flWn*’ tp- the Amryosir^ of cisrwhere 
he infers that be came to Athen* of ha Own free will), and 


was thereby depri^’ed of the right of finding {yyvqraf, which 
was usually accorded to But It is not made clear 

whether this happened in Mytilenc [where the preliminary^ 
investigations took place) Or in Adims, or in both places, 
so that we cannot decide in which state he had the status 
of Sliws. "llic tense (IfiWnir) woutd item lo indicate 
Mytikne, in which ca« he was a &twK there^ and thus 
dincred from his father, though he dues not mention the 
fact^ Or ihe way in which it came about. He uses the 
phrases * rripiota T^fk * (= Atheru; 13J, and, 

^^innxmpilv (M) t^s norpd 5 os { - ?: S;z)+ but it tl lO be 
jq^pposed that exile would exclude him from Aihens and 
M>iilcnc alike. There arc yet oihtr obscurities in con- 
neruon with ihc voyage to Aenus. ft cannot be said, 
therefore, that Ihc spectn affords a very sure basis of fact. 

Rdbertsonf ffp. p. points out that the Sa.mlaru 
were granted a form of lomrsArnia whereby they became 
ci d z em of Athens, aldiough their own ci^' was still in 
exUicnee, while Athenians did not become citi j^ns of Samoa 
The decree enact* that dbpulc* between Athenians and 
Sonuaus ihall be decided according 10 ihe existing treaties. 
The twira^rnis cOtdd nOl, from the narure of the case-, be 
comptelc, 10 that it is not surprising that CAhM between 
Samjans and Athenians^ thourh |hc hamiaiu Were citizen* 
of .Athen*. should be tried not o>' .Aihenian ptpeedurc in all 
instance*, but according to the [readea which hod been 
concluded when hanio* w'a* an entirely separate stale and 
with which both partia were already familiaf, For the 
presnous posidon of Samos^ see: note 5^. 

>*■ Cp- lines 15 -ifi: TB[E Ei » 5 p«E -rol^ 

I drru;, 

Xen., //f^iirxire, 1 , ai; 3, 10; Diod. Sic-, XHl,^ 
66, a;; PluE., AtfOriadiJ^ 30. 

Tots TipOeih fv lii if the correct ratoration, 

probably refers lo the exiles whose rccaU li detemuned iti 
line* 13-14.. 




g R. J. HOPPER 

that the ^pcXal in question of the other. Bu, it b clear 

and a citizen of Athens, or ^oiv6u tmv Zii^wppuavfflv, and that the lawsuits here 

from lines 8-12 that to koivov is to ^ ^6 oVbetween the state and one of its 

envisaged would arise between Fi;p0SrG«ov is here to be understood m its widest 

citbens.^^" It IS very apparent ako ^ concerned with debts owing from the ett>' 

sense; the preceding P'‘ 7 *''‘™* °Linse recall is provided for, and with other questions arising 
or private individual to the cwlcs i^hos ^.oertv in wartime, and private resources com- 
from confiscated property, material for acdons at law. --M-ter the 

mandeered for military purpos^. -.friR^ the decree proceeds to mention: 6 <Ta 5 i oXXa 

mention of ail these grounds f of * dWa ’ with the 

xwp»to» ■ • .0 bedtcMcd tei This U hard to 

decision of cases purely internal to • pfoblcm.*’® The first, if? 4 *> 

Two further decrees throw some bgh ™ were completely driven 

affairs at Histiaea, where, after ihc rev , , ,u*iJ places Among the provisions of the 
out,- and It a^-.^Hat these 

decree was the cstahhshmeiU of a bo^ ^ ^ 

j„dg«. or a similar l>^,S ''^”^“ 1 '° ,^1 ihjtohrtiunrs of EUopia nradc » to 

two neighbouring native towns. , , Ellopla does not appear in ihe tribute 

Aihoos for the iS <>f Hisu,« joridicoHy - »ell » 

lists, it has been supposed native Histiaeans were driven out, the Ellopi^ 

financially, and consequently, v. ri ^ ^ suppluxl by 

applied to Athens for judges to replace th^c _ ij^Jbcfore and after 446 bx.; there- 
Hktiaea. Dium. on the other hand, not subject to Histiaea.-^ 

fore it would appear to hove (jn an P Dium, asked for the appointment of these 

The decree makes it cle^ that they were imposed on Dium ^ 

d».« 

1 . nr. x„ r 

s»SSSS?. 5 r^|^ ■■■v--^tr-.= 5 as.^ 




l-Jiiid 4-1O ii.C.); iJie Uiuai mciftins orstudjiin is' Ifl art M 

H/dee.' a^d ijf '«i"K 

ir more vwnwlv. ‘10 r««0 1“ ‘I* ^UifftUoa 

of ■ASnrf^^IlJMJl be piflvcd, exctpl on g«i^l 

and Ihf iiHcriplion il loo rri»®m«ltarv to pE^t cOIkIuIi^ 

!i. NotS^ittn™« 

the de«e« IG 1 % .0-13. but w th« « 

IG I* 22, it may he tuppo^ that iomt mlcrn*l al 

th/ oppor&of 5 T^ifw 

iffairt rf ErythiM in a democratic directuw, and pomibly 


n^ent of'uildB tcp. /C "“aS STAr^’rfi.). 

madcfiwt^rcr^o« oread«io AtheJwJ^^ concc^ the 

in Urn to Ac period 

jIgKSfncnt of doTopd (dated by ^ - e. 1 It seems pre- 
X35 ftrc. (or 438-4^7 /c and 

Sable 10 inlCTJKt the DW tlw 

earlier period, andforty m the Ihfoy. 

? b-ir rf ".!!«»■“ « “T 

cfixninal c*^- 
Rv Cafv. 

Uninlw: 

3j 5^ (451 B.C.): 198, i j and i 5 \449 “ Cd' ® 3 ' 7 

B.C,)r 
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for Eilopia, and the same would apply to those at Dium): Biiedt^lEv 61 itcjutcjus tk [xow^I Aaioe 

■ra iXeijo. T]a 6i hvmip BI[Ka mvSs t[6s BtKoorris In] irdAei [ 4 p]xo[vT<xs dno u£vdi?- - -] 

Here again, despite the fragmentary state of the inscription, we seem to have good c%'ldenc^ 
for the intervention of Athens in the internal judicial administration of a subject state* This 
arrangemeni constituted a wider encroacbment on the autonomy of Athens allies than the 
universal practice of transferring the hearing of the more impjortant cases only to Athens^ *'** 
In the two cases just considered, there is evidence for (a) ^ppoXed containing provisions 
for the trial of lawsuits between citizens of the same state ^Sclymhria), and (i) interverition by 
Athens in the decision of minor suits, by the appointment of itinerant judges, and in cases 
involving higher sums, by reference to the court which w'as the Athenian 

dikasteria—I'.e., the court of the Athenian clcruchs at Histiaca. 

Another decree, \vhich apparently provided, for the reference of certain cases (the nature 
of which will he discussed below) directly to Athens, may point in the same direction. Too 
much emphasis, however, must not be laid upon it, since its imperfect state makes its interpreta¬ 
tion doubtful. This decree, IG I*, ^^2, refers to the inters-ention of Athens at Miletus, after a 
period of domestic strife,*^ in the manner of her action at Eryihrac. The fragments a and b 
of the inscription deal with the appointment of five commissioners, who seem intended to 
co-operate with the local authorities in roestablisbing or confirming tfic (democratic) constitu¬ 
tion (lines i-aj; cp. fragments d and e); fragment c reads (from line 29): t * * 

m annl 'AeE[ua - drn|io]s ™ a[nTo Beuq<tio! - -tqc|s 

Bii«u iuai MiAsoioi? Ka[Td- ^ Bpoxnds AtroTov hrtBEKffro[v-Ta| 6]4 TTpurccvEla 

Tie^VTov npd^ [tos fipxo'^oS mvalov - - - - ha|i] 6^ 61 ™ *Aeivsai dvrov iv t[oi - - - 

kcA 'Ave£cr|-i^]pi6vi KOrt 'EAaipE^oXiovi h -etc. (see text in /<? P, 22). As far as can be 

made out in lines 30-32, a penalty of confiscation of property is imposed as punishment 
for some offence. The next well-established words are (fine 31): -ro?] Sr 8i™s Svm MiAeoiois 
K at-ra, ... One would be tempted strongly to suppose that the decree contmued: 
Ka[Ta luppoAAs, and to connect these lines with the references in lines 33-35 to TTpurct- 
wla, 'Avteff|t«]pi6vi not ’EXafs^Atovi,”* and hot 54 61x00 ovrow, to draw the con¬ 

clusion that, under certain circumstances Blxai dnro ^upoXwv were to be referred to Athens 
from Miletus. But in line 32 we read: .. Spaxuas tov hnSexAroLv . . which must 
refer to the penalty of confiscation imposed in line 30, and prevents the interpretation of 
lines sts a reference to civil cases- x\s has been seen already^ in IG 1 “^ 39 ^ 

affairs of Chalcis, cases involving capital pi^shmcnt, exile and loss of civil rights, were 
referred to Atliens, and perhaps the present is a similar case, but the greater detail in the 
arrangements here is striking, and the phrase: Sikos 4vai MiAeofois xa[Ti . . .. of line 31 
seems somewhat strange. The irpirrawlot menti oned in line 33 would equally well apply 

trfliOK in like fiiih ccnturVp ai some wncertain date, ITie 

oibgarchic panyp howe^^’cr^ turned an the and 

apparently were expelled; hence Lhe dettw pf _Mi terns 

direct^ against them {SjfIL (3), 5®)- TliU iniema^ 

atrifc seeflU Xo have given the Athenians the opportunity 
of interferins; again in the aflkirj of Milcrus, as the deem 
IG 1 *, 54 showi. Whether^ at this limep and as a result of 
ih™ wcnis, Miletus iulTered a decline In proipcrirsr and 
\k-calihp ii uTVCcrtaui. The prices set on the htsAt ot the 
exiles aad the hnca apj^bilod for non-ptHei^^ance of the 
decree are not los*. as GIntx auppOU^ booiusc in the ease 
of A city of Asia Minor, such as Miletus, slaters would 
naturally be the electnim coins of that uame. On ilie otlier 
hand the tribute of Miletus, ■which was ten talents in 430“ 
449 H.c. {IG 1*^ 195^ 30)1 appeari AS five talents in 443-^^? 
B.O.p and in 440-439 B.O+ (IC 202, 33; 205, ll). But 
this may have been A favour on the pan of Athens {cp. the 
wav in which Miletus was favoured against Samos). 
Restored on the analog)'of iG 10, gt. 

Second half of February to first half of April. These 
seem unsuitable mouths for me Tcfcrencc of cases to Athens, 
since ihc sailing season hid not started by mid-ApriL 


JfiS —VOL. UUIt. 


Hic eMflTol icceK^ tAiiovj at Athens judged caM 
involving sums up to ten drachmae only (cp- 

53: . . * KOI ti ulv u^t avTtmW 

tlm t 4 r uwtp toQto -itfs Eiorfirii^? irtcpa- 

E:B6mtiv, Perhaps^ thcreforep should bc rrtd 

here; in triXu refers to HiadacS. 

M. Gao, XLV-249. . ^ 

“■ This decree has been associsied (r-i- 
CompUs Bandits df df. tOoC,^ pp- 5' 9 

the Mileuau decree concemLng the bamshineiit^ cenain 
members of the oliKirchic faction in that cityp Tnis decree 
(DitL, SytL (3), I, condemned the people in quotron 
to perpetual baniJihmcnt, and set a prtce on their heodi. 
Gloti, comparing S pasAgO of Nicolaos Daimpctn'M 
{Ex&rpia dr Im'idiii, pp, 19. 13I fJacoby, Fr- Cr. ffuL. Up 
3^^ SSjp would see iu them members df the IS.cicid ^*^1 
and cxplaius the surviving decree (which apwars on a oase 
orighi^ly surmounted by a stdc) as a reafnimati^ of a 
lost decrcCir inscribed on the atele, and directed aga^l the 
same I'amily in the Slh ceuturv'. TrVhatev^ the idcnwty 
of the Ln^vidtiali in questiou* it it gcuenUly agreed that 
they w ere of the allgarchk party, with whom, accoiding to 
[Xenophonj ‘AS. iwA* UIp Up the Alhemans made comii™ 


£ 
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to civil or to Crimin;.! coses.i” In line 48: tq? 61 him^p hEKaT6[v B^>ax^d^ was interpreted 
bv Boccldit“ and Gilbert to mean that cases involving sums of over one hundred 
drachmae were referred to Athens. Busoltrejects this theory on the grounds that (e) 
IS a great journev would be unreasonable in cases where sums just over ouc hund^d 
Tachmac weri involwd; (i) that therrpirnxvsTa, as noticed above, appear in a context probably 
dealing with a public eriminal offence 1=*^; and (r) that 100 drachmae « 

Athenian officials in Miletus (presumably those mentioned mime «= ‘ 

irevrTE “ -) could impose fines, ivhilc higher penalties could be made the subject ol appeal. 

Of these points {b) and (c) seem valid objections, (c) parlicul^ly so smcc not far below, in 
fine 4. 4curs: TToe^v e d[mnsToai - -], and in fragments d^, line 65: ^ ns] 
dWi]o5 eT is^los 'Aes[voi - - 1 - hrip]cA6vT€[5 hjoirdcm oev 6 ok£i ax'^[io? - - -]. I^n 
view ofle fragmentary state of the inscription the question will have m be left opw, but the 
nossibiUty of undue Athenian interference should be borne m mind. The c^es ofDium and 
^Ivmbria give support to this, as well as the practice of Athens m the fourth centu^, when 
despite thc^ater freedom of the second Athenian League, the fact that members of it could 
be allied to Athens individually as wdl,"« made possible a form of subjection in legal matt<^. 
This occurred not only in suits in which an .Mhcman was one of the interested p^tia., ^Iso 
when^rpartitl weJ^ members of the allied state. This effect was obtained by «*tabhs^«^g 
the right of appeal to .\ihens as EkkAhtos -rriXis cp. IG I 1 -, ’’*79 ' "'b^clmg- 

mentar>- references occur to t6 Iv N(line 9), t 6 S«oo^piov AWj^oi (hue r^ 

and to ol fetpoe™ [line 17). ^ 

^Ceos> •*=« where the magistrates undertake to deal with all suits involving over bunded 
drachmae as ckkA^toi (lines 73 - 75 ) i f 

noAsi 'AOfivnm {line 49) i ^G IP, i, 404, ^ renewal of the same ^r^ment. _ Aihens 
could at^pt such precedure in the fourth century, it is far more likely that she foUowed the 
same practice in the period of the Empire, when she exercised greater power over her alLes 
The results of the above investigation may be summed up bri^%' j-K^n 
opinion that the subject allies only are concerned in the p^age of Thucydides whiclt has been 
considered, and that the term ^up^oXoicn Sixai excludes the possibility that reference is being 
made to the trial at Athens of capital charges. In view of the divergence of opinion m the 
interpretation of ^poAoiai BIkoi, I have attempted to show that both ^jmons, {a) that 
fupskaios derives from and (i) that ^uupdAoiai Slxca are Bixoi dtro^^iipoJLCov, can 

he r^oncilcd bv giving to ^pBAXaiov a wider meaning than ‘ business agreement. An <^una- 
,S1v»n!ble epi^ptoal h» led Ac that Sup^dW h«we™ 

Athens and her allies varied in significance according to the status of the ally concerned In 
the case of the independent allies, and those other states far removed from the centre of ihc 
Empire, EuyBoJtol signified a mutual agreement regulating tlte trial of lawsuits m which an 
Athenian and a member of the other contracting state were involved; such fuufioAgt were 


>« In lint 39 F. rend; f. . ^]typ^6rt^ ^ 

TrXta__ ^ -niH uktI 

dpiUm < Which r^alla iG I*. 4^: ^ eKf^rriptiM 

&!K9impio t]p t)t« ^ 

tavl hot Wflrre6(ii«n ui* S.rtfrrlpfw ffapEX^^oiF ^ 

......... The latter Amnganrrit Cary 

efjnnecfj "With (U*pulc5 Ot'cr 3 .antt bciwKii itiC ‘Clefiichs til 
HUdaca, a.Tid cofucqujctiifly she parallel U only apparent.. 
Stanih. /flfcfn., I {3), 47S. 

Gilbert, Cr. I* 4B4. 

Gfr CtrrA.p III*. I. F 

In any c™ b reference lo irpvnMttS would apply 
equally wf li to civil a£Ki to criminal eaxa. 

For proof of refeietKC of caaea of »omc sort from Milctm 
to Atbenjp, ep. id.^ fiasmimt C, linci 41 fF. : 

TPS - -11 . - r , , Ttsis 

. . . . . ni KoMnip TrpCrtti ul lafMWtw ? ^ 

t** iderencc h Swaj xitiTtol. 

Cp- SaantOp AtA, MiiL, Vol. XVU note a, on 
Mechymna^ which was furt allied to Aihctt*, and then 


joinrd ihc Second Aiheiuati League. 

*** Sec note 58. 

Dated La IG 11 * to before 333”^^ 

AUi^ruihiiihf Sid^iiP*ftTdg£, p- 54+ (Tatra it tR 378 IX., 
bai probably this ii loo esrlyd Nasoa rcvoltcdp ana wa» 
redyed by Cbabriaa io iHg-sGs! nx.^ and the decree i» 
RlTncHt eertamly connected with that event. ^ 

Likewise reduced after rcvoti, by Chabrjai^ in 3 n 3 “ 

36a B-C- Cpr Sraatftp Ath. XVl. 34—5 i 

pn. 10 and 34; UpsiLiS, ril., p. 97€. . 

Cp. a£o 10 XIL 7. 3 XIL 230 F-h relating m 
.Arkedne in Amorffoa. bi which rtferencra occur iot 4 
BiHKTTfipioUp and to h (<w). Now parti^larly. 

], 4fl F.; -rill fii SliwS tAj ^ Tois] 

IfivOi ccltpS CifpiAoM^ai titL Tg] irntfol Spc^iflTrjata iiiypi 
cimuiatf - - - ItiwS y 1 . . . r . . ^ fi«XTirKii[i *. . ann 
29: ftwTO t»nBiqio^ ScantO {Ath, 

XVI, 35) tKlkwed that the fMAnTos wai .Alh^ 
caw of Arkalne abo, but there Ls no proof of thii- I he 
decree belongs 10 the first ha] f of the fourth centiirii'. 
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based on principles of equality between the two parties, as in the case of with other 

sovereign states. On the other hand, between Athens and subject allies appear to 

have had a wider scope, for while they undoubtedly provided for the settlement of suits between 
an Athenian anti a member of the state in question, the example of Selymbria show/s that they 
could contain other provisions, namely for the judgement of civil cases concerning members 
of the subject state alone. Further grounds for inferring that Athens exercised undue intCT- 
fcrencc in internal civil suits in the allied states have been given by the Histiaca decree, with 
its reference to Dium. The decree relating to Miletus may or may not be still further proof 
of this interference—by the transference of cases involving more than a certain sum to Athens— 
but the fourth century practice of making Athens a court of appeal from local decisions adds 
probability to such an assumption. Limitations, by tliese means, were probably imposed 
from time to time as opportunity offered, when revolt or civil disturbance occasioned the 
intervention of .Athens (cp. Erythrae, Miletus,”* Euboea,and Selymbria}, or when ^uuPoAol 
previously existing came up for renewal,^ It appears that there was no uniformity in the 
type of limitation imposed,but .Athens preserv ed the appearance and probably the reality 
of impartial judgement (ft) by the appointment of local judges, where opportunity offered 
f Dium), to judge cases according to law, rather than arbitrarily, or (J) by embodying in 
^uupoXal regulations for the procedure in the local courts, and by providing in both cases for 
reference or appeal to the Athenian courts, in the more imjjortant suits. Such limitations on 
local jurisdiction would naturally be irksome to the subject allies, particularly since imcrvention 
of this sort was by no means uniform in nature and degree, but varied according to the state 
of dependence of the ally in question.' 

R. J. Hopper. 

Ahe^sta^th. 


^ * * See note 13 [ aboAT* 

[t inay be asked why no ntentioD of CiviL suits appears 
in the decree concerning Chalcia lIG Pp 39J- Thra n no 
reason to suppose thai such pFovision wsii omittefc, out it 
Was pmbably contained in 31 - separate dsfcree: note that 
in tbe case-of E.ir>'tfckrae [■/(* IV lo) the * con^iiiuitonal decree 
also contained provifltons conccThcng murder^ and trelSCHlV, 
white a separate decree introduced for oyn 

suiu (IG IV 11 appears from IG that some of ihc 

leller furms diflcr in tbb itwcriptinn 11) from those in 
the rraqTnenCS.p tt/r, 13 and [3 which Hifihby coniMtS with 
the * comiitutiofial imcription * {IG -lo, existing ouly 
in Faus'el’iL copy)|, but the difTerencti are not njco tba-V 

be of a different date- A very' fragmcnia ry uiSCTtp- 
tioti, IG 1 *, 49h cDTvccming Eretriiifc appear to deal an 
emha^ sent to Alheru to obtain settlement of certain law¬ 
suits (n-D|c the cnention of ibc polcinarrhh line 4. Ef-: wijpt 

94 ^ 1 S.M . ^ ^ . _ . . . ^ --- .." r V ’ 

f, Ittfpov 6[9' i|s ai" * . i . 

.. , , . , ^ fc I . . [oj] ..-r + - 

... &i]tOjrrfpi:w . .If ^ 

fcun liHpw. Bui if tite restoration of the jmcnpium fu I V 
3^)6, on the base of a dedication, b correct: tie *«ij;idoE]| 
-ns is *Ea{|Twa/, the judk ial decree may refer to wmC dupute 
in the tleruehy fof whieb IG IV 39® ^ 
such as trver the pavmcni of as in IG I-, .43- The 

date of IG IV 49 b ffben b>' Biller von Gaertrineen as some- 
[line after 44^-441 ^ 

Cp- /C IV 133. for the poMible rotmuon. of a 
reference lo the renewal of ^wppei^. In Bonnier * opan^ 
the case b that of a m'oliing allied iiate, which had retamed 

ID fubmbaion. , ^ t-i 

Cp. Lipaius, nV.. p- 973 : ' Geradc lur diese Kla^en 
wind die Gcricliwhark-cil dcr cinzelneo BundeSJtoaten je 
tiaeh ihrer Entfemung und .‘ibnlieheT RuckAacIlten in 
versehiedener IVeise slch abf^esiufl hahefi^ SO dass 
htiEen muss, am dem elriacinen ^ugfus *ofort allscmeirke 


R»el zu fotgern/ 

*** Thus. Iliaselis^ ihongh a tributary allyp^ w'Si aocorded 
tSiO righta of an Lr^epeilidefll ally> thanks to her position On 
the borders of the Empire und |>I 1 a strategic trade-route. 

Note. — S ince the aoovc was wriiien the icrTn Sinai Atto 
Ii-u been intrcxiuizcd u an enioodalion mto the 
new fra^ieni of the Athenian curieilcy' decree found in 
C^, and published by M- Segre in Ciara Rhodot JX (La 
Icggc Ateniesc suU' uoifuranionc della mgneta: [ me my 
knowledge of the article to the kindness of -Mr. hT N. Tod)* 
to which work readers may be referred for full detatU of ihe 
inscriptioa, dlscu-vsion of its date Und si^nifiL-ujice, und Its 
relalitm ID the Other fragments of the currency iiucriptiotl 
found clsewhcie. it suflli:^ to .say here that in line 5 , of 
the CkM frapment [vp.aL^ p, ll), OCgre restores: ^ . laft 
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natural that the couri of appeal here mentjonw^ presided 
oA'cr by the ThaniolheLui, should try' a case which was an 
appeal from the ruling of Athenian officiallp since it was 
unlikely tllJlt there was more than one such oourt of appeal. 
As a lesidrution of the line in the Ck?s fragment, the followjuig 
mighE be sui^eslcd : plv iHf^TaCho ft Tjif 

&i^3v m S[i?iw&:Tov xorn ^ ^ ^ . .J. 















THE GREEK CALEND.AR 


The Greek calendar has not received as much attention from students of Greek religion 
as it deserves. The data have been collected by Bischoff. Nilsson has always appreciated 
its imponance, and his contributions to the subject have laid a broad and solid foundation 
for further research. Both Famell and Harrison neglected it, and Dcubncr’s Atlisehe Feste 
(1932} is less adequate in this respect than Mommsen’s Feste dtr Aihen (1898), The qu& 
tion of intercalation was raised in an acute form by Fotheringham, and has never been satis¬ 
factorily solved.^ Meanwhile progress has been made in the study of the Egyptian and Baby¬ 
lonian calendars, with results that have an important bearing on the Greek.* This paper does 
not pretend to be exhaustive. It is merely a discussion of some of the wider issues that arose 
in the course of an attempt to solve a pardcular problem—the peculiar method adopted at 
Olympia for fixing the date of the Games. 


I. Its ULTisiATE Origin 

Originally, as Nilsson has shown, all calendars were rcgulat^ by the moon.® The basic 
unit was the month, corresponding to a complete lunation and divided into two or three parts 
according to the lunar phases. The lunar (synodic) month contains 29 53 days, and twelve 
lunar months make the lunar year of 354 36 days. There is thus a difference of approximately 
ti days between the lunar year and the solar astronomicai year of 365-24 days. With the 
development of agriculture it became necessary to construct a solar calendar. At first the 
lunar year was taken as the basis, supplemented by periodical intercalations designed to co¬ 
ordinate it with the solar year. This is the lunisolar calendar. Later the lunar basis was 
abandoned. The months remained, but they were adapted to a period corrcspxmding more or 
less closely to the solar year. The Egyptian and Babylonian calendars, as we know them, 
were solar, but the Greek was lunisolar. The lunar basis was preserved in Greece because, as 
Gemlnus explains, so many of the festivals were fixed by the moon.* The Greek system was 
thus more primitive than either the Egyptian or the Babylonian. A brief comparison will 

make this clear. , j j 

The Egyptians bad two calendars, which they used concurrently. The year was divided 
into thirds/cach containing four months of 30 days each. In the Sliding Calendar, which 
was probably in continuous use from the protodynastic period down to Roman times, five days 
were Intercalated annually, bringing the total to 365. The Egyptians knew that the true 
length of the solar year was approximately 363I days, but they neglected tiie fraction deliber¬ 
ately in order to create a progressive deviation between this Sliding Calendar and the Sothie 
Calendar, which is believed to have been instituted at the summer solstice in 2769 a.c. This 
differed from the Sliding Calendar in that a sixth day was intercalated in every fourth year, 
as in our Julian calendar, w hich is derived from Egypt. Thus, after the lapse of a century 
the Sliding Calendar would be ag days behind the Sothie. And so by citing any event accord¬ 
ing to both calendars it was possible to determine not only the day of the year, but the year of 
the era. This is the most perfect chronological system that has ever been devised. 

The Babylonian calendar was bi^cd on a year of 360 days divnded into halves and beginning 
at the vernal equinox. Each half-year contained six months of 30 days. But instead of insert- 
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iiig five or sisc da’y's annually, the Babylonians intercalateti a whole montb ^'ery sixth year. 
This system was cruder than the Egy-piian. because it involved a recurrent deviation of 26 days. 

Tltc New Year festival at Babylon lasted 11 days, and in a seventh-century .Syrian docu¬ 
ment, based on an older Babylonian original, we are told that tl^ figure was chosen in recogm- 
tion of the difference between the solar and lunar years.* This indicate that the Babylonsan 
calendar had once been lunisotar, and in fact wc know that the old Sumerian calendar,^ 0 
which some remains have survived, was Itmisolar.* The antecedent stages of the Egyptian 
solar calendar have not been reconstructed. 

In Greece each city-state had its own calendar, but so far as we know the structure was 
everytvhcrc the same. The year was dmded into twelve months alternating in length between 
29 and 30 days and so leaving an annual deficit of 11J days,’' Thus, though the Greeks had 
behind them many centuries of Egyptian and Babylonian experience, they failed to profit by 
it+ Tn this matter they were hampetedj like the SunrerianSj by the autonomy of their pty- 
States The Egyptians enjoyed the advantage of having been united from the earhest times 
under a centrargovemment. This had been forced on them by the need to control the Nile 
flood, on which the whole of their agriculmre depended. That is why their system ls the most 
perfect of the three. The importance of this political factor reappears in the later history of 
Greece. Under Alexander and his successors, when the city-states lost their autonomy, the 

Macedonian calendar came into general use. , t 1 j 

The conclusion to which this comparison seems to lead b that the Greek calendar was 
founded on an Anatolian or Syrian prototype which was derived from Mesopotamia at a time 

w’hen the lunisolar calendar had not been superseded, , t. j 11 

Its Babylonian affinities are confirmed from other sources. As NiUson has observed, aU 
the ApoUinc fetivals of which the dates are known fall on the 7th day of the month, me day of 
the first lunar quarter.® The Babylonians recognised four lunar quarters and treaty the 7th, 
lath, 2ist, and a8th as diei jufajlu corresponding to the Hebrew sabbath.* This fourfold 
division of the month is found only in Babylonia and in countries where it can be traced back 


There are also numerous correspondences between Greek and Babylonian festivals which 

suggest that the two calendars had a common basis. 

In Babylonia offerings to the dead were made in the month of Teshrit, the first of the second 
half-year (September-October); at Athens the Gencsia, a feast of ancestors, fell in the corre¬ 
sponding month of Boedromion, In the month of Kisiev (Novcmber-Dcccmber) li^tioiis 
were offered to Ereshldgal, goddess of the undcnvorld, to fructify the earth j the Atnc Haloa, 
an agrarian festival of Demcter, was held in the month of Poseideon (December-January), 
TJicsc parallels were pointed out by Langdon.*" There are many others. 

There was great diversity in Greece in regard to the beginning of the calendar year. In 
Athens and Ddplu it began at the first new moon after the summer solstice; in Bocolia and 
Delos after the winter solstice. In Chios, on the other hand, it began with the vernal equinox; 
in Sparta, Rhodes, Crete, and Miletos with the autumnal equinox. These variations have 
not been explained. They may have been determined by local factors, or they may have 
been inherent in the Greek calendar from the outset. At Babylon, as I have remarked, the 
New Year festival took place at the s'emal equinox, but at Erech and Ur it w'as repeated at the 
beginning of the second half-year, that is, at the autumnal equinox,*^ and there is evidence 
that the old Sumerian year had begun at the winter solstice.i= 
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Noiwithstanding these dlscrepa-itcicSj we find all over Greece traces of a bipartite year 
divided, as in Babylonia^ at the equinox. 

The Ddpliic Amphiciyony met tv™e a year, xn $pring and autumn.^^ Theseus left A them 
for Crete on the Gth of Mounychion (April-May) and returned six months later on the yih of 
Pyatiopsion (October~Novcmber)+^^ In the cult of Apollo at Delos oracles were delivered 
only in the six summer months j in the cidi of the same god at Patara they were delivered only 
in the she winter months^* The rie between these two centres was probably very old, because 
the Delians possessed some ancient hymns to Apollo %vhich they attribuEcd to Olen of Lycia,^“ 
and it may have been renewed by the Greek family from Xanthos which supplied several of 
the Ionian cities with their kings,^" It will be observ'ed that at Delos the oracular season cuts 
across the calendar year, which began in the historical period with the winter solstice. 

At Athens the training of Ispri^i began in Boedromion (Septcmbcr-October),*^® and they 
had important duties to discharge m Eiaphebolion (March-April), In this month, under the 
direcdon of the they sacriheed a bull to Dionysus.^® At Magnesia-on-ibc-Maiandros a 

bull was presented to Zeus Sosipolis at the new moon of K ronton [October—Novent be r) with 
prayers for the safety of the city^ peace, plenty, and the welfare of the crops, and after being 
fattened through the winter it was sacrificed on the [2ih of Ariemision (April-May).^ The 
sacrifice was performed by the cjics(pt3rvT|<p6po5, an official whom we find in sc^^eral Ionian cities. 
He was entitled to wear a crown, and also apparently purple, as a mark of royalty,-^ and he 
gave his name to the year,'® For these reasons he may be equated with the Athenian fipxCJv 
paoiAeus, who exercised die sacral functions inherited from the kingship* From an entry in 
HesyChios it appears that a Similar festival was observed in Miletos.*^ 

At Olympia the Basilai sacrificed to Sosipolis on the Hill of Kronos at the vernal equinox/^ 
and this rite may have been connected with the Games, which fell six or seven months earlier. 
We are not told wliai the victim was, but the origin of the Basilai is betrayed by their name, and 
the parallel with Magnesia is confirmed by die fact that in both cults the god Sosipolis was 
associated wjih the snake.^^ 

At Kos a specially selected bull w^as sacrificed to Zeus Policus by the y£pci96po5 
whose royal origin is again clear, on the 20th of Bairomios (Badromios), which in Kos was 
probably February-March.^® In this case, however, there is no record of any corresponding 
ohsert^ance sLx months before. 

This evidence suggests that there was in several Greek states an ancient co-ordination of 
equincK:tial rites corresponding to the Babylonian New \"ear festival observed in Nisan (March- 
April) and again in Teshrit (September-October), This was a coronation festival, in which 
the king was dcrobed and reinvested* On the fifth day he performed a ceremony, signifying 
the victory' of Marduk over his enemies, in the presence of a white bull, which he addressed 
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as * divine bull of Anu, glorious Ugbt which illiimmes the darkness,’ That the bull was sub- 
scquendy sacrificed is not stated in our records^ which arc fragTncntar>^ but it was certainly 
intended to represent the constellation Taurus, In allusion to the fsict that the sun 
sign of Taurus at the vcmal equinox in the era when the ceremony was institut^. This was 
the sun's position at the time of year in question throughout the rourth and rimd millennia. 
It moved out of Taurus into Aries about igoo The presentation of the buU must there¬ 

fore have belonged to the original nucleus of the festival, and from it presumably the con* 
stcllation derived lU name- 

Whether these bull cults really go back to a common origin must be left an open question 
until we know more about the Minoan bull cult, which, as the myth of the Minotaur implies, 
was associated with the kingship. 


II. Its IstftiEOiATE Origin 


In his Primthe Timi-Ptchning, which is an admirable example of the comparauve method, 
Nilsson has shown that the Greek calendar differs from type in one important respect. Among 
primitive peoples the months are generally named after seasonal phenomena or o^upations. 
In Greece, with very few exceptions, they bear the names of reUgious fcsuvals. Tins shows 
that the Greek calendar developed under hieratic control. Nilsson concludes that it was o( 
non-Greek origin, and that it was introduced not earlier than the seventh century, or at most 
the eighth, under the supert-ision of the Dclpliic priesthood.*** ^ . t j,- 

The first part of this conclusion >s undoubtedly correct in the sense that the Greek calend* r 
did not belong to the indigenous tradition of the Greek-speaking conquerora of the Aegean. 
They took it over from the cultures with which thc>- came in contact. But when? If it was a 
religious product, there is a strong presumption that, like so much m Greek rehpon, it 
was a heritage from the Mycenean age, and in fact there are positive reasons for believing 
that it was both older and less dependent on Delphi than Nilsson allows. 

If it had been organised in comparatively recent times by Delphi, wc should expect to find 
some decree of panhellenic uniformity in the beginning of the calendar year and in the names 
of the months. But tins is not the case. Only at Athens and Samos does the year begin, as 
at Delphi, with the summer sobiice. The names of five of the Delphic months occur s|»radi- 
cally elsewhere, but the rest arc unique.” Moreover, a comparison of the Aitic-Iomc and 
Doric names suraests that their hLstor>^ followed that of the dialects themselves* * * , - 

The Aide nomtnclMure iigrKS dosdy wilh th« Delian,=» poiiihhg to aa AtOc-Iomo 
prololvpe. older than the Ionian ntigradon. We turn naturally to fceotia. There we find a 
month' Lenaion, mendoned by Heslod,« which recunt in Delos and all over loma. At Athens 
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the feast of Lenaia was kept in the same month, and there is no dotibt that, like other cults of 
Dionysus^ it reached Athens from Boeotia. Similariy, Poseideon, found only in the Ionic 
calendars j recalls the Panionic cult of Poseidon HelikonioSj which, as the name shows, originated 
ill Bocotia, 

The Doric nomenclature is different again and witliin itsdf remarkably uniform. Kameios 
and Hyaldnthios, referring to ancient Dorian festivals, are almost universal. The same is 
true of Pedageitnyos, Badromios, and Theudaisios, The first two of these, though difTerently 
placed, are the same names as the Attic-Ionic Metageitrdon and Boedromion; and Badro- 
mios ^ Boedromion correspond in meaning to the Delphic Boathoos. But their different 
positions in the calendar make i[ difficult to suppose that they were borrowed from Delphi as 
late as the seventh or eighth century'. And finally, the Doric Agrianios, which occurs at 
Aigina, Sparta, Rhodes, Kos,. Kalymnos, and Byzantium, is found now^here else except in 
Thebes and three otlier towns of Bocotia fChaironeia, Lebadeia, Oropos). Similarly, the feast 
of Agriania is recorded only in Boeotia and Argos,^"^ and it is clear that it reached Argos from 
Bocotia. At Argos it was associated with the Proifidcs, who reduplicate the Minyadcs of 
Orchomenos, and wdth Melamjx>us, w'ho was descended from Minyas.®^ Where and when 
did this month get into the Doric calendar? Not in ^^os, because that would not account 
for its wide diffusion in otljcr Doric communities* It seems they must have picked it up in 
Boeotia before they conquered the Peloponncsc, 

If the Attic-Ionic and Doric calendars go back to a common source in Boeotia, their origin 
must be placed in the Mycenean age. This confronts us %rith a further question^ What was 
the relationship between the Boeotian and Delphic calendars ? Here w^e are at a loss, because 
the Boeotian material is fragmentary'. It is possible to reconstruct a Boeotian calendar, as 
BischofT has done, but only by combining data, mostly very' late, from different states* If, 
howe^'er, we are to go back to the Myceneain age, there is no reason to give Delphi priority 
over Thebes and Orchomenos. All w^e can safely say is that the Attic-Ionic and Doric 
calendars are derived from a prehistoric original located in Central Greece. 

If this hypothesis is accepted, it provide us at once with ihc oriental connections which 
we have already been led to postulate. The Cretan affinities of the Delphic .Apollo were 
remembered in Greek tradition,^* and, as Nilsson has shown^ his origin is to be sought in S.W. 
Anatolia.^® with which Minoan Crete had early and close relations. Further, Kadmos, the 
founder of Thebes, w'as unanimously regarded as a Phoenician, connected through Europa 
wath the Minoan dynasty of Knossos.®® Many scholars have discounted this [jradltiDn on the 
ground that there were no Phoenicians in die Aegean before the ninth century, but the recent 
excavations at Ras Shamra (Ugarit) have set the whole matter in a new' light.®^ Here, as we 
no>v know, there fiourished a populous commercial city in dose contact with Babylonia and the 
Hittites on the one hand and on the other with Minoan Crete and Mycenean Greece. Kadmos 
may very well have been a Phoenician in the sense that the ancestors of the prehistoric dynasty 
of Thebes had come from this part of Syria, and in fact the cuneiform texts of Ugarit record a 
legend in which the bull El and the mother-goddess Asherat present a close parallel to Zeus 
and Europa.^® 

If the Greek calendar was of Minoan-Mycencan origin, how, it* will be asked, docs it come 
about that only one month is mentioned by name in the mtd a poem dcvotHl to the 

agncultural labours of the year, and none at all in Homer? The answ'er to the first part of 
this question is that owing to the Greek system of intercalatiouT which will be discussed in the 
next section, the calendar months were useless for the purpose of the poem, which is to pre- 
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scribe the exact time of year at which the farmer was to undertake his various tasks. That 
could only be done by reference to the solar year as revealed in the apparent annual motion 
of the stare. In regard to the second, it is a mbtake in my opinion to assume, as Nilsson does, 
that the Homeric Greeks had no names for the months just because they are not mentioned in 
the poems. Homer’s silence on this matter is in conformity with the epic tradition, which, 
since its aim was to present a unihed, idealised picture of the heroic past, studiously avoided 
all mention of institutions which had only a local or contemporary interest. On Ais principle 
allusions to the calendar were necessarily excluded, because its nomenclature varied from one 
citv-state to another.*® 

To this I would add a further consideration. It is surely incredible that the Minoans, 
with their wide narigational experience, their highly-organised priesthood, and their advanced 
civic and commercial life, had failed to work out a serviceable calendar. There may, it is true, 
have been some loss after the fall of Knossos, and still more after the Dorian invasion, but 
even so the astronomical knowledge possessed by Hesiod, including as it docs an acquaintance 
with the solstices,** contains all the data necessary for constructing a lunisolar calendar; and 
where did he acquire this knowledge if not from traditions inherited from the Mycenean age? 


III. Intercalation 


When did the Greeks begin to intercalate systematically ? If wc were to confine ourselves 
to the internal evidence, the problem would be fairly simple, though even that is not quite 
free from difTiculties, but in view of what has been said about the origin of the Greek calendar, 
we arc obliged to take account of intercalation in Babylonia. On this question the authontics 
are still sharply divided, Weidner claimed to have identified an intercalary cycle of 38 years 
at Ur as far back as the third tmllcnnium; Kuglcr denied that there was any systematic inter¬ 
calation in Babylonia before 538 b.c.« Accepting the latter view, and assuming quite rightly 
that the Babylonians must have worked out a system before the Greeks, Fothenngham con¬ 
cluded that there was no systematic intercalation in Greece until the fourth century. Langdon 

was of the same opinion.*^ ^ . 

It is impossible for me to discuss the Babylonian problem. All I can do is to re-examinc 

the Greek evidence without prejudice. 

Herodotus writes (2.41): 'EAAquES jih? Side Tpirou freot tnpdAiuov tmupiSAAouoi tmv 
wpicnv sTvtiicv, Aly*moi Tpicncovrriu^pou!; dyovriEs Touj 6uw6eKa uqvas ^rnkyoutn ovdt tt5v 

TTfvTE fntipa5 tou dpieuoO, ml ofi 6 whAo? tcuv iljptwv is mpnibv TToipayivrrtti. 

In the Sliding Calendar, which is here described correctly, there was no intercalation as 
Herodotus understood the term, that is, no intcrmiUent additions to the calendar year. Appre¬ 
ciating the convenience of this arrangement, he contrasts it with the Greek method of inter¬ 
calating a month Bits Tphov iTtoj. This passage, which Fotheringham and Langdon over¬ 
looked, proves that systematic intercalation was general in Greece in the fifth century a.c. 

Intercalation presupposes an appreciation of the difference between the solar and calendar 
years, w'hich in Greece amounted to ii| days. Without this knowledge there could be no 
question of intercalation ai all. The months would drift through the seasons in a cycle of 
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33 years, and consequetiily ii would be impossible for Uiem to acquire traditional associations 
with particular seasons^ Now, Hesiod describes Lcnaion as a midwinter month {Op, 504 
|jf\va 64 ArjvaiMva, kAk' fiijorfa, ^Cr 6 opa ttAvtq), This was the position of the Attic 
Gamellon in the fifth century and the Delian Lenaion in the third* If this verse is genuine, 
there was a stable relationship between the calendar and the seasons, and therefore a system 
of regular intercalation, as fa.r back as Hesiod's uitic* 

Some scholars have denied ihat it is genuine^ and Nilsson himself has rejected it as ^ a 
later interpolation/ The temiinauon -ebu is Attic—loniCj not Boeodan [ no Boeotian month 
named after the Lenaia was known to Plutarch; and this is the only mention of a calendar 
month in the poem. I t seems to me that the force of these objections has been exaggerated. 
The Ionic termination Is dictated by the epic diaJect^ The other Boeotian data are all many 
centuries later than Hesiod, and the nomenclature of the Greek calendars was subject to 
frequent change. The reason why this month is singled out for mention may be that+ as the 
first after the winter solstice^ it marked the opening of the Boeotian calendar year. Farthcr- 
more^ if we expunge V. 504^ we must do the same with w. 557 "^? w"hcre the same month is 
alluded to again^ and then the whole of the intervening passage, which contains some character¬ 
istically Hesiodic conceits, will be left in the air. From the standpoint of textual criticism 
there is no case for rejecting the verse at all* And lastly, even if we do reject it, the point at 
issue is not materially afrected. The author^ if not Hesiod, must have been a rhapsode, who 
can hardly be placed later than the sixth century, and that will still be too early for a system 
of lutctcaladon to have reached Greece from Babylonia, if none was known there before 
528 B.c. For these reasons I cannot help suspecting that there b something wTong with 
Fotheringham's solution of the Babylonian problem h 

The proper plate for Lenaion was the lunation following the winter solstice. After falling 
there in a given year, it would fall 11days earlier in the next year, and in the third year, if 
there w^as no intercaladon, it would fall 23 ^ days too early. On the other hand, if a month 
w'as intercalated in the second year, it would Fall in the third yi days too late^ With the month 
as the intercalary unit all that could be done was to limit the range of deviation* The incon¬ 
venience of these recurreni anomalies is obvious, and it must sometimes have been found 
expedient to depart from the regular course of intercalation for the sake of particular occasions. 
We know that this was done at Rome, where the republican calendar w^as thrown into con¬ 
fusion by persistent interferences of thb kind,*^ The same temptation must have made itself 
felt in Greece, and in Babylonia. The fact that an intercalary system was not consistently 
operated docs not prove that it was unknown.*^ 

The problem that confronted the authorities, apart from these occasional considerations, 
was to reduce the oscillation to a minimum* In early Greece, according to Geminus, the 
practice had been to intercalate a month in every other year.^® It may be conjectured that 
this is the principle underlying the Greek trictetic festivals, w'hich were associated almost 
exclusively with Demcter and Dionysus, that is, with agriculture and viticulture. But on this 
system the intercalations arc excessive* After eight years the calendar will have gained a 
whole month over the solar year* Accordingly it was modified by omitting one of the four 
intercalations in each octennium* This is the octennial cycle: 8 X 3 ® 5 i — (8 ^ 354 ) 

(3 X 30). The intercalations then fell at successive intcrv^als of 3, 2, and 3 years—^for example, 
in the third, fifth, and eighth years; or, in other words, one and two months w^ere inserted 
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^hcmstdy in each quadrenniuni. This is what Herodotus means when he says that a month 
was intercalated SiA TplTou ^reos. The expression is not quite exact. He is speaking Itsosdy, 
and it is all the easier for liim to do so, because this phrase was ambiguous. It could mean 
either ‘ every third year ' or * every' other year.' ^ 

In the historical period we hear of four festivals celebrated in every ninth year, all of them 
in the region Just identified as the earliest home of the Greek calendar. They are the Dapbna- 
phoria at Thebes, and the Chadla, Steptcria, and Herois at Del phi, We are also told that 
the Pythian Games, which w'c know as qucadrcnrual, had originally been a fesdval of this type.*- 
Thcy were probably made quadrennial in 583 b.c., the date of the first Pythiad.*’ 

This eight-year period was termed indifferently an 6KtaeTqpt5 or an fewoerripls, because, 
as Censorinus explains, a new period began in e^-ery ninth ycar.“ It corresponds to the 

octennial intercalary cycle. _ ^ u* u r' u ■ 

Here we encounter an apparent contradiction in the ancient authorities, which Fothemig- 
ham used to discredit them. Censorinus says that the octennial cycle was invented by Klco- 
stratos of Tenedos, who was a younger contemporary, possibly a pupil, of Thalra. The 
festivals just mentioned must have been older than that. * If,' it is argued, ‘ Censorinus was 
right in explaining the eight-yearly festivals by the 6icrarrr|pis, he was wTong in attributing 
the dicTacTTipis to KJeostratos.’ The first ahemative is accordingly dismissed as ‘ the fancy of a 

later age.* ** This does not follow'. . l 1 l 

Perhaps an analogy will help. It seems inconceivable that the people who built the 

pyramids should not have known that a triangle whose sides stand in the ratio of 3; 4: 5 is 
right-angled; yet, although the Egyiitians used equations of the type 3- + 4* = there is 
no evidence that they' ever stated this truth in general terms.** That was done by Pythagoras. 
Every scientific discovery has a history behind it, and some have been applied m practice long 
before recei^ng a correct theoretical formulation. Indeed, the achievement of the early 
Greek scientists seems to have consisted largely tn this—in the theoretical interpretation of 
empirical knowledge acquired from Egypt and Babylonia. It may be suggested therefore that 
what Klcostratos did was to state the formula for the octennial cycle, which had long been 

operated but only by rule of thumb. , r e 

It is possible that he did more than that. Censorinus says that there were several fomw of 
the octennial cycle, which differed from one another in the distribution of the mtercalary 
months, and he ascribes them to various scientists, one of whom is Klcostratos. '1 bus, wc 
may accept him as the inventor of a particular form of the cycle without denying that the cycle 

had been known in some form long before. , , , , 1 u 

Thi.s conclusion, that at least in Central Greece the octennial cy'Cle went back to the 
Myccnean age, docs not of course exclude the possibility tliat in other parts of the country it 
remained unknown, or unused, until a much later date. 


I\*, The Olympic Games 


The Pythian Games were held on the 7th of Boukados.*' Since the octennium contains 
OQ months they must have fallen at alternate internals of 49 and 50 months ^ and in order to 
keep them in the same calendar month it was necessary that one month should be intercalated 
in the quadrennium of 49 months and two months in the quadrennium of 50 months. 1 he 
reason why they were held on the 7th is of course that this day, marking the first lunar quarter. 
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was sacred to Apollo, lo practice, how'cver, owing to the difference bct%vccn the Greek 
calendar month of 29*50 days and the true lunar month of 29*53 days, the dates of the lunar 
phases varied slightly from month to month. The connection of the 7th with tlie first quarter 
was ihcrdbrc formal. 

The Ohinpic Games were also held at alternate intervals of 49 and 50 months. For this 
we have the explicit statements of Porph^Ty and the Pindaric scholiasts, which are confirmed 
by an allusion in Bakchylidcs.®* But they differed from the Pyihia in two respects. 

We arc told that they lasted five days, from the nth to the 16th, and that they w'crc held 
at full moon, which fell nominally on the t5th. Pindar speaks of the full moon shining w'hcn 
the first race was run by their founder, Herakles. It is probable therefore that they were held 
at the actual full moon, like the Spartan Kameia,®* the dates mentioned being nominal. For 
a panhcllcnic event this arrangement w'ould have the advantage that its date could be calcu¬ 
lated without reference to the local calendar. 

Secondly, instead of keeping to tlte same month, like the Pythian Games, they fell alter¬ 
nately in ApoUonios and Parthenios. ApoHonios was the eighth month after Thosythias,** 
the month of tlvc winter solstice, and Parthenios must have been the ninth, because we are told 
that these tivo months corresponded respectively to Meson and Thot, which were consecutive 
months in the Egypdan calendar. ApoHonios was therefore the Delphic Botikatios and the 
Attic Metageitnion. 

W'eniger’s explanation of this rule, adopted by Comford, is wrell known.It is that, if 
the Games had been held regularly in ApoUonios, they would have interfered with an older 
quadrennial festival, the Heraia, w'hich was fixed at the new moon of Patthenios. To obviate 
this difficulty they were placed a fortnight before and a fortnight after the Heraia in alternate 
Olympiads. 

In my Atsckjliis and Athens I accepted this hypothesis, but I am now convinced that it is 
untenable. It may be conceded that Parthenios is named after Hera Parthenos, and, though 
we have no informadon on this point, that this was tlie month of the Heraia; but the only 
support for the further assumpdon that the feast was held at the new moon is a statement to the 
effect that the new moon was sacred to Juno at Rome.*® The truth is that the date of the 
Heraia is unknow-n; and, even if it were as Weniger supposed, it would still be necessary' to 
explain why the Juxtaposition of the two feasts, if it caused any difficulty, was not avoided by 
the simple expedient of rearranging the quadrennia so that they never fell in the same year. 

Fotheringham explained the rule by denying that it was a rule at all. He supposed that 
the altemadon of 49 and 50 moons was not a regular procedure but ‘ merely meant that there 
w'as sometimes an intercalation between Thosythias and the Games and sometimes not 
This is impossible. Not only is it directly contradicted by Porphyry (fevoWtaf 6ii 

v' uqvcov Kai Bid ti 0 ') but, if intercalation had been utisystemadc, as he is trying to prove, 
the normal interval between two celebradons would not have been 49 or 50 months but 46. 

Nilsson facets Fothcringham*s view, but his own is far from clear: 

Originally the Olympic festival was not fixed according to the calendar, but the date 

was simply arranged by the numbering of the months of the duTocrnpis, in which the first 

half was given 50 months and the second 49. In the calendarial dtcTacrnpis, on the other 
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handj there is an intercaiador once in the first half and twee in the second, i.e.j the first 
four years have 49 months and the nest four 50, Hence it follows that, when the old 
custom was to be presenxd in regard to the date, tlie month of the festival necessarily 
varied in the given manner. ^Mien the chronological arrangement of the Olympic Games 
was introduc^, the dicraerripls calendar therefore was not known, but only the 6itTamr|pl? 
period.®* 

Seeing that the octennial period of 99 months includes three intercalary' months, it is 
difficult to understand his disdnedon between that period and the corresponding calendar 
cycle; and since there is nothing in the cycle which demands that the third intercalary month 
should be assigned to one quadrennium rather than the other, it would have been open to the 
authorides to distribute the intercaiadons in such a way as to keep the feast in step with the 
calendar. The problem remains. 

Nevertheless, although not clearly thought out, Nilsson's account of the matter is, I believe, 
on the right lines. He is right in insisdng, as against VVeniger and Fothcringham, that the 
rule arose from some peculiarity in the intercalary system. Before pursuing this quesdon we 
must take account of some general considerations. 

In the first place, the vacillation of the Icsdval in the local calendar was of no concern to 
the vast majority of those attending it, who came from all comers of the Greek world. All 
they knew, or needed to know, was tliat it took place at alternate inter\'als of 49 and 50 
lunations, so that, given the date of one celebration, they could always calculate any other 
simply by counting the appropriate number of tnoons. 

Secondly, we may presume that the Games had existed in a rudimentary form long before 
776 fl.c., which was the tradirional date of their foundaiion. It is true that hitherto the Aids 
has been singularly unproductive in Myecnean remains, but this negative evidence ts^ not 
decisive, and there arc two considerations to set against it. According to the local tradition 
the Gamts were founded by the Idaean Herakics, who came from Cretc,®^ Pindar, on the other 
hand, says they were founded by the other Herakics from Argos. Now, on the former hypo¬ 
thesis’ it is easy to see how after the Dorian conquest, and still more ^tcr the ^\igive hegemony 
of Phcidoti, the credit came to be transferred to the Dorian, Argivc Herakles; but on the 
aUemative view it becomes extremely difficult to explain how this full-blooded hero was 
induced to withdraw in favour of the faded partner of the Minoan mother-goddess. Further, 
the Idaean Cave on the Hill of Kronos, the Hill of Kronos itself with its priest-kings, the 
Basilai, and its cult of Eilcithyia and the snake—all these point clearly to the Myccncan age 
and particularly to Crete, and they are paralleled in various parts of Arcadia by a number of 
local cults referring to Rhea and the birth of Zeus,** 

Since the P>'thian Games w'cre originally octennial, they must have always ^en a calendar 
feast, with no direct functional relation to the agricultural year. But there is no reason to 
supjMse that the Olympic Games had ever been octennial. Their dependence on the 
octennial cycle is due simply to the fact that this cy'dc formed the basis of the calendar. Now, 
it is quite intelligible that an octennial feast should have been instituted to mark the conclusion 
of an octennial cycle, but there was no such thing as a quadrennial cycle and consequently 
no raison d’etre in the calendar for a quadrennial feast. The quadrennial basis of the Olympic 
Games must therefore have been determined by some extraneous factor. If the festival was 
to attract competitors from other states, there was an obvious objection to holding it every 
year. It would have clashed constantly with similar Ictcal events established elsewhere. The 
Spartan Karneia, for example, took place at the same full moon.®^ Accordingly, I believe 
that the Games began as an annual seasonal feast and were made quadrennial in 776 B.G., 
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the date from which the Olyntpiads were counted, in order to giv^ them a panhcltcnic 
Status.** 

Apoilonios, corresponding to the Attic Metageitnion and the Spartan Karneios, was the 
month of the fruit harvest, which falk normally towards the end of August. The Olympic 
prize of victory was a crown of wild olive, plucked from the sacred trees that grew' in the Altis; 
and it was said that the Idacan Hcraklcs and his companions used to rest after their exercises 
on beds of olive leaves.*® For these reasons it is probable that the primitive nucleus of the 
Games was a festival consecrated to the fruit harvest. 

Throughout antiquity the religious administration of the Games was in the hands of two 
priestly clans, the lamidai and the Klydadai. The lamidai can be traced to N.W. Anatolia/® 
The Klytiadai claimed descent from Mclampous, which means that they had come from the 
Boeotian Orchomcnos/^ Yet, despite the prestige of Olympia, Elis never attained a position 
of any political importance. With the exception of its Arcadian hinterland it was always the 
most backward state in the Pcloponnese. As late as the fifth century its people were still 
liring, ‘ after the old Hellenic fashion ' as Thucydides expresses it, in open village communi¬ 
ties.'- Here, therefore, an ancient sacerdotal tradition, derived in part from one of the main 
centres of Mycenean civilisation, was combined with a simple rural economy. These considera¬ 
tions suggest that the local calendar, which was of course controlled by the priesthood, may have 
preser\'ed some archaic features; and on this supposition the Olympian rule can, 1 think, be 
explained. 

The function of the octennial cycle was, as we have seen, to reconcile the calendar with the 
solar year. When first instituted, it must have proceeded from what was regarded as the 
proper relation between the two. Let us take as an example the form of the cycle in which 
a month is intercalated at the end of the third, fifth, and eighth years, and sec how a festival 
fixed by the calendar will change position in the solar year. Assuming that in the first year 
the harv'CSt moon is full on August 22, we get the foUow'ing dates for the harvest festival in the 
ensuing years: (a) Aug. ii, (3) Aug. i, {4) Aug, iB, (5) Aug. 7, (6) Aug. 27, (7) Aug. iG, (8) 
Aug, 4, (9) Aug. 23/* It will be seen that in the second, third, fifth, and eighth years the 
festival falls n, a i, 15, and 18 days before the harvest is normally ready. This difficulty could 
be surmounted by applying the principle of the movable feast, which must have been a familiar 
one in the days when systematic intcrcaladon had been unknown. In these years the festival 
was postponed to the next full moon. 

If this wss the practice established at Olympia when the Games were made quadrennial, 
the result of that reorganisation would have been the Olympian rule as we know it; 

Apoll. Parth. 

I. Aug, 22 

5. ,Scp(. 6 50th month 

9. Aug. 23 49^^ month. 

This hypothesis meets the case, but, considering the paucity of our data, it will perhaps be 
wiser to state it in more general terms. It is simply this. When the Olympic festival was made 
quadrennial, it had, for the reasons given, fluctuated between the two months for so long that 
both were regarded as consecrated to it, and therefore it was divided betw'ccn them.''* 
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Weniger admitted that the effect of the rule was to keep the festival closer to the han'cst, 
but considered that this factor was not important enough to account for its origin.'^® If the 
rule had been introduced after the Games had been made quadrennial, this consideration 
would hold good, but my contention is that it had come down from earlier times. And if wc 
ask why such an aTTangemcnt is found only at Olympia, the answer lies in the specific liistorical 
conditions. The Olympic Gaines were established at an earlier date than any other quad¬ 
rennial feast known to us, and they were established in an exceptionally backward community 
under the control of an ancient priesthood. The Olympian rule represents the application of 
the octennial cycle to a calendar which retained its primiiive seasonal function and consctiuently 
was not fixed. And once established it was nc%'cr altered. It was hallowed by antiquity, and 
it served its purpose. 

Yet, although as it stands the rule is unique, the principle of subordinating the calendar 
to the season, which is its distinctive and archaic feature, can be found elsewhere. In the cult 
of Zeus Sosipolis at Magnesia, the bull was to be sacrificed on the laih of Artemlsion (itqvbs 
TOO 'ApTtutoicavoj -rq StoEEKonri). Tlie naming of a specific date shows that the state of the 
moon w'as disregarded. The presentation, on the other hand, was fixed by reference to the 
new moon of the sowing month (d(pxO)jh?ou o-ndpou viqvbs Kpoviwuos §u vouuqviqt), which 
means that the calendar date must have varied from year to year. This too was a movable 
feast. 

This solution of the problem cannot be regarded as certain. In the present state of know¬ 
ledge certainty is impossible. Ah that can be claimed for it is that it is more probable than 
VVeniger’s, clearer than Nilsson’s, and as simple as the problem allows. 


V. The Octenkium ako the Kingship 

If I am right in my main contention, that the octennial cycle goes back to the Myecnean 
age, wc are free to accept without reserve the numerous indications in Greek mythology of a 
connection between tlic uctennium and the kingship. 

Every nin th year the tenure of the Spartan kings was confirmed by the ephors after inspect¬ 
ing the stars.This was doubtless an ancient custom which the Dorians had brought with 
them from Central Greece. 

Every ninth year King Minos used to retire to the Cave of Zeus to commune with his 
god,’^ Every- ninth year the Athenians used to send him a sacrificial tribute of seven boys and 
seven girls. That this myth of Theseus and the Minotaur has a historical foundation is, 1 
think, certain. It was enacted in the Crane Dance, imitating the windings of the Labyrinth, 
before the Homed Altar of Apollo at Delos.’® The date of the dance is not given, but it was 
probably performed on the 7th of Thargelion during tlic festival which celebrated the birth 
of Apollo and Artemis.™ This would explain the number of the victims, seven for .Apollo 
and seven for Artemis ; and the 6th of Thargelion was the day on which the Athenians des¬ 
patched their annual pilgrimage to Delos in commemoration of their deliverance from the 
tribute.®^ At Athens too a festival began on the 6th. This w'as the Thargelia, in which two 
human victims were put to death, one on behalf of the men, the other on behalf of the women; 
and according to tradition this rite wa.s instituted to expiate the death of .Androgeos, who wa.s 
a son of Minos.*- All this suggests very strongly that the myth of the Minotaur and the ritual 
of the Thargelia were founded on customs of vicarious sacrifice in conneGtion with the kingship 
such as we find in Babylonia and Egt'pe.®* 
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This gives US ihc clue to the octenniai festivAls of Thebes aitd Delphlj which are connected 
by ititcrrial e\'idcncc with both the calendar and the kingship. At the Daphnaphoria the girls 
carried in proc^sion an olive trunk decorated w'ith pendant balls as symbols of the suHj moon, 
and stars, and with 365 chaplets representing the solar year.** At the Stepteria the hut in 
which Apollo’s fight with Python was enacted represented a royal palace.’* The duel between 
Apollo and the dragon of Delphi may therefore be compared with the duel between Marduk 
and the monster Tiamat, symbolising the king’s triumph over his enemies, which was celebrated 
at the New' Year f^tival in Babylon,** and with the sham light that had the same significance in 
the Egyptian feast of Khoiakh and was projected in myth as the duel between Osiris and Seth.*’ 
There are many indications that nine was a sacred number in Minoan-Myccncan religion. 
The excavations at Pergamon have revealed, adjacent to the temple of Demeter, a terrace of 
nine steps. Another terrace of nine steps has been found outside the temple of the same 
goddess at Lykosoura. The Hinoan origin of Demeter is generally recognised. At Lato in 
Crete there is yet another terrace of nine steps, and here it is in the market-place.** In \Linoan 
Crete such terraces were always condguous to the king’s palace, which normally faced 
on to the market-place, like Priam’s palace at Troy and the OToct ^criAeios at Athens.** The 
purpose for which they were designed is stUl a matter of conjecture. Perhaps they served to 
accommodate groups of priests as superintendents of choral performances, like the nine 
oltnftivii'rat who directed the dance in the market-place at Phaeacia.*® V^Tiether these officials 
stood in any definite relation to the kingship is not dear, but we are justified in infciricig that, 
at least in prchbtoric times, their number had a funcdonal value, and that the institution was 
sufficiently widespread to survive as a sacred precedent in the historical^ period; for it can 
scarcely be an accident that these nine aloupvfiTot arc paralleled by the nine iAAcwoSixai who 
superv'ised the Olympic Games and the nine ^-^ovrEj who succeeded to the Athenian kingship. 

Again, when Telemacbos landed in Pylos, Nestor and his people were engaged in sacrificing 
nine groups of nine bulls, corresponding to the nine territories of his kingdom. These were 
probably tribal divisions, like the three ’ ninths ’ (fvAroi) into which each of the three Dorian 
tribes w^ divided at Kos and Sparta. At Kos the bull sacrificed to Zeus Policus was selected 
from twenty-Hseven bulls presented by the tribes, three from each tvfrra,*® At Sparta nine huts 
were erected for the Karncia, each accommodating nine men, diree from each phratrj'.®* 

fn other cases the number had no functional value, being chosen simply for tlie sake of 
its traditional associations. No further explanation is needed for the nine Muses, the nine 
Kouretes who tended the infant Zeus,** the nine days’ purification at Lemnos, or the nine boys 
and nine girls who headed the procession when the bull was presented to Zeus Sosipolis at 
Magnesia; and when we read that Bellerophon was feasted in Lycia for nine days on nine 
oxen, and that animals were selected for sacrifice ai the age of nine yeais,*’ the inference is that 
the perfect number was regarded as appropriate for a perfect feast or a perfect sacrifice. 

Lastly, since at the end of the octennium sun, moon, and stars were back where they had 
been at the beginning, the octennial period became a symbol of universal renewal and regenera¬ 
tion, a world cycle of birth, death, and resurrection. Herakles laboured for eight years to 
expiate the murder of his children.®* Kadmos served a penance of eight years for the slaughter 
of the Theban dragon.** In the ninth year Persephone released the souls of the dead, wlro 
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were bom again to be ‘ exalted as wise men, athletes, and kings, and to be remembered on 
earth as sanctified heroes for ever,’ 

If the number nine was based on the octennium, whence came the sanctity attaching to 
the number seven ? In Egypt there were two kingship cycles, one of nine years and one of 
seven. The former was introduced from the north, the latter was indigenons.^*! VVe have 
seen that seven was also a sacred number in Babylonia. The Babylonian kingship cycle, so 
far as 1 know, has not yet been identifiod. There may have been more than one, as there was 
in Egypt. With regard to the number seven, it might be supposed that it derived its sanctity, 
at least in Babylonia, from the four lunar quarters. But, as Nilsson has pointed out, the 
quadnipartite division of the month cannot have arisen from simple obscrv'ation ^ it * is in its 
very nature a numerical system,’ It is possible therefore that the reverse was the case— 
that the month was divided by the sacred number. Now, if the Minoan fcvvaeTqpi; was 
founded on the octennial cycle, it may be surmised that the Egyptian fenTaerqpIj and the 
Babylonian hebdomad go back to a cyde of six years of 360 days, supplemented by the inter¬ 
calation of one month: (6 X 360) + 30 ^ 6 x 365. The two cycles would then correspond 
to the two different types of calendar. Bui this is no more than a conjecture. 

However this may be, it is clear that the Minoan kingship, like the Babylonian and the 
Egyptian, had its origin in agrarian magic. As high priest of the community, the king had 
in his hands the regulation of the calendar, which determined the agricultural labour of the 
ycar,‘® and, since the people were thus dependent cm him for their crops, their wealth, their 
health, for life itself, they w'orshipped him as a god.’** 

VI. Conclusion:. 

Let me end with a word of warning. It would be a mistake to assume that every instance 
of the number nine in a sacral context is to be referred, even remotely, to the octennium, In 
particular cases, of course, it may have been determined by purely adventitious factors. That 
goes without saying, but what I have in mind is something different. The lobakchoi used to 
meet on the ninth of every month,’*® This has nothing to do with the octennium. It marks 
the beginning of the second third of the moon, in which it came to the full; and no doubt it 
was for the same reason that the Kamcia, which were held at full moon, lasted nine days.*** 
Similarly, when we read that, at the time of the rape of Persephone, Hekate was ‘ in her cave 
that is, invisible, and that she appeared to Demeter, torch in hand, nine days later,**’ the 
reference is clearly to the last third, the period of the waning moon, when the women used to 
sacrifice to Hekate at the cross-roads *** and wail in imitation of Demctcr.’** From this and 
other evidence it is clear that the sanctity of the number nine goes back beyond the octennial 
cycle to the primitive lunar calendar. The Lunar significance of the number has been studied 
very thoroughly by Roschcr.”* Though unable to accept his conclusions as they stand, I 
think he has prov^ that beneath Greek religion there lies a substratum of pre-agricuUural 
moon-woiship. This, however, must be reserved for another occasion. 1 mention it here 
only to guard against misunderstanding. 

Georoe Thomson 
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GROUPS OF CAMPAJslAN RED-FIGURE 

The material I have had before me in this essay is comparatively scanty. Like many 
other studentsj 1 have not paid very much attention to Campanian in the past; and I am now 
dependent on published reproductions, a few photographs, a few originals^ and not many 
notes of all the originals no longer accessible. Most of the reproducdoiK published hitherto 
arc poor or incomplete. The great majonty of the vases come from irregular excavation, 
with no record of the circumstances in which they were found; and even where the search has 
been properly conducted, the published reports, with a few exceptions, are not fully illustrated. 
All thb to explain gaps, errors, hesitations: not to crave indulgence. 


The Ow'i.-Pxllar Group, 

We begin with what may be called the Owl-Kllar Group, from the subject of two well- 
known vases. A list was given in Vases in Poiand, p. 77, and the style characterised. The 
present list is more detailed, and includes additions. Most of the Berlin examples had already 
been put together by Furtwanglcr in his catalogue. 

There seems to be no information about the contexts in which any of these vases were 
found. They imitate, in a semi-barbarous style, AtUc originab from the second and third 
quarters of the fifth century. They have no connexion with Campanian vase-painting of the 
fourth century'; but they arc red-figured vases, and the finding-places, mken as a whole, point 
to their haring been made in Campania: so they may serve as a curtain-raiser. 

I do not pretend to understand all the subjects. 


iVly thanks are due to Miss Richter, Dr. L. D. Caskey, Sir John Forsdyke, and Mr. E. T. 
Leeds for permission to publish vases in New York, Boston, London, Oxford; to Miss Richter 
and Dr, Caskey for sending me photographs of vases in New York and Bfjston; to Miss Richter 
for the photograph Fig. 12 also; to Dr. Paul Jacobs dial for the photograplis Figs. 2 and 17. 
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Xeds-ompfufrai, 

With figures^ 

I. LondM F14B, Passcri pi. Hwicar%>iUc 3 pL 94. >%h«icc Gerhard Abh. pi. 20. 4-® A, HerafcJe* 

mDPortinEF the hcavTns, and a woman B, Atlas and Hespendx ■ p, • ■ l b, -u 

a. LwL 186S {Jahu Satyr imd Satyfdrmna ffljT Yatat) pi. 3 - A, Perseus and Poiydektcs. B, youth, 

3. LDnd3^'i4^fr^'B«llicata. .^ngeliri pL 29, whence C«k 35 ^: ^ 

pi, 23 . whence Coot 35 = ? ^oo^ "* P ‘ ^ Epunctheus. B, nneenam 

subject: man, and pithoa-lfltc vessel from which a female head isauK. 

Berlin 2QQi. Irani N'ola. . 4 , winged man (Thanatos?) and Hermes. B, Adwna and >^U‘h. 

Mar«i!®.W A. Cook in pL j 8 (sec Nock in W. PAii .943^ A. uncerntm subject: youth at a 

piihos, Crom which a man^s head issues. youth and coil 
Chic^, Univ.* from Nola, Mincrvmi p\. 4. 

upper port of a youth on a trcc-tnink. y'ouih and w^'Omani. 


A, uncertain subject: w-oman* and the 



Naples market (Gaisinlo), Gerhard A»t. Bildwtrkr pi. fit. A, man ydth kanlharas. and child, at altar : 

BerH^'^r^otC."" 

NoS ’ >V ^ at pil^ ^ih o«l on it. B. women. 

11. Berlin sSt from Xola, A vnuth at roluinn with bird on it. B, youth. 

13+ Leningrad 

on A is not * half sunk in the grcKind * (Slcphani i _ _ 

p. 3 . 7 ) = i. ;• « ««. xi'l- "'‘'I 


8 . 

9 - 

10. 


d^StT-;^). a; » 866 . > 7 , when« Oilonomo* Dt j^rsfrttw^ rtttpir^ 27 (wh™* 

^ ■ -M± . rjfinlc ill* 'iSS. A. owl ai^d siren on pilhius. B, man and woman+ The 

>v « 5 ot' hatfsunk in the ground * (Siephaoi in C.R. 1666 p. 38; Oikonomos 


> 3 - 

14. 


SS! mL 874/ .4- pi- ^74; B, de 317. A> 'swmr l«i™,g home (wamor, woman, and 

little boy). B, man and woman, with a volute-krater between. 
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15. Amsterdaminv. 34*4. A, TiUyatd pi. ag, 204; Gids pi. 79, A, warrior leaving home (warrior and womao). 
B, youtli and \s'oinan. 

t6. Naplca 3141^ A phou Sammer [i>D€i9^ ip l. A, warrior leadng home (warrior and woman), B* two 
yOudu. 

17. ESroden 320. A, warrior JeavLog home (warrior and woman), man and youth? 

te. Bologna PU. 411. CV* IV Er pL t-s. A, warrior Loavtng home (warrior and w'oman)^ Bp two women. 
Better Jtylc. 

19, Berkeley* from Capua, CV. pL 30, a. A, warrior Leaving home (warrior and woman)* B* ibe like. Better 
style, cjl tlic last, 

ao- Berlin 2995. A, warrior. B, youlb scatird, 

at, Berlin 2990, fksm Fomarico. Detail of B, JL iS, beibl.* 245. girl dancing and woman Budng. B, 
woman spinning and Eros. 

22. London F14J6. girl dancing and woman Bndng. B, youth and woman. 

23. Vatican. A, a woman with a hydria on her head approaching a pithof, arid an old man. 

24. London F145, from Nola? Afiw. Bixai pi. ^14^ whence EL pL A, yonth and buU. B, youth riding. 

Better style. The yxiiuth on A U doubtless imitated from a Nolan arnphora or other small Attic vase— 
for instancOp orie by the Fhtalc painter—and the rider from another Aide ^^ase, 

25. CaLania? (onoe Catania, Museo del Benedettini). Passcri pi. 73. I reproduce Passeri'5 artless drawing 

(Fig. 1). Ay man and seated youth. B^ woman at lavxr. The quaint group on A seems to be unitaied 
from an Aide picture of a boy smgiiig and a youth or man accompany ing Mm on the flute: c/.j for example, 
the ncck-amphora Brussels R339 [CV. Ill Ic pi. 15^1), or the Nolan amphora by the Oionokles Painter 
in the Lamb coUceflon. Pawri may have increased the confoiioo. B will go liaclt to the same sort of 
Atdc design as a Bocotlati belJ-kratcr (group of the Wunburg Scydla) in New York (Sambon CelL Cmma 
p. 76). 

26. London ^144, from Nola. A^ two youths. B, two youths* 

27. Naples 3144, A, w^oman with lynx, and youth. B, youth arid woman. 

28. Leningrad (ox Academy)* Drawing R.l. M^fi and X, 5. A, youth and wroman, and part of a ship. B, 

youth and woman at laver, ^ , 

29. Paris market (Ghurckian)* A* Cs/i. Ghtir/l-kn (19-20 1923) pi. fl, 19. A, man, and woman with phiale. 

30. Naples 3J 3Sj from Kuvo. A, youth at altar. ivi^ women. 

31. Castle Ashby, the Marqueu of Northampton, from Kola, A, man at krater. woman, column. 

32. Berlin 2989, from Pomarico, A* athlete. B, boxer. 

Ulth a liand of black pattern. 

33. Boston 03,817. A* Hambidge 33 fig, 5b. 

34. Naples. At phot. Sommer 1 i*oiG, viii, 9. As the last, 

35. Oxford t927, 4599 (cx Siaan Jones), from SuoisuJa. 

36. Oxford 1925. 671. 

37- Berne 12220, 

With a white band, 

3@. Munich A1072, 

39. Berlin 3009, from Nola. 

Black. 

40. Bcmc 12217* 

41. Copenhagen* 

42. Munich- 

43. Dresden. 

44. New York, 

45. New York. 

46. Oxford* from Nola. 

47. palejrmo. 

48. Once Revclitoke, 63 (ex Hope: later* Spink)* 

Hydriai. 

With Qgures. 

49. Naples (one munber, 2517)11 Tekse, Athena and warrior at altar, 

50. Bologna PU. 419*. €V IV Er pi. l* 14 Youth and woman at column with owi on it. 

51. Naples, from Anri. Woman seated and woman. 

52. New York GR591- Youth with sword attacking woman. 

With bands of pattern, 

53- Once New York (one nuinberr 1043: later* Maeonochle, and London market* Sotheby)- Three bands of 
fluml and other patterru id black* and one of maeander and cross-squafes. 
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54. Beme 12331. 

^5. Berne 12233. 

36. Carlsmhc. 

57. BolDgna. 

UlHOCnCOI, 


Shape 54* 

5B, Naplea (black On white 440). Phot. Somnicr 11^024, ii, 15* 
59, London market (Soihcby, I7ih Dec.j 


60, Brescia. 

61. BerUn 3011. A, Ucht i, 13a. 


Shape not noied. 
Calyx^ai^- 

Aj ram at heroi. B, woman. 


CoiumTt^at^- 

61. London r49o. A, K^xhcT, s.ir. Perseus, 2035. A, warrior leavins home (warrior and women). B, women 
wiih hydriai on their heads, and jrilkis with vessels on them. 

Perhaps also blarit neck^phoiae m Beme (maig), Trieste, Vienna {1036). black hydriai in New York 
(Cr. GaJlatin pi. 31, S), and Vienna (958)- 


The vases we shall now be concerned with are Greek. They have sometimes iKcn claimed 
as manifestadons of Man genius. They often represent Oscans, male and female, m nauve 
costume, and the same local subjects as appear in the wall-pajuung^^of Oscan tombs. But 
the contrast between waU-paintings and vases is thus expressed by V^eegc (J*. 24 P- ' 32 J- 
“The wall-paintings were made by Oscan artists. The artiste cannot have been the^me 
persons as painted contemporary South Italian vases—.^steas and his companiom. These 
worked, indeed, for wealthy Oscans and took their taste into account^ r^resenriug native 
costume and armour on the vases. But these things adhere only superficially to the fibres 
A Greek vase-painter could never renounce his style. The tomb-pamUngs^n Je other hand, 
have a completely national character throughout the fourth century. distmOion is m 

the main just, although it docs not answer all the questions raised; and had already been made 

bv Minervini in 1B54 {Bull. ^ 0 p. n.s. 2 pp. 77 -» 4 ). ‘ r' ^ '"’^"STbvvI^eS 

close to the coaisc pomp of the wall-paintings as in the hydna from Capua published by Wcege 

ijb. 24 p. 139; CV. IV Er pU. 7-8; below, p. 82). ... 

Campanian pottery is provincial; but such provincialism doe not ^e barbarian bl^ 
in the artist; it is not greater than in Boeotian pottery of the fifth and fourth centuries, where 
there can be little quesdon of non-Greek eirtracdon. .As for quality Campanian vases some¬ 
times have merit; and they are no worse than many Atdc vases of the same period. 

The absence of kalos-namcs in Campaman vasc-pamting and in Itahotc as a ^jolc 
been held to prove that they arc not the work of Greek artiste. But in Athens itself kalos- 
namcs are rare by the last decades of the fifth century, and absent m die fourth. 

One technical point. Mingazzini bade me nonce, in tlie Museum of Capua, the high 
percentage of cracks in the Campanian vases there: huge fissures were not at ^ uncommon. 
Either the conditions of firing were imperfcci-defecdve kilns, negligent wtirkmen^r spodt 
pieces, which would have been discarded in other fabnes. were preserved in Campaman as 

sufficient for sepulchral use. , ■ 1 .. 

The order of my groups is only very broadly speaking chronological i vases or groups 

connected with each other have been kept together for convenience. 


i ^ hydri, 


1951P 5&7 (bckiw^ p. 90, iMJ. 


10)- S«C a!io M^ax^ini In 


igjjp 30 J. 
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A. SOME EARLIER GROUPS 
L Attic tstNO. 

The expression ' fabric of Saticuta ’ has had a considerable vogue; but TiHyard pointed 
out, as long ago as ig 2 $, that the vases which have been styled * Saticulan ’ do not form a class 
at all: they are a misccUaiicous lot, chiefly Attic of various periods, with some oddments 
thrown in {Hepe Vases pp. 18-9 and t6o-i). He retained the name, howe%'CT, perhaps unwisely, 
as a conventional term, For three bell-kraters, Deepdene 312, 313, 314, which he described as 
‘ very near to Attic, perhaps the work of Attic artists settled in Campania.’ I cannot tell what 
to make of 314, which 1 know' only from the old drawing (A, Tischbein, a, pL 43), The other 
tw'o I know from the reproductions of the obverses in Tillyard. All three vases have passed 
out of sight. 313 (A, Tillyard pi. 42) can hardly be distinguished, in the photc^aph at least, 
from an Attic vase of the early fourth century'. 312 (A, Tischbein 4 pL 15; A. Tillyard pJ. 41) 

1 should have judged to be .Attic, about the middle of the fourth century. Another beJl- 
kratcr in much the same case as Deepdene 313 Is Goluchow- 35, from S. Agata de’God (A, 
MilHn. PVA. I pi. 35, whence EL 2 pi. logb; A and side, CK pi. 51, i), which 1 am now 
inclined to call Attic rather than Campanian. Lasdy, the bdhkrater London 1900. 6-11 

2 ® {A, JHS, 31, tQi CV. IV Ea pi. 6, 6) has always seemed to me, as to Walters, not Attic, but 
a close Campanian copy of a fourth-century Attic vase, 

^ A few other Campanian vases of the early fourth century might be deemed to show special 
Attic influence in this or that hgurc, but they are not worth mentioning here. 

This is a meagre list, even if all the doubtfuls should prove to be Campanian, No two 
vases seem to be by one hand. None of them can be earlier than the beginning of the Iburth 
century; and I doubt if there is any evidence for the establishment of a Campanian red-figure 
fabric before that time: not counting, of course, the OwU Pillar group, which, as we have seen, 
has no connexion with Campanian red-figure in the accepted sense of the term. 


IL The Cassaxdra Painter, 

The natne-picce is one of the better Campanian vases, 

I. Capua 7554 (P. is), from Capua. .% Patroni Mas. Ctmtp, pJ, a ; Cf. IV Er pi. aa. pi. x% a. A, . 4 ja* 
and Cassandra. B, youths at stele; below, boy Pans. On tht neck, feualc head. B, the like. 

Bail^amphata^. 

Breimtrtp Fockc A+ SchajiJ Brfm. pi. 24^ 3+ Jcpialc head. 

3. Once Munich, Tig, a. A, youth. B, fcmalt head. 

With these I am inclined to connect two other vases about which I am not fuJly informed i — 

14 Capua, from Capua. £ 7 K IV Er pL 25+ 4-6. A, youlb with spear and pilos. B, youth. Thb h linkjed 
with the Cas^iidim vaw by the character of the floraJ, by the drawing of drapery and limbs, hy the flat 
profile of die (aces, and by the bUck spots on the rock. 

Skjfphifs, 

a. Naplei from Caivano. JVSe. iggj, 587. iii. A archer. B. youth. The floral, 30 far at ii show in the 
reproduction^r is the sajne as in the laai^ and the legs recall the Cassandra. Paimer, 


* Iliii has bisen supposed lo repremt a loreh-TBce^ byt 
tnc tuteno- arc iidi rao>torchOj and torcJi^raeien do not 
encumber theitiseJvcs with mandcs or ‘ firings of 
Tbm U a tendency to laJte for torch-racen what are merely 
revellers or others boMLo^ tnrehesi anfotbcr example^ 


Oxford 308 (CP\ pi. 4, lO and pi. II, 1-2: see the 
p. ll). The Cormthian oinochoe published in Hesp, fi, 
^0 and Ntsp. j i, 152 mrdy depiccs a rei-el and not a race. 
The rule may be formulated, ’ No raee-iorch, no toceb- 
racf.^ 
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III. The Paixtee of Capua Pll* 11-13* 

G2piL;i, from Capua^ CK IV Er pi, fl a-3 and pt 34^1- A» yotilhs and women at tomb. B, ycunj^ satyr 
and woman. On the neck: A, young satyr; iioaenad. Mingazxini saw tliat the wiis by the same 
hand as the hydria Capua pIL r J-t3« 

3. Capua 30 > from C^apua. CK IV Er pi 29^ 5-6. yont^g satyr. youlh. 

3. Sevres 53, from BastUcata, CK pi 38, a i and 23. waman. B, youth. 

4, Wilanow* Brankii. A, CV, pi.. 3 (Poi 115), 7 - Maenad. 



FiGr a.—OKCt Musnen, Paj;V5i+ 


IfyHa. 

5. Capua, from Capua. CV, IV Er pIL ii-iS- VV’o(naji seated at twnb, and women. On ibe ahouMcr, 

panther, bull, and lion. 

Stiptial 

6. London Faoa. CV, IV Ea pi. 11, 12. A, woman seated and Eras; B, woman seated and naked woman. 

7* London F20J. CV, IV Ea pi. (1, 13. A, woman njimlng, and Fan; B. maenad runnuig. 

a Cab, M<a. 9J0. A (reverecd), Caylus i, pi. 36. i-a; Fftsseri pll. 125-6. A. njdted woman, and woman. 
Bj Pan and seated woman. 

9, Oiwe Frignano Piccolo, Maglione, from Frignano Piccob, A, A®:. 1937, 105, id. A, wornao seated. B. 
youth. 

Compare also the following; — 

Sky^nks. 

i, Frankfort, Hist. Mtis. A, Sthaal F. pL 57, C, A, athlete. 
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^ ■*” 5 - ^lon- B* >*iOOt}i- With B compmre upecI^Ly ihc reveraes 


a. Cspua, ftiem Qapiia« „,. .,, 30 , 4 - 

of the beil-amphoi^ in Sfevres and Capua. 

3. Capita, from Capua. CV. IV Er pj. 36, 7-^ 
cannot b? suoe that the hand is the same. 

4' nee Frig^ano Piccolo, Maglione, from Fri^ano Piccolo. 


A, lion. B, naked 7'outh leated. Compare the last, but I 
A, JVSf. J937, 105, a. A, Pin. B, youth. 


iV, IHE rARRISU rAINTER. 

St^alJed from Ac London situla, which w-as formerly in Ac Dillwyn Parrish collection, 
anH J interesting Campanian painters. Many of his figures 

n^trirt ^ common, and look as if they bore a special relation to Greek free 

]|*-i "/lif wall-painting, of the early fourth century: Acy sometimes remind one a 

T u Ftcoroni asta. Some of Ac subjects ate hard to interpret, hut it should not be 

assu^d Aat Acy are meaningless combinations of figures, 

Ijic flora] decoration is very characteristic. 


Kfek-ampfnfrii£, 

* subjects. A, bis^ouaek. B {connected with A?}, woman 

2 Loadoi. F^^'r spear Mated. On the n«k, , 4 , Centauimnachy, B. the like, 

ywiS.’A,WaI,enB.,if.Git.ip,70} trr.IV EapJ.7, 7. . 4 , two youtJha at tomb. B, 

B^li-kraUr* 

® P*- 5 ^ P^- 5» »• A. Heimklcs, and si-oman 

^ ^p*"' ’« i 3 P^- a'b. A, uncertain subject {youA wiA hoise, woman, naked 

woman, Eros). B, naked yoyA and youths. 


5. i.(^re MiJJingen Ctfghit p\. whence -(A) El. 4 pU 3* A, Aphrodite on the with Eros. B, naked 

^ Aptdi^^ no provemencei and 1 do not know wh^i warrant Reinach ha^ for 

HjKfria^ 

6. Frankfon. Schaa] R pL 34, dL Two youths with spean. 

Probably also, to judge Ironi the reproductions, the following ;— 

^ pi. A, youths with hone and woman with h^dria, Bj * three draped 
Squat ftfytAas. 

3, Fiesole. Calli Fitsaig ipo, and io3, a. Satyr seated. 


V. The Group of LojiTioh F50D. 

The group has two divisions. The vmcs in the first arc connected with the Parrish Painter; 
the vases xu the other, by one hand^ are very like thcra^ but poorer* and the connection with 
Painter is less dose. The exact relation between the two di^isionsj and between 
the first of them and the Parrish painter^ is not yet clear to me. 


0 ) Hjitia. 

I. Umdon ^ * 4 ^ 2; CV. IV Ea pL 8* 14* Pcneui and Medusa, Al erne handle 

lemalt head. On the shoulder, female head frontid {Gorgonelon ?). 


Oiitxkp* (ikapt I/I). 

a. Frankfort, Hist. Mus., from Capua, Schaal. K pj. 56. ^lacnad. 
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S^uot IffyUios. 

3^ Once Disney^ A/tij. Distt. pi. 124. Ejm* sealed^ with dog. 


(u) Xuptiai UIks. 

t, Wurzburg 879- LajigJotz pi 248 j 5idc> Jacobaihal 0 . pi 130* a. mLitrw and imidi. 
jnaldi. R»tjOri?d, 


Sqmi likythiti. 

3. Gab^ MH. 1044. De Ridder 613. Athena and Artemis, Restored. 
3^ Oxford 1919^35. Mistress and maid. 


B, mistma and 



A lost vase, m the old drawing, recalls the Wiinsburg lebes:— 

Itba. 

Once Roitie, Costanzl Passeri pL 33. naked woman at layerj and woman j B* wcrman seated^ and naked 
woroan+ 

Let us return for a moment to the bcll-kratcr London F494 {CV, IV Ea pi. 5, 2), no. 3 
in the list of vases by the Parrish Painter; and observe the floral design at the handles. This 
includes the large flower, of peculiar shape, which occurs in most of the painter’s works; and 
the whole floral design reappears on three other vases:— 

B<lt-kraIfTS. 

1, London F4gi5. CV, IV Ea pi. 3, 3, A, saiyr seated and maenad ; B, doiikey. Kestored. 

3. Naples 3393. A, Jahn Trl^Jbf wwf Treiies md tftB Evtie pi. 1 j A, Patnnu 86; A PoIUk V<im pi. 7, 1, 
whence {redmwn] $6chan jti. A TeJepbos. B, woman scaled, woman, and youth. 

Jt'ufitud Ubet, 

3. London F88, from BasUkata. Passeri pi. 133, and pi. 138,1; CV. IV Ea pi. 13 , 8 and pi. ! r, 9. A, woman 
seated wiih tympanon; B, woman seated. The lid given in the Csr^u is doubtless alien (see p. 96): 
Passed gives no lid. 
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The bcll-kraters London F495 and Naples 2393 are further interconnected by the drawing 
of the maeander and ihc unusual form of saltire-square with black billets between the arms^ 
\\Tieihcr the figure-work is also related I cannot tell^ especially as the London v^se is a good 
deal restored i The drawing of the maeander is much as in the Parrish Painter. The same 
maeander and saltire-squares as in the two bcU-kraters recur on the nuptial lebes Wilrzburg 
879* which belongs to the group of London F500 (above, li no. 1 : Langlotz pL ^48); the 
only difference being that there is a fifth billet where the diagonals cross. This same saltire- 
square appears, with the same drawing of the maeander, in the London hydria Fail (Han- 
carville 2 pL t6, whence Inghirami pL ^^38; CF* JV Ea pi. 4, 3), w'hich in shape (apart from 
the handles) resembles the hydria by the Parrish Painter in Frankfort (Schaal F. pi. 5+p.d; 
above, p. 72, no* 6), although the figure-work is in a different style. 

As to the nuptial kbes London F 38 , the figure-work bears some likeness to that of the 
Wnrzburg lebes 879, w^hich belongs to the group of London F500 and is, as we have seen^ con-* 
nected by maeander and sal tire-squares with the two bell-kraters London F495 and Naples 
2293* 

Such correspondences of floral, maeander, shape, pass mere coincidence, and though 
tedious to follow^, help to place the Parrish Painters ''"ith w^hom w^e began, in a somewhat 
larger context* 


VI. The Archcr Grouf. 

Ot/uxh(»ii (d sfuml vatiitj qf sksip€ //} 

J. Naples 91a, from S. Agaia? Afm. 7 pi. 41, whenci; Inghir&TPi pL 69 and Partofka Bildtr fluf. LiL 
pi. I Op 3* Archens ^hoOMii^ a cock. 

2, Naples [a number 96a). GirJ daii-cing and youth, 

3, Naples 3365, from S. Agaia. Naked youth, and two howids coupling, 

A lost oinochoe (or has it passed to the Villa Giulia?) seems from the old reproduction to 
be of the same rare shape as these three, and has the same pattern above the picture as no. 1 ; 
the style, so far as can be made out, is reconcilable with a place in the Archer Group* 

Oinochoe^ 

Once RomCp Kirchcriario, Pai^eti pi. lyfl. Fight. 

I should guessj from the reproductions, that two other curious vases might belong to 
this group 

S, Agata, I>r. DamcnicQ MustUli, from S* Agata ? Gerhard A.B. pL 70. Huntcra bdnging the boar home. 

Oinxhoc. 

Once Soult* MUlin 1 pL 18, whence Pnnofkii Bildtr mi* Ltb. pk 5* 2. Hunlers brtngiog the boar home- 
Gcrbani had already compared this with the last* 


B. THE AV. GROUP 

The explanation of the name will be given later* One section of the group consists of the 
works of 

VI L The DANAm Painter 

which w^ere put logeiher by Trendall Poitfiy, p* 109). My only additions are nos. 

10 and 13* 

HjfdriaL 

[, London F2 JQh from Avclla. Afitr. Biotas pL 9; €V. IV Ea pi, Sp 15* Daciaids in Hadei. Al each handlCf 
female head. 
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a. London Fo, 9, from AvcMa. CV. IV Ea pi. s- Abo«., E,o.«. Beloxv, goddr** (Ariadoc?) driv-ing 

3. Nadfe 869. ^^ironl toS. Dionysos and .AriadnCj wiih NiJk sitting on a colmon. 

4^ Naples 747. Patroni tio fig- 7a. Youth seated and is'oniian. 

^fik^smphor^i. 

5. London F194, from Nola. Mu,. pi- 3= i CK I V Ea pi. 10, g and pi 9, B 

^ A. water^^Ttiph (mOad) riding on a rivrr^od {fibred as a maa-headed bull), woman, and Era. B, 

vwa y-outh^. On tJic neck, siren, B, female head, 

6- Naples 751. A, Paironi 111, A, young satyr. B, maenad. 


« 


Fig. 4 --—OxFORDp BtAZtcif. 



Fig. 5 .--Oju‘oiuj 445 - 



Miptial Ubei. 

f A 11 A j(? 1/ 5a 117^ Keller /Cirf. P^' naked 

B, .»d»l.«dy~*. OoteM. 

female heads; oa the Imob, female heads. 

OinxhiKti 
{Shape II) 

6. Undon F235. CV. IV Ea pi- lO, 3- Young satyr, ^ 

9. London Faje, frtMn Avella. CV. iV Ea pi 11> 19- 

(Sftdpf Iti) 

. t»» .k„ Mt laa Pak caft-au-UlL clay. The front half of the underside of 

Skypho^- 

rr- London Fa54, ftnni Avella. CV. IV Ea pi 6, 4- A, Ems; B. maenad. 

Stemk^ 

. ^ ^ A 11 T /^i/ TV Ea d 1 12 lA, L Eros. A, female bead. B, the like. 

\l - '•""■ ““ 

Skiid dove. 
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Five vases which I have not seen are also attributed by Trendail to the Danaid Painter;— 

Hydrin, 

J- Naples 951- Wcnnan 5<an?d with tympanon and v^Ttath. 

BiU-haUtSy 

Louvre K:20t. A, satyr. youth. 

3. Naples 772_ A, maenads Bj youth. 

Ktipiiid khc$n 

4. Berlin 3sidi| from Anzi, A* Nil£e+ Eros seated. ResiOfod. 

Lshmf* 

5- Berlin 3231^ from Anzi. NaJ&ed youth rcrlkungj yourh seated- 

Tltc following are close to the Danaid Painter — 

Hydnai, 

I* Loiidon Faog. Passen pH- 394 " 5 i HanorviUe 3 pi- 57^ whence 1640 pL 14, t* IngliiramL pi. 57, Over^ 
beck G^U. pi 27t ai €V. IV Ea pi. B, 13 and pL 9, 7. Ajax Md Cassandra. 

3. Naples 2S53, horn AvelJa. Mm. S^L 9 pL 53; Fatroni 107* Youth seated at tomb, with woman and 

yi>utb« At one handle^ female head; at the other, head of youth. ^ 

3+ Naples 2853, from Avella. Patroni 106. (Herakles?) Ln the Gajden of the Hcspcrides* At each handle, 
panther, 

S^vat lifythoj. 

4. London Fa4a, from AwJlfl. Walters B.M. Qi/. in pL ^ s, whence Pagenatechcr t/.G, pL 3, b and Herfond 

109: Walters H.A,P, pL 44. 3; CV. IV Ea pL 9, 3. Warrior leading hone. 

Stemi/ss cup. 

5. Oxfoid 445. Fig. 5. I, youth sealed with bin! A-B, laurel The pwttion of the handles with respect to 

the picture is die same as in the stemJess by the Dartakl Piimter. 

The last two vases seem to be by one hand. 

or the hydriai, London Faog and Naples 3853 have the same charactcristtc shape as two 
of the Danaid Painter^s hydiiaL I^ondon Faio and Fa 19 1 s^Bd should be by the same potter* 

VTIL 

The vases by the Danaid Painter, and those here associated with them, form part of a 
much larger group which I call * AV.,^ because many of the vases in it have been attributed to 
a ' fabric of Avella (AbcUa),* about which I say nothing now* The Danaid Painter has a 
somewhat pettier and more ornate style than his fellows- 

Within tbk AV* group, a sub*group may perhaps be constituted of vases which arc more 
or less closely connected with the symposion kraier in Vienna (no. 19)- Such are the two 
neck^amphorae in the Robinson collection (nos* 11 and is), others in Capua and Naples 
(nos. 13 and 14), a bail-amphora in Naples (no. 18), a hydria in Capua (no, 6) and, later, a 
skyphos in New York (no. 29); cf. also no. 16. 

The AV* Group, 

Hydriai. 

1. London F212, from Avella. BM. CtH. w pL 8; CV. IV Ea pL 1 - Warrior seated at tomb, ^and 

women. At one bajidlc, head of youth j at the olhcr, female head. the London skyphos F355 
no. 29). On the shape, see p. 79* 

2. London Fa 13, Pa»m pL 293; IV Ea pL 9, B* Youth seated at tomb, with youth and women- 

3. Fmnkfon, Hkt Mus, Sdiaal F. pi. 51* Woman seated at tomb, with youths and womert* At each handle, 

female head. 

4. Witneburg 874. Langlotz pL 230* Yonlh and women at tomb. At each handle* female head. On the 

shoulder, panther and ipifBm 
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5+ Napla, from Cascrta. A 3 Srr 1936^ 355 “®- Youth and woman at tomb- Ai each handle^ femaie head. 

6* Capua, from Capua, CV* IV Be pin 15. Youth and woman at lomb« 

7+ London Fa^a. CV* I V Ea pL 8, nr. Youth and seated womans 

8* Compi^gne 873^ from Basilicata. CK pi. a^, tOt Woman nmoing with wieath and badcct, Cf, the woman 
under One handle In London Fai^; and ihc maenad on London F190 fp. 78^ no- 


9. Si%TC3 so* fmm Basilicata. CV. pi 38, l, % and S. A, youth with thyrsus, and woman. B, youth and 
wcmian^ On the neck, female head, Bj the like^ 

10. London F337, irom .\ob. CV. IV Ea pi* 7p 8. naked youth and w^oroan. Eros. On the netdci A^ 
head of youth. 



Fio. 6.—QiiFDiin 4£ir, 


11. Baltimore, Robiruon. 

Much reatored- 

12 . Baltimorej Robiraon, 

basket. 

t3. Capua, from Capua, 
t4, Naples, from Cascria. 


CK ui pL 23, I. A, women seated at imab, with woman and youth. B, two youths* 

CFp iu ph 25, a. A, youth with spiear and phialc. B, woman with wreath and 

CF. IV Er pi 24> ^ 4“®- youdu 

MSc. 1936 pi t9> below. A, women at lomb, B, ^outh and woman. 


Bait~ampJwrif^. 

15. Chdbrd 461, from Capua. F^. 6. A, woman with basket ; B* naked youth leaning on pillar, with Wreath 
and stiek. 

16 Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pi- yi. + and 6, A woman i B, youth. 

17 Capio. from Capua. CV- IV Er pi. i and 3. A, woman •, B. youth. 

18, Naplia inv. 147978, from Frigoano Pkcolo, A, AS:. ,937,119,5. A, woman ru n mng with WiTcath and baaket. 
B woman. With A compare the marrmd on the bcU-kratcr London F190 [p. 78> 00. ao). Cf. also the 
Kail- am phora Capua CV- pL 3 ®i 4 and 6. 
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BtU-kruterj, 

19. Vwnna, Otst. Miia., 471, JacobsLhal GoiL V. 68; A, JA. iS BcibL, 543 [ A, Pfuhl fig. dm. A, symposmo. 

youth and youths, 

Qo, London Figo. A, Hanc^rvllle 4 pi. iMj CV. IV Ea pi. 5, 7. A, $aiyr and maenad. B, two youths. If 1 
count ibis as belonging to the group, it b chieBy because of the characteristic maenad. The vase has 
peculiar features which will be discussed later. 

J\/‘npiial Uba. 

ai. Cab. Med. 960. Gaylus 4 pi, 47, 1-2 (reverted) ; de Ridden 575. A. woman with birtket and phiale. B, 

womsai. 

OinocAcv {Shapt VI). 

a*. London old cat. 1667. CF. I V Ea pL 4, 6. Oil ihe neck^ woman rmining- On the body* paniher and 
hound. Cf. the Bologna squat lekythos PU. 450 (bdow^ no. afi). 

S^t UfylhoL 

aj, LondDn Fa45, CV, IV Ea pi, 12^ l. Woman with baJI 

24, London Fa49, CV, IV Ea pi. 12^ 3* Woman seated with wreath. 

'J5. London r40t, from Apulia. CV. IV Ea pL 12, 7. Woman seated, and woman. 

Bologna PU* 450, CV. TV Er pi 6* 3. Woman rutmiog with fan. 

:27, 137, from Baailicata. CV, pL 38, g and 17. W^oman with wreaili and baakcL 

^8. Toronto 429. Robinson and Haroum pL 79. WomaOt 


S^phoi. 

Ordinary shape, 

29. Nw York 06. 1021.219. A, womaii. B, youth. 

Of CDrimhian type. 

30. London F255, from AvtUa ? CV. tV Ea pL 6^ i. A, naked youth seated* and woman. B, woman miming 

with wreath and mirror- Cy. the h>'dfia London F211. 

If I placed the London bcU-krater Ft90 in the AV, group, it was chiefly on account of the 
maenad on the otfvcrsc with her very characteristic drapery. The ret'crse h^ an un-Cam- 
panian look, and resembled those of early Italiote vases in the tradition of the SisyphtB painter. 
Three vases, especially, have similar reverses. In two of them the sat>Ts bear a distinct re¬ 
semblance to ours. The drapery of the maenads, too, shares with our vases the use of many 
little arcs for the minor folds, a use regular in the AV. group, though not confined to it or to 
Campanian. The three vasra are;— 

1. Cupenbagen ai6B, frem Nola. CV. pi. a jg, i. A, satyr and maenad, B, iwoyouih*- 
a, Bolcgna PU. 589. CV. IV Dr pi, 33, 3-4. A, satyr and seated maenad. B, ti*ti youths. 

3. Once E&ncy. Disney Aftn. Ditn. pll. iSJ-a. .A, satyr and maenad. B, two youths. 

There is a problem here, and I am not certain that my solution is correct. T take the three 
vases to be * early Italiote,’ ‘ Apulian ’—the tail-end of the Sisyphean tradition. I note that 
the Copenhagen krater is said to have been found at Nola, but ‘ Apulian ’ imports into Cam¬ 
pania, though not common, are not unknowm. I take London Ft go to be Campanian, but 
strongly influenced by imports of the same sort as the three kraters: the influence, in the reverse 
picture, amounting to copying. 

As to the satyrs, the ultimate originals are Attic satyrs of the early fourth century. 


The following vase is related to the AV. group, but the touch is lighter and 1 prefer to keep 

it somewhat apart:— 

I^/ck-amphora. 

London Ftgy, frurti S. Agala, A, Ji. 24, 151 ; CV. IV Ea pi. 9, 9. A, warrior and womBit. B, youth and 

WOnkllL 


This vase is perhaps akin to it :— 

ifw/n'j. 

Londoa F215J frcuD Tclcsc. CV, IV' Ea pL 9* 11* Fighi. 
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Both vases, in their general character, edge a litde nearer to the CA. Painter and his 
associates (see p> 85) than any of the AV. group. There is one deHiutc resemblance: the 
rows of white dots running down the middle of the curling petals arc found in the C.A. Painter 
and the A.P.Z. (p. 85). 

In another vase I note the resemblance, in the youth on the shoulder, and in the character 
of the palmettes, to the neck-amphora Capua ph 24, 2 and 4-6, no. 13 in the AV. list; but 
cannot be sure from the reproduedon if it belongs to the group:— 

Munich 323a (or 3239: J. 809). A and paLmettes^ Lau pJ. 41 ^ 3, A* warriors and woman. two youtb$. 
On ih« neck: A, youth with grapes^ B, palmcttc. 

Related to the AV. Group 
Hjiinai. 

1. Ckieitidgen J* 49, Jaccbsthal C^fL V. pL 17, 53. Woman with bulL ComparM by Jacobithal with the 

next. 

2. London F220J from ApuJia. John ArrA. pL 7, t; phot. Mansclb whence Jh. 26, J40J CK f V £a pL 

8j 10. Erotosta&ia. At each handle, femaic head- 

In shape, the Goctdngen hydria recalls the two hydriai by the Danaid Painter in Naples, 
869 and 747, which are not from the same potter as the two by that painter in London (see 
pp. 74—5)- Tlic rather clumsy shape of London Fa 12 (see p, 76) also recalls the two hydriai in 
Naples. 

OutoeJiot {Shape //}, 

3. Dubhn^ Univ. (ex Dccpdcnc, Hc>pe, 394). Hnth^oms 5^ above^ ngbu Marnad (woniaji mooing with 

thyniu and basket). 

Related to the AV. group, if not to be reckoned part of it, are the two vases by 

The Painter of London F196. 

JMi-ftntphQra. 

t. London Figb. CF. IV Ea pL 10, 7. .A, wamor and woman. Bj naked ycmdi and youth. The fool of 
the vaac U a mstoradon: the model for ii w-aa sonar Utcr OKk-anipiiorn by the CA. Fa inter, the A.P^Z., 
or one of iheir associates (see p. 85)* 

2, Bologna FU. 604. CV. tV Dr. pL 2S, 1-2. A, salyis and niacnacL B, three youths. 

From these I can hardly separate the 

Bail^tmphoTa 

Capua 8359 (P- 33}* from Capua. CV. IV Er pl^ 32+ 2 and 5 h A,, y^uth. 8^ youth. 

This must be counted as belonging to the AV* group. 

This section may ccmcludc with an artist wbo is not Far from the AV^ group:— 

IX. The Frionaso Painter. 

BfU-kraien. 

1+ Capua, from Capua. CF. IV Er pi. 361 . 4 , woman Kated. B, wtiman running. 

2, Once Trebcn, Lecsen. A, Ahf, L-fjfW pL 4, 47- woman mnning. B, female hc^. 

Skjjrphoi. 

3. Capua, from Capua. CF. IV' Er pL 431. io-Ip A, woman seated. B, youth. MIngazzini saw that tMi 

was by the same hand ai Capua pi. 36+1-2, 

4. Once Fiignano Picicolo, Maglione, from Frtgiiano Piccolo. A, A, woman seated. B, 

youth. 

Bail^amphora. 

5, Capua+ &om Capua. CFhi IV Er pL 28, 4-7. A, Athena. B+ youth. 
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Another va^e is very close to the Frignano Painter, but rather better than the five works 
in the list;— 

Betl-kmUr. 

Oxfonl, Bewhy, Fig. 7. A, female head. B, youth seated, wearing a himaiibn. Small bell-kratw 
decorated with remalc heads am common In Campanian 1 comparable with Oots, New York [GF. Gallaiin 
pi. 64, a) and S^res 13 (CK. pi. 40, 8, *t, and 35). 



Fjo, 7.—OicraaEt, BcMUiV, 


C. THE CAIVANO PAINTER AND COGNATES 
X. The Caivano Painter. 

A list of this artist’s works is given by Trendall {Farsi, pp. 84-91 and 126-7), shovw 
that he was probably a Pacstan, although he has much in common with Campanian. Trendall 
speaks of the * Caivano Group*; but he bdieves that all the vases composing it are by one 
hand, and this agrees with such observattom as I ha\'C b^n able to make, so I speak of the 
* Caivano Painter,’ not * Group.' Some mention of him is in place here, not only because of 
his connexion with Campanian, but because a good many Campanian vases are related, ^mc 
closely, others remotely, to his work. But first one or two additions to Trendall’s list. Tren- 
dall’s no. 275 is now figured in CK. Copenhagen pi. 244. 3 1 his no. 283 (which appeal to have 
been found at Frignano Piccolo, not Caivano), in NSc. 1937, 107, and 105, v. Additions:— 

BfU-kratff- 

1. Napfei inv. 147950, Bom Frignano. ASe. 1937, JO 0 , and 105, A, of Hcl^ B, two 

is one of the painter's best worts, and has already been compared with the Caltfano Group by Mias W«a. 

a. Owe Frignano Pierate, htaglione; from Frignano. A, A'Sr. 1937- > “h and 105^ wik A, satyr. B, youth. 

Three other vases arc very closely connected, with the Caivano Painter; ■ 

SJiyphas* 

Capua^ Irom Capii2. CF. TV Et pL 43i 8 aiwl pL 42, 8. Aj satyr. B, youth. 
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Sqmt 

Capua^ from Capua. CV. IV Et pi, 46p and 14. Satyr ajid maenad. .Attributed by Min^zzicu to the 
same hand as the bcll-ltralcr Capua pJ, 33^ 5 and pi. 35^ 6* and the stcnil«s cup Capua pi. 50, J» 4 j and js, 
which are both by the Cah'ano Painter^ nos. ^76 and 970 in TrendaJrs list. TrendaJl (Paestan P^Ury 
p. S5 note 38)* while admitting the close resemblance between the squat lekythos and the stemlcss, will 
not allow that the squat lekythos belongs properly to the Caivano Group. 

Bfll-kFol/r. 

3, Once Treben* Leesen. A, Kat. pi. 4+ 48* whence fig- fl. woman seated on rock with wreath and 

mirroTp 

To these we should probably add the 

Squat Ufytkoi 

N'aples inv. 147980, from Caivario. 1937, iig* iv- Seated woman. 



Fig. 8r=AfTT.R JTirl. Ijam^ PL 4, 48. 


It would be worth while looking at another vase of the same shape, most dim in the 
reproduction, to see tf It might not find a place here;— 

Sqimt IffyUw. 

Naples, from Caivano, MSc. *931, 389, iv. Seated woman. Found together with vmw by the C,ai\'Ano 

and Siamese Painten, 

Another vase closely connected with the Caivano Painter is the 

Ifyiria 

Carbmhc 350, from Capua. Ji. 3, aag == JA. 43, iflo. Youth taking leave pf a woman before »iUng. 

The same sleek figures, with weakly drooping hands, as in the Caivano Painter; the same 
pubes, borders, shoes; white sashes and red, as in his Naples hydria (Trendall pi. 33, a); 
the chaplets as in one of his Capua neck-amphorac. Compare especially the neck-amphora in 
Capua {CV. IV Er pi. 18, 5 and pL 20, 2 and 4) and the hydria there pi, 9 and pi. 10, 3). 
The pa Item work, omitted in the reproduction, has points in common with the Caivano 
Painter’s. 

The hydria in Carlsrohe is closely related to two others, made by one potter and very 

jus—VOL. LXm. * rt 
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likely decorated by one painter, although the poorness of the reproductions impossible 

to be surt* Httt also the connejdon \wilh. the Caivano Painter is unmistakable. 


HydriaL 

I . Lni»ic, Kimsigo^ tf bemuseum. ilw. 1904, a 17 tthe orighi*! reproduciion in the Jekresi^hi of the Museum 

IS Tioi Afccssiblc to mch Youlhi atifJ woincii+ . . , 

3. Once Naples, Bourguigtion. Cotl. 18 tnats 1901 pi. 4. ^ Youths and women. On the shoulder, youth, 

wornan^ Eros. Reslorcd^ it seeing a good deal. 

In sfispt, the Lcipsic and Bourguignon hydriai belong to a larger class of hydriai decorated 

by various painters:— 

Hydnsim 

1 : J*- * 39 - CK IV Er plL 7-B- Warriors vrith captured ann^r; * 

wairior (probably a god) in a shrine. At one handle, female head; at the other, head of man. 

3, Camhridge^. E. Gardner pi. 40; C^. pi. 44, i and pi. 45, i. Woman, satyr, and youth. At one handle, 

head of youth: ai the otheiTi fcinale head. * . . , * u 

4, Naples, from Caivano. JWif. igjt, 583, and 5S1, i. Warriors [dancing) at tomb- At one handle, female 

head; at the ember, head of youth. 

T j ipair,p JCtiBstgcwtrhciDiiscujn.. See abovCj nOn ii 
6. Ones Naplw, BourguignOrt. See above, no, 

In style of drawing, the Cambridge hydria, no, 3 in this list, approximates to a well-known 
Campanian vase, although the hand is different;— 

Bili-kraUr* 

Louvre K404. Dubois-Maisonnegve pL 39, whence (A) La Borde^ ‘ 5 > W P'* L, 

pi. 7,r(A) Overbeck CnW, pi. 30, B, [A) jh, a, 16 fig, 16; A^ phots Guaudon 

when^ Ji. 43,30-1 (whence Meber Hiti. Tht^br ia6), Bullc [fnbtsitetimgtn ^ fir. TArnirm 291, Bulk £wt 
JtnwfiTfl^tf ts. A, Orestes in Tauru, B, young satyrs. Restored. 

WTiat is published of the following recalls the Caivano Painter, - 


SkyfiAof. 

Naples inv”. 147S7OJ toiu Avciiiai. B, J/Sc^ 1 fl 4 T 

bcU-likc tkmg id hii hand (a small dnnting-hom?— as in 


* youth runnmg loohin^ rouud, ivith a whitfii 
London F3B, CV, IV Ea pL 5,4), B, youth. 


XI. The Group of Lonoon F223. 

Two other hydriai, agreeing in shape and ornament, ate akin, in shape, to the class of 
hydriai just mentioned, but the shoulder slopes more, and there is no groove on the upper part 
of the foot; in st>'lc of drawing, the two are at least closdy related to one another; 

Hjdritii. 

l, Lotidmi Faaj, from Avella. Part, Walwrs B.Af. Caf. «r pi. 9, t ; CF. IV Ea pJ. 7, 3» Woman seated, with 

Etw and woman. At each handle, female head. . . , 1 t. a 

a, Londfiii Faa t. CV, IV Ea pi. 10, 1. Eros and women. At each handle, femaJe heafl. 


XII. The Ekrera Painter. 

J/^^ampfurra. 

1. Bnuiicb, Emra. A, EncuhjMdia Camp^ni* Vasi, p* 572, left A, ftghi. On ihe neck^ A, ask 

youti^ and woman. 

Bml-^onphora. 

fl, OnpuA 754* (P- ® 4 )i f^trta Capua. CK IV Er pL 29, 2 ami pL 3 - wamor 
the neck. A, f enu ie head, B, tbc like^ 


sealed. B, youlh- On 
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3. Naplc»^ from Cymac. A, Af.L. 32 pL 99^ A, Eroa aeai«i. femalcr hadu* 


S3 


Sijfpfwi. 

t *f«wn Cami^ia PJ, VI. A, ymih wth fillet and chaplet; B, womaD with chaplet. 

5. Brussels. A, woman seated with fillel and chaplet. - P 

6 » ^tfbrd 45 *j from Capua. PI, Vll. A, seated woman; B, the lUcc 
7. WOraburg 87^. Langbtz pi. 950. A, fight. B, woman ntnnmg. ' 


There h a fifth to the four skyphol in the Ust: the fiorat decoration is just the same' and 

the figure-work is probably by the same hand, but 1 cannot be sure &om the defective repro- 
auction: — ^ 


Capua 7549 £1^' 46)* froJtti Capua 
youth. 


. €V. IV Er pL 41, f, pi. 4a, 10 and pL 44, a. A, Orestes and Erinys. 


A vase in Toronto may be by the Errera Painter, and is at least closely related :_ 


ffydna^ 

Toronto 433. Robinson and Harcum pi, 80. Warriors and women. .At caeb handle, fenialc head. 

The same may be said of the 

OfflflfJbr (Shapt III) 
from C^paa^ CPI IV Er pi, ^9, ^ and lo* Woman 

In another vase, the floral decoration at the handles is nrarly the same as in the four 
skyphoi, and the figure work is not unlike: — 


Ml-kraUr. 

Capua 7531 (P. 37), from Capua. CV. IV Er pi. 33, a, pi. 35, 3, a*d pi. 37, 3. 
and young satyr, B* three youths. Tlie obverse Is much restored, 
given by Mlngatt^ini. 

For and reverse;^ compare with this the 


Aj Dionysoi (?)j aerated 
Some of the lestDratioiu are 


Beli4;riiUr 

Once Lamberg. B, La Borde 3, suppl. pi. 9, i. B, youths. Then? is no infocmaiion about the obverae. 


XlII. The Ghoup of Oxford 459. 

Bail-^phora. 

I. Oxford 459^ from Capua. Fig, 9. Ap seated woman. youth. 

The figure of the seated woman, and the character of the palmettes, connect this with the 

JUkanf 

fl. CopenhagcD inv. 3331. CV. pi. 366, i. Sealed women; Eros seated ; naked youth with tympaBOn - wumar 
With thyrsus. ' , vroman 


Compare with these the tost vase (shape unknown) 


Once Hamilton. I^bbcin 5pi. 57, Youth rurmttsg with thymu and tympanon; seated woman 
figures may lui%^ been on dilfereat sides of the vase. ' 


The two 


* In aAoihervfeiiiorihBiliaiie^tbeErMKratbilieXaBhs seated; B, seated womani • bvtbeuiiieh»ul i. 

Jebes, but the style h different. This is a mipdal fcE^ shape sa. rii,m thTw dw b 
frutn Lcontiiii, ip Syra^ (a Md igtr, 101 1, 344 •= op- di^ u, 475 Est 

11* 475* t i Ap Ero* ^ 


A, Pacc Arif f dmiid dtUa SkiU^ 
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D. 

XIV. Some Skvphoi. 

The » a favourite shape in Campanian rctJ-figure, and many skyphoi arc dealt 

with in other chapters. Here are some small groups that cannot be brought^ at present ^ under 
any of our headings, 

( 1 ) 

Styptifu* 

OrKcMunichp Dr. Preyss. A, Gtuchixhf Aiisgrabrng^ {HAbmg ^7-^8 Jm! 1910) pi. to*. A, figbU B- 
two women. 



Fm. g,—0!iFaia> 459. 


Jacobsthal, to whom I owe a photograph of this vase, aptly compares the 

Hj^dria 

Goluchow, Prince CzArtcryski, 126. CV. pL 5 ^^ 


1, CApua 7943 (P. 5l)t C^pua. 

2 . C^apuA 795J (P- 57h from C^apoa. 

owl between »prigs of olm* 


(ii) 

Skjyp/un. 

CV. i V Er pi. 45, 11 and pL 44, &-7^ A^ female bead. B, youth- 
Cr. IV Er pi. 43, la and 14- A, female head between sprigs of olive. 
Mingaaziiu noted that this waa by the same hand ki the last. 


(i«) 

1. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Zr pi. 43, % pi. 4^. 7 . and pi 4+ i. A,suyT. B, y^th. 

3. Capua 7553 (P. 48), from Capua. CV. IV Er pi 43, 5 and pi. 4a, ^ A, *atyr. B, youtH. 
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These two are doubtless by one hand; and ^iingazzini saw this, for when he says that 
pi, 43^ 7 is by the same hand * as pi, 4^?, 8 * he must mean * as ph 4^^ 9/ 

(IV) 

Siyphoir 

OpruA^ from Capu^, CK, IV £r pi. 43, 4 and pi. 4s, 4. A, youth with (spear ?), B, youth, 

2. Capua^ Grom C^pira, CT, IV Er pi, 43, a and pi, 4a, a. A, youth with (spear?). youth. 

These two are related. The handle-decoradon connects them with the Caivano Painter 
(CF. Capua IV Er pL flOj 2) and the Errera Painter. 

A London vase is attributed by Mingazzini to the same hand as Capua pi. 43, 4! doraJ 
and reverse are at least like;— 

Calj?x*^aler, 

Lorkdon from E^na^ia, CK tV Ea pi. 5^ 4, A, Dionysos, ymitbu 

(V) 

SlLjphiii* 

Capua 7942 (P. 50), from Capua. CF JV Er pi. 431 5+ pL 43* 5 and pi, 44^ S. scaurd woman. B, youth. 

The handlodccoradon is of the same type as in two vases by the Errera Painter: the 
bail-amphora Capua 7541 and the Naples lebes^ nos. 2 and 3 in the list on pp_ 83-3- 

The top of the woman*s head is cut off by the border above it, and this connects the vase 
With Capua ph 43, 4 (sec above* iv, s). Mingazzini attributes the two skyphoi to the same 
hand, but 1 am not sure that he is right: the reverses, in particular* arc very differentp He 
adds Capua pi. 43* l, but I confess I do not see the rtsemblancep 

(vi) 

SkyphoL 

I _ Capua 7940 (P. 49), (tom Capua. CF IV Er pi. 43, 6 and pi, 42^ 6, A, naked youth with sirigil and wreath, 
Bf youth. 

a, Capua, from Capua. CF, IV Er pi. 43, 3 and ph 4a, 3+ naked yoinb with wreath and spear. youth. 

These two must be by one hand: and so Mingazzini, for when he says that pi. 43, 3 is 
by the same hand ' as pL 43, 7 ^ he must mean * as pL 43, 6.’ 

The reverse figures are exceptionalJy deboshed, 

(vii) 

SkjffJtAt. 

Capua^ from Capun, CF IV Er pi* 43, 1, pi. 42.^ i, and pi. 1 1* A, warnor. B, youth. 

Mingazzini attributes this to the same hand as ^ the baihamphora Capua p!* 30* i and 2/ 
but 1 think he means another vase: — 

Bail-iimphtrra. 

Opua 7545, from Capua. CF IV Er pi 30, a and 4, A, naJeod youth with chaplet and (spear?) ; B, 
youth. 

The backs of the tw^o vases are certainly alike. 

I do not understand Mingazzini's other attributionsj Capua pL 43* 3 and Capua pi. 43, 7: 
see pp. 85, vi, 2, and 84, iii, K 


£* LjiTER: THE CA. PAINTER, THE A.P,Z, PAINTER* AND THEIR 

COMPANIONS, 

We DOW come to certain vases which, since Patroni, have generally been assigned to 
Cumae. I use the conventional term * C.A.' (‘Cumae A^): without committing myself, 
however, to the \icw% probable though it is, that the vases were made in Cumae. It would 
doubtless be more prudent to speak of a * group ^ than an ^ artist ’: but all these vases, large 
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and small, do seem to have been painted by one hand: so let it be ‘ the C.A^ Painter/ The 
other painters in this chapter are more or less closely connected with him, and probably sat 
in the same workshop. 


XL Tite C.A. Painter. 

1. Naples, from CuHiae. A, AfL. a* pi. 96, 3* A warrior and women at colomo. 

a. Naples, from Cumae. A, A^L, aa pL 95^ 3+ A, warriois and women. Bp wonsan seated and woman. On 
the nedtp A, female he^, the like+ 

3, BmrneUt Biedermann. .A and side, Sthaal pJ. 23 and pi. 26, d- A, women at tomb. On the neck, 

A, seated woman. 

4, Copenhagen inv. 9760. €V. pL 347^ r* A, warrior and women. w^man seated, and youths Restored. 

Blbikenberg and Johansen saw that tThk waa by the same hand as London FigB and CZ^pua pi. 18^ 2+ 

5, London Fi^B. CV. lY Ea pi IQ^ 9. Aj women. B, seated woman, and youth, 
fi. Once GorL Passcri pi HO. A* women. seated w'oman and youth. 

Vienna SK. [69.3. A, La Borde a pi. 43, 2. A, w^omen. B, sealed woman, and ^xiuth. 
fi. Frankfortj Hisl. Mus,, from Curti. A, Schaal F. pL 50. A warrior and women, 

9h Naples, from Caiv-Bno, A ^ 93 ^ f ^ 7 > 5 - A, woman seated^ and w omen. B, woman sealed, and woman. 

On the neck, female bead. 

10. Capua, from Coi^-ano* VV- 1 %" Er pi. l8, 2-3 and pi ao, 3. A, warrior and women* B, women. 

II , Once Rome, Kircheriano. Passcri pi. 55. A, seat^ woman and Eros. B, seated woman. 

la. Bologna FU, 412. B. Paaseri pi. 88, 2 and 4; CK IV Er pL 1, 3-4. A, woman, B, youth. 

13. Graz, UniversUy* A, PohL 14, iga. warrior seated, with woman and Nlltt, On the neck, .A, 

female head. 

14. Once Frignano Piccolo, from Frignano Piccolo* Fragmentary. A, AfSi. Jg37p 113^ xiL A, woman seated, 

and women. B, two youths. 

15. Berlin 3024^ from Cumae. SidCj Jacobs thai 0 * pi 59^ h. A, warrior and women at tomb. B, two womcn^ 

On the neck, A female head, the like, 

16. Naples RC. 7 from Cumae. A, ML. 22, 690 fig. 239. woman and little girl in aedtcula, and women- 

B, woman seated, and women. On the shoulder, .A, women seated and women (one with a thymus)* 
On the neck, A, woman seated and woman, B, the like. 

.Yf(^A~cmfihora or buil-^^ph&ra. 

17* Orvieto, from Orvieto? Side-view, SL Hr. 4, 299. Visible tn the reproduction, on the fight of .A, a woman 
seatctl on the left of a woman. 

Batl'ipnphsfraf. 

18. Naples, from Cumae. A, ML. 22 pi. 95, 1* A, warriot and women. B, woman seated and woman. 

19. Naples, from Cai\'aiio. A'Se- 596 hg. 12 and 595^ l* A, warrior and womem B^, woman seated and 

woman, 

20. Slwres 53^ from Basilicata. CP. pi 38, 14 and tB, A, woman seated ; B, woman. Mrs. Massoul compared 

this with Providence 97.0991. 

21* NapleSp from Gaivano. B, jV 3 c, 1931* 607+ii- A, woman; B, womatu 
aa, Pfovidence 97.099. CK pi 29, t* Ap wotnan; B, woman with thyrsus. 

33. Naples, from Fontkclii [near Naples). .A, 1922, 259. A female head; the like. 

B<ti-kraUrs. 

24. Naples 871* Afus^ B&rh. 6 pL 39, whence Inghiramt pi. 112; A, Patroni S8; .A, AiJL 22,690 figi 236. A, 

warriors and women. B, sealed woman, and women (one with thyrsus). 

25. Madrid 11024 (L. 371). A, Chsorio pi. 16, a; Lcrooix pL 47. A, Dionysos seated, with women. Bi 

woman seated, and women (one with thyrsus), 

26. Naples RG 144, fmm Cumae. A, Schreiber 1 pL 76^ 3 ^ whence Stadniezka Sjmp. 1251; A, Bolt- 

PArU 1910, 121 fig. iS; A, ML. 22 pL 93^ whence JA. 18, Beiblp 247, and lieht ii, 45; A, phot. Sommer. 
.A, s^Tcptosion. B> wofnan seated and women. 

27. Naples 2855, from S. Agata, A a, 125, whence Licht ii, 105, below; A, Palroni 87* A* symposion. 

B, woman seated, with woman and youth. 

28. St* Louis* A waTfiors and women. B, women and youth at altar* 

29. Capua, from the royal estate of Carditel lo. CF* IV Er pi 33,3 and pi. 34. A^ warrior and women. B* woman 

seated, with woman and youth. Mingaizini saw that this was by the same hand as the neck-amphonaL 
London FigB- 

30. Wilno, Uidv, CK pi 3 (Pnl. 126)^ qo. A Dionysoa seated, with womeit* Bp woman seated and youth- 
31* Naples* from Cumae. A ML. 22 pi. 96^ 5. A, wairior seated^ and woman. 
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33. Vatican. Passcri pL Aiti pQrjl, i4piS6; Aj phot. Alioari 55755. A, warrior and seated woman. 

Bp seated wczmn and youth. 

33. Toronto 40a, Ap Robimon and Harctun pL 7^+ vi>aniDr and woman. Bj woman seated^ and woman. 

34. SaitimorCr Robinson, from Taranto. €V. iii pL 24, a. A, female head. two youths. 

jVvptiai kif€S* 

55. Bologna PU. 4B6, CV^ IV Er pi, 6^ 33-3, A, youth. ymnh. 


Hjdrim. 

36* Naples^ from Caivano. JV 3 t. 1931, and 607^ iii. Woman seated, with women. 

37+ Vatican. Fasscri pi. 145 ; Atii PenL 14^ t8g. Womens 

3S. Naples, from Cumae. Patron! Bl fig. 50. Woman seated in aedicula, with warrior {and another), 

S^t 

39. London F341. Hancarville 3 pll. 71 and lOl; CV. IV Ea pi. 10+ 4. Warrior and women. 

40. Naples RC 145. Ihim Cumae. Fiordli pi. la, whence SuIL mpr 5 pL lo^ 16 and (detail) Patroni gt; 

BctL d^AfU 4 (1910) rai fig. 17; ML. aa pi. gSp Warriors and women. 

41. Cah MMr 1036. Dc Ridder 6 qB. Maenad and boy satyr. 

43. Bologna FU. 44^. Pa»cri pL 137 j CK IV Er pi. 5, 19. Woman seated and wuman, 

43. Bdldgna PU* 447 (not 445+ as Lauremi)* Fasseri pL 177, r and 3 ; CP. IV Er pi 5+ 15* W'nman seated and 

woman. 

44. Naples inv* 146678^ Irom Naples. i935i 276 fig. t&. Woman, 


Alabastron. 

45. Dunccht, Cowdray, Tbdibcln 3 pi 23t whence Ejf. 4 pi. 41; TiUyftfd pl> 40* Aphrodite aiKi Eros, with 

women and a little maldl 

LeJtatifr 

4B* C^pua 7S05 {P* 79)* from Gapua. Cl\ IV Er pi. 49, 11 and j6. Female heads. 

Siyphoi. 

47. WurahuTg 877. A and side, Jacobsthal 0* pi 145; Langloti pi 249. A+ Dionysos seated^ with maenads 
and Pan. B, woman seatedr and women. 

Shapt unknown. 

46. Once Hamilton. Tischbein s pi 45* Dionysos and Ariadne seated^ with yoong satyr. 

49. Once Hamilton. Tischbein a pL 341 whence AtH FcnL t4p tBB, Woman seated and women. 

The following should be by the C.A. Painter (oompare, for example* hk hydria in the 
V^atican); but 1 admit I know k only from the cut in Cayius and the description in de Ridder: 

Oinxhof {Shapt //?), 

Gab. M^. 996. Cayius 4 pi. 41, r-a. Woman seated. 

There is another vase I should like to have more information about: for much in the imper¬ 
fect reproduction recalls the C.A. Painter] especially the drawing of the petab to left of the 
picture:— 

BeitAcrnUr^ 

Vienna SK. 16$, 77. A, La Bordc 1 pL 57. A, woman mnnmg, accompanied by a small Pan. B, woman 
seated and woman. 

- The five vases that follow' are in the manner of the C,A, Painter* and quite likely from his 

own band, but I keep them together, because they form a group;— 

BifiI-<imphoTn, 

1. Naples inv. 146694, from Naples. A+ jVSe. i^SSr 375 Itfr A* wnoman seated, and woman. B, woman. 

Skjfpk^L 

2. Naples inv* 14668^1, from NapleSp A, 1935* 276 fig. 17. A, woman. B. womam 

3. Naples, from OiivAno. jiSt. 1931. 607* iv. A, seated woman. B, woman, 

Oit^hot (Shapt 

4- Capua, From Capua. CK. IV Er pi 46, 15 and 17. Woman al altar. 
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Squat UiyiJmr 

5, Capua^ from Capua. IV Er pi. 4fi| 5 and £ 1. Two women at a iiele. 

These two vases stand close to the C.A. Painter:— 

Bail^mphora. 

K Paris market (Lambros). Aj Qrit. LamlfFai pL 6^ 100. Aj warrior; B, woman, Qf, iht C*A* Painier’a 
ball-amphora Ln Providence [p. 86j no, a^i), 

Oinochof {Sfuipi Ilf). 

ff. Once PoiiTLa]^ 253. EL 3 pJ- whence Gerhard vU, A 5 h. pL 65^ 3^ Woman seated at herm. 

The following arc also connected with hlm :^— 

Alabojtrm. 

j- Lciridon F251, CK IV Ea pi. 11, 6. Woman seated and woman. 



FiOi 10,—Ox<ze. AvoijrTt;^ Re^dv. 


Squat Ui^thaL 

I^adon Fa44, CV, 1 %“^ Ea pi. 5, Woman seated^ and woman. Reeaih ihe two »qMat Ickythoi by the 
C-A. Palmer in Bologna [pv B% nos. 43-3). 

3+ Napln» from Caivano, iggi, 607, vi. Female head. 

OijuxhiM (Shape III). 

4. Naples^ from Caivano. JiSc. 1931, 607, Female head. 

Lastly, this looks like an jimVflrr9Ji of the C,A. Painter:— 

SkjFphof (etf Carmltdan 

CkipenKagrn aaSj frorn Sicily. CF. pL ^147;^ 3. A+ woman seated. B. woman* 


XVL The Ready Painter* 

I name him after a krater which in 1915 w^as in the possession of Augustus Ready (brother 
of William Talbot Ready). The style is very like that of the C.A* Painter, but strangely 
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cxaggcrat<?d and sdlTencd * T have thought that these vases might be the latest work of the 
C*A, Painter himself^ but have not been able to make up my mind. 

S^ii-krairrj* 

t. Kapica 808. A, Fatroni 163. A, youlh with dihara scaled, and women. By >'outlu. 

Michii^n (Jcfit hy Mrs. F. W. Kdacy)^ CF* pL 31^ A, woiiuin with cithara seated, and v^onKu, 
youths. 

3. London markeL {Augustus Ready). A, fig. 10. A, woman seated^ and women^ 

Hjnfria. 

4. Toronto 425, Robinson and Harrunr pi. 80. Woman seated and women. 




Fin. 11,^—Oscfc XiLW VoBit- 


Fks. 12 . — New Yoait M^aKaiT- 


A'idb^empheWr 

5. \luurh 3239 funics 5 t be 32318). from Stmth Italy. A, seated woman, and wmnaij, B, two youths at stele, 

6. Once New York, from South Italy. B. Cypr. Aat, Marrhso, igaS, i, 91, *, whence Fig. tt. A, accordiitg 

to the Rgislcr of the Metropolitan Museum, »s Mia* Richter tells me, ‘ offering;* to a tombstone.' B, two 
youths at stclr. Ht. '499. 

7. New York market. A, Gif. PaTkt-Btnttt Apr. 14, \ F'S- A, women at *tele. 

Ohixhoai {Shape //). 

8. Copenhagen 259. Cff. pi. 246, i- Woman seated and women. Rcstmed. 

9. Pari* market (Gburfkian}. Coif. CAurAiw (fS-so nars 19^) pi, 6, loo. W'oman sealed, and woman (maid 

10 r., holding a parasol ostc her mbtross, seated to r,; maid to 1„ holding a kalathos-shaped basket with a 
bail). 
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XVII. The Painter of New York iooo. 

Nos, 1, 9, 10 go logother and stand especially close to the C.A, Painter; no. 6 goes with 
no. 7, no. 4 with no. 8; the New York bdl-kratcr, no. 1, joins them all up. 

1. New York GR. rooo. Fij^. 13. warripr^ and womea. Bj three yooihs. 

2. London F191- Passcri pL I ta; CF, IV*' Ea pL 6t 5. A, warrior and seated woman* B, two The 

foot of the rase modem. 

3. Michigan {Umt bjr Mrs. F. W. Kelsey). CK pi. 31, i. A, syniposion (youth reclining and woman fluting). 

B, tlA'O ^'DUths. 

4. Wurzburg ^75, from Tancento (Vteelo) ? Langlotz pL 447* Aj sytnposion. B, wofflM acatedp and woman, 

Lsnglotz saw' that tbb ramt frwi the same fabric as London Figg. 

5. Naples 333tj from S. .'\gata. Mwf* Borh, 9 pi. 29 ; .A, Pairoid 176 ; A, ML. 690 (ig. 337. A, Papposiknos 

brought to a seated woman (Ariadne?). Bj^ four youths, 

jVKJc^mpkfyra^ 

6^, Berlin froiti Capua* Aj Afati. 8 pi. 34^ f ; Ap Liicten ph 6o; A and side^ JacobsthaJ pi. 5®; A. 

Sfritii J^Qgara pL 44^ a. A, Persciis and the Corgorts, two youths at stele, 

7* Toronto 391, Robinson and Harcum pi. 70. A, mouoted wTirrior. B, two youths. 

fl. London F199. Hancarville a ph 57 and 3 p 3 L 9B-9, whence (reversed) Inghlrami pL 134; CF. IV Ea pL 
10^ 8- A* woman with thyraus seated ; B. woman seated. 

HjiiriaL 

9. Wurzburg S73, Langlotz pi. 350; back^ Jacobsthal Of pi* 591 a. Warrior and women. At each handle^ 
female bead. 

10. NaplSji from Caiv^jio. A'SSf- t93 i t 597 ^nd 5951 iii* Warrior seated at tomb, with Nike and seated wometiH 

Ouu>chAtn {Shap^ II). 

11. London F234, from Nota. CK IV Ea pL tOt Women (one with thyrsus) and Ems, 

[3. Once DLiney. Disney Mus. Dwv. plh 11 i-ia^ W^omeo (one with ihyrsiB) and Eros, 

13. Once Deepdene, Hope 291, TiUyard pL 38^ Wootan seated, and wtnncn. 

According to TLllyard (p, 152)^ the first of the foCowiiig is a replica, the second almost a 
replica, of the Deepdene oinochoe 2912 — 

Oinxhwn {Sh^ //)- 

1+ Oxice Ekepdene^ Hope, aga. Woman seated, and women. 

3* Naples inv., 82654. Woman seated, and women. 

A lost vase, in the manner of the CA* Painter, is perhaps by the Painter of New \ork 

1000:— 

Shapf mknpww. 

Once Hamilton. Tiichbcin 3 pL 40, whence Piagensiccher U.C. pi* 3^ d, and JUl Pml.. 144B7. Woman 
seated at tomb, warrior, and woman. 

Another lost piece may go with this. Hamilton calls the picture " a sequel to* Tischbein 
3 pL 40: can it be from the same vase? 

Possibly also: — 

Shape tDihnituat. 

Once Hamilton. 'Hschbem 3 pi* 41. Three women (one with a th>iius). 


Of vases related to the A.P*Z, Painter (see p. 9i)> two arc connected with the three 
^otnochoai which we have assigned to the Painter of York tooo:— 

OinachM {Shape //)* 

]. Copenhagen 244^ from S. A^xa.. CK. pL 246^ 2. WoTnan seated^ and woman* 
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Hxdria, 

2. S^r» ^9^ from Basifkaia. pi, 42, 1 and 3. Women at tomb. Scema restored. 


XVIII. The A.P.Z* Painter. 

A.P.Z. for ^ Apulianizing/ These vases must have been produced in the same city, and 
in the same workshop, as those of the C*A. Painter; but the style of drawing h; very different, 
and is almost pure * Apuhan,* Either a Campanian painter set himself to imitate * Apuban " 
modcis, or, more likely, an * Apulian " painter established himself in Campania. I speak of a 
painter, for the vases in this list appear to be by a single hand: I do not forget, however, how' 



Fig. 13.—New Vqrr CR^ ioop. 

well drilled ‘ Apulian ^ artists were in the middle and late fourth century, and how' hard it is 
to tell one hand from another in the vases of * Apulia ’ itself.^ 

BtU-krattrj. 

1. Napici From Cirniae. A, ML. 23 pi. 94- A, warrior and womens Eros; j-oulh and woman. B, naked 
youth seated^ with women. 

а. Wur^buig S76+ A, Sg. VogiU pJ, 4, 6; Langlotz pi. 250. A youths and wozneti. B, woman ^ted, and 

wnmciir Compared by Langti>t£ witii the bat. 

3. Naples inv. 147936, From S. Anllmo. Mt. 1937, 136, 4* pi. 6. a. and p. 134, t A, women at he™. B, 

tWee youths. 

4. Capua 7547 (P. 4i)p from Ciapua. CK IV Er pL 35, 4-5. A, woman mtexE. B, youth. 

5. Wllno, Societ>^ of Frienda. Cl\ pt. r {Pok 1^4), 5. -A, wnman seated, B, youth. 

jyKk-amphomer 

б. \llla Gitdla Lnv* 22592, Fmm Cumae. A, CaL Womfysipl 7, loi; ML. 24 (Cultrera) pL 23 j CV. IV Er pL 

3, 1-5 and 5. Ay Amaaonomachy- B, youth seatedT w-Lih women. On the neck. A, woman nmiiLng 
(maid). Bp Ero$r 

7. New' York ^.loa 1.331 p A, >xputh wUh horse, in aediirula; and women. B, four youths. On the neck, 
woman, B* Enj*, 


• A leiTQ b wanted TO denote " Apuhan * vaaei of the jrreal ‘ " ApuSian purCt' or ^ PeriLam*}, A vbx like the 

3lkk irylc which culminata in the Peraiaiw vaie. They Bortai hraier in London {JI^S 51 pi. 4 and p, t ihould 

are meraJIy caUwJ * Apulian ' In a narrower *en«; hot call *carly A,P.^ Male A-P." would be vase* like thoK tn 
the word is aUo med in a wider letue. I shall uk ^ A.P^' Ban RAL 39, 53'"3 100-1. 
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B. NapIeSj from A3Sf. 59^ fig. 13^ and 595, IL A, 1.%'oman at tt>iab. three youths, 

9. London F195, CV, IV Ea pL 9, 6. A* youth with thynus^ and wo«ian+ at tomb. B, ivsti youths, 

10. Capua 7544 (P, (8)I from Capua. CK IV Er pi. ab^ 4-6. woman ; youth. 

tl. New York 06.10^1.235. ytWJith seaii?d, and women. B, youths. 

ta. Capua, fTotn Capua. CK. IV Er pi, 37* A+ woman seated^ and woman, Bj tw'o youths. Mingaa^inl 
saw that this was by the same hand as the next but one and the skypbos in Capua. 

13. Once Munkh. Prey^. A+ woman seated^ and woman. Replica of the next. 

14^ Naples, from Cumae. Patronl &j fig. 48. woman seated^ and woman, 

15^ Naples inv. 147925+ fmm S+ .^ndmo. i 9 S 7 » ^ 34 ^ * 39 - ^ woman seated and woman. youth, 

j 6. Bologna PU+ 415+ CV, IV Ef pJ+ gr-io^ woman; youth, 

17. Capua 7545 (P, -32), from Capua. CK pi. 31 ^ 5-7. .A, woman. youth. 

Hjdnai. 

iS. V*illa Glutia 22593+ Cumae? Oaf, pL 7+ loa^ AiL. 24 (Gultrera) pi. 23+ 39 ^ CF. TV Ef pi, T» 

3-4. Woman scatedT with woman+ In aedicula; with youth and women. At each handle^ female head. 
tg. New York 06.1021.227. The eential group, Richter Gr^rk Painting 18+ above. Woman seated^ and women^ 
in aedieola ; with y^ouths and women. At each handle^ female head. 

Squat I^kyifuu. 

20. Naples inv. 14791^, from S. Antimo* jV 5 r. 1937* 136, to, and 134, lop, 4. Woman seated* and woman. 

SkyphifL 

21. New York 06.1021.238. .A, youth sealed, and wtimcn. B* three y^oulhs. 

22. Capua, from Capua. CF. IV Er pl.^9y 1-2 and 5, A+ seated woman, and women. B. two youths. 

23. Naples uiv. 147920, from S. ,Antimo.^JVSe. t937ii 136+ 3+ and 134, second row, 4. A, w-oman ; B* youth. 

24. Wilno, Socicly of Fricrtds. CF. pi. l ^FoL J24), 4. A+ woman seated ; B, Eros. With B </. the neck of the 

Villa Giulia ncck-amphora (no. 6}. 

25. Wilno, Society of Friends. CF. pi. t fFdh 124)+6. A+w^oman seated ; B, youth. 

StmUjf mp, 

26. Capua^ from the ro>a| estate of CanUtello. CF. IV Er pL 50, 14 and 1 u I, f^tnak head. .A, two youths. 

B, the like. 


Almost mdi&tinguishable from .Apuliati * of the A.P. style, at least in the reproductions, 
arc the pictures on two vases which from shape and ornament seem Campanian :— 

h^'drm* 

[. London F326. CF. I V Ea pi. ro* 10. Women at tomb. 

2. Bologna PU. 555. CF. IV Dr pL 30, 2. Women at tomb. 


Reu^ted to the A.P.Z. Painter. 

Hjfdria. 

1. C^ipua 75164 (P- 31), from Capua. CF. IV Er pi. 17, 4-6. Woman miining. Compare the oinodioe, 
shape 111 + Toronto 399 (Robiiison and Haicum pi. 71)- 

Squai Iffy'ihoi. 

3. Sevres 136+ from Basilkata. CF. pL 38, 7 and 15- Woman seated and wonian^ 

3. Capua 754S (P. 71)1 from Capua, CF, IV Er pJ. 47, 4 and 6. Woman seated. 

Skjphpid pyxu. 

4. Naples 85G. A* Patji7nl+ liilc-pagc = p, 84^ A, mistress and maid at bvefi. B+ Eros seated. On the 

shape see below, p. 104. 
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F. SOME LATER PAINTERS 
XIX. The Lloyd Painter. 

One of the finest Campanian vases, if it be Campanian, is the lar^e calyx-kratcr which 
was formerly in the collectioii of Dr. -A. T, Lloyd, Christ’s College, Cambridge, was sold at 
Sotheby’s on February 9th, 1937, no. 54, and is now in the Ashmolean Museum (PI. i, i 
and pll. 2-3)-. The subject is unusual: tw'o very young sat)Ts are seizing two almost naked 
maenads; Eros flics down to crown the foremost satyr, and Pan, a mere boy, standing on a 
low pedestal in the form of the upper part of an ionic column, looks on: a theme half-way, 
one might fancy, between the * Pan pursuing a shepherd ’ of the Pan Painter, and the idyll 
that begins ‘ Formosam Donacen.’ 

Trendall has noticed {Fafitaa PoUe^, p. 33 note 46) the aJTtmty between the Lloyd vase 
and the fabric of Pacstum: tbe platform on which the figures stand, the drawing of the 
maeander, the big ivy-wTcath above the pictures, are among the traits that recall Pacstan 
caJyx-krateis. Btii the style is suaver, the lines sweeter, than anything Paestan. 

Trendall placed the vase in the neighbourhood of the bell-kratcr Louvre K241 (A, phot. 
Giraudon 15153: A. Dionysos, a maenad, and an old satyr carrying Eros flying-angcI; B, 
naked youth and youths). There is perhaps a certain affinity between the two vases: but 
the Paris krater is by a much less gifted artist. I seem to recognise the style of the Lloyd 
kratcr, on a smaller scale, in the Eros and woman of a lekanc in Oxford (Fig, J 4) > the technique, 
also, is equally excellent, and the colour of the clay is the same fine warm reddish-brown. 

One particular is worth mention. In the right hand of the woman on the lekaiie, the 
third and fourth fingers arc close together and well separated from forefinger and pinkie ; 
in the calyx-kratcr there arc as many as four perfect examples of an arrangement which is 
not common on vases but is extremely popular in Italian painting from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, from Michelangelo and Raphael, onwards. It is frequent, before the end 
of the fifteenth century, in Perugino; 1 do not know ho^r much farther the doctrine, for such 
it must be, can be traced back. See also below, p. 107. 

1 stispect one might be tempted to date these vases too early, were it not for the shape of 
Uie calyx-krater; in Attica this exaggerated version of the form does not appear until well on 
in the third quarter of the fourth century, and in Italy it will not have appeared earlier. 

We have not finished with the Lloyd va,sc; it will be touched on later in another 
context (p. 107}- 

I, Oxford 1&37+283. R. 1, t and pll- satyis and maniads; salyi^ and maenad. Height -485. 

Rfpainting along some qf tJitf fracturt?a: hence modcrut on A* In Jj r. anJek, I. shoiJdirr, thyrsus-hcad 
except the tipper ihltdu the upper streamer of the thyrxui ; in 2^ a little of the r. arm; in 3^ a slice of the I. 
thigh beiween knee and thighlet^ and pieces of tiic draper^' to N-W. and SrE. of iliat; in 4, the 1. ankle; 
part of s'a pedestal; on fl, in 1, the upper Unt of the L upper arm, a slice of knee and of shanks lastly, 
small parts of the red-figured h^^wreath abo^e the pktum, Thu ivy-wreaih does not come out well in 
the photographs i the leaves are rf?sen.'cd, with a white edge. 

Lfkaru. 

a, Oxford 480 (ex Castellani). Fig. 14. A. Eros ; B, woman silting on the ground. 


XIX- The Ixion Paint:er. 

From the point of view ofsubjcctj or at least of mythica! representations, the most Jm porta nt 
group of Campanian vases is that which centres in the two neck-ampliorae with the Punishment 
of Ixioit. A good many of the vases in the following list have been put together by TrendaU 
{Paestoa Palter^ p. 98, note 52): nos, i, 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 17? No. 15 was associated with no. 9 
in Vases in Patand pp. 76-7. The sty le is based ou Attic vases of the later Kerch period (not 
much earlier tlian about 330 B.c.); unless indeed the two styles have a common source, I 
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speak of the Ixioa Painter; for the vases in this list seem to be by one hand: perhaps nos. 15 
and [6 stand a little apart from the rest. 

I. BerUii inv. 3167, from Capua. A, Afv. 1890. go. ieft. whenee Cook ^aa t, 40. A', youth slaying man (Death 
of Aigisthw?). B, two youths. 

a. Berlin 3033, from Cumae. Aiauli 1873 ph I-K, whence (A) Roscher s.v. I*ion, 77a, (A) Cook »pl- 16. 
and (A, redrawn) Sechan 393; A, Herrmann Denknit drf JHnIerti 1, 49I A. ML, 33 pi. 98, t; A, Jacht i, 
3331 A, Neugebaucr pi. 73 - A, Ixion. B, naked youth, and youth, 

3. Cracow B35. CV. pi. iS, 2. A, woman fleeir^ to image, B, two youths. 

4, Louvre K 300, from Cumae. A, AZ- iSfi? ph whence Sechan 404 fig. laoj A, ML. 32 pi. 96, 3; A, 

pDliier Dafi>t fig. 12 j A, £k. pfwt. iii, 36, a. A, Medea. B, two youths.*"' 



FiO. 14 .—Oxford, 4B0. 

5. Naples B-Ca 27, from Ciume-. A, Paironi 80 fig. 47; A, ML. aa pL 95^ 4+ Ap, a youiJi holding a Hitli girl^ 

and a Mated woman, in an acdicub. two youths. u u ■ 

6, Lenirigtad 1033, from Capua (BuiL lS6S pU. 38-9). A, Aniiehnij>a ranpimij^ tmt (cxtiact from the Rubs^ 

fig. 34 [in co]oujr5)p whence Fl, t, a. A, Escape of Iplugeneiaj Orestes^ and PyUdeBn ^ ' 

7* Leningrad 10^^. Jb. 29 pi. 7 and p* 97* whencrc (part of A+ redravm) Srohan ait« A* unexplained subject, 
(man seated on altar, and dead womanj youth with sword, and old man). two youths. 

8. Capua 7336 (P- tfi), from Capua.. A> Patroni Afiu Cmfp* pi. 9? ^ ** P*' ^ 

Cook ^fwj iii, pi. 75. A, Ixion. two youths. 

9. Dunecht, Lord Cowdiay, from Pofignano. Millin pH. 49-50 ? B, Gerhajnd A.B. pi. 313, TiUy^ 

pi 39 and pi. 34, 283. A, fight (Greeks and Trojans). B, uncertain subject (>™th and woman-wedded 
pair ? — goddeis—Aphrodite ? — Enos, women). , . 

10. New York 06.z021.239. C 3 o//. pL. 10, 12a ; Fig. 15. naked youth, woman seated wi 

woman, Nike. B, tvi-o youths. On the neck. A, youth, B, the like. 


dc Riddcr 520 and pi. 25) » m a diffc^t style i it bears 
some relatkniifc 1 thlnki to the Encra Pftinter 62 )t hut 1 
hare not rentioed lo put it in my lest. 


iu# Medea acck^aim^om in the Qaliinei dea 

M^daillcs (HTfij tije chirr picture, Raoul-Boehelte CftSHf 
dti ptiKivr& di Fsfspii 377^ whence, re-drawn, Sechan 403 ; 
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It* Leyden 26141* froia Nola? Paswri pH. Millin pU. 1^2^ whence Overbeck Call, pi. aa, 7, A, 

^yehostasia; Achilles and Memnon, B* Fappoailcnoi carrying Efotcs. On the shoulder, A^ griffin and 
bull. On the neck, A, woman* woman. Restored. 

12^ London F^gSi from .Apulia. A* Walters B.AL Cat, w pi. 4, 2; CPI IV Ea pL 7, 6* A* heroine and paida- 
gogw. B* two youths. 

Sail-amphprar. 

13. New York 06.i0a1.a40. Sambon Call CarKsia pL w, 124. A, Bellerophon and Chimaera. B, two youths. 

The horse points onwards to the Rhomboid fronp (see p. 97). 

14. London Faoo, Bom AvcUa. CI^. ! V Ea pi. 10, 6. A, warrior. B* youth. 



Fjg. 15.—New Vouil 06*1021.239. 


BfU-kraUr. 

15. Oxford 528, from Capua. JHS 18 pi. 5 and pi. 137, whence (A) Bicdkowski Barmlz * thfi^ pL 2, a* and (A) 

Studniezka ArUmit 58. A, Boreas and Oreithyia. B, three youths. 

16. Berlin inv. 3164, from Capua. Aitz. 1890* right; Nexigebauer pi* 73* Orestes at Delphi. On the 

shoulder, gorgoneion. Said to be from the same tomb as m. t* According to Furtwangler the two vases 
arc by * very different painters ^ t I am more Impressed by the resemblances* but should have Eked to see 
the two side by side. 

17. Naples RC. 141, from Cumae. Fiorellipl. 14^ whence Bull. Afap. n.3. 5 pi. 10,18, A^. 1857 pi. roG, and Sechan 

509 PolJaic Farra pL 7* a. TelephtM- 

Oirwhae {Shapi II?), 

18. Cab. Med. 9^. De Ridder 393. Apollo, and young satyr {\farsyas ?) with flute. 

Of the neck-amphorae* nos, 1-7* 10* 13 have the same shape* and may well be by one 
potter* No* 8 probably goes with them, although the lines of the foot seem less characteristic. 
No* g is fragmentarj^, and 1 have little informatiofi about the shape of no* 11* No. 12 is a 
different and unusu^d model* The hydriai go with nos* 1-7* 10* and 13. 
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Man>;er of the Ixion Painter, 

(J) 

Three slight pieces are in much the same case as the London baihamphora F300, which I 
have given to the Ixion Painter himself: these also may be his own work, but I am not well 
mfonned about them, so 1 put them here for safety :— 


leb*us. 

1, ToTvnto 435. A, Robinson and Harcum pi- 81. A, warrior, B, youth. 

2, London FS04. CV. IV Ea- pi, n, 8- A warrior. B, >nuth. As the last. 

now , r, V 

4, Wilaitow, BradcU. B, CK pi. 3 (Pol 115). ta. A, youth; B, youth. 


Tht lid IS doubtless see 


(Li) BiU-irain. 

Wilanow, BranirfcL B, CV, pi. 3 (Pok 115), ' 3 - A, female head. B, ywjth. Compare especially the 
Oxford bclUkraier (above, p. 95, no. 15). 


(lii) BiU-kraUr. 


Once Dcepdenc, Hope, 301. A, Tillyatd pi. 4 i. 3 «- A, Nike ai an image of Athena. B, two youths. 
Tillyafd ascrit^ ihia to * the itunc work^hopt if not thr ^amc hand as the Berlin l^JOn vase. 


(iv) Shape tra^Fwit-a. 

Once HamilioiL Twchbein 2 pi. ifi. Unexplained. 

The subject is a puzzle. The figure on the right is certainly Apollo, with laurel-staff in 
one hand and cithara in the other; and is ver>' like the ApoUo of the Berlin bydria inv. 3164 
But parts, at least, of the cithara, and the back of the chair, must be restored. Something of 
the tripod-bowl may be ancient, and the young boy sitting in the middle of the picture is plausi¬ 
ble in the main : perhaps he held a fiutc^ne of the tubes in his left hand, the other (restored 
as a spear) in the right: Olympos? There is nothing impossible in the woman, svhoevcr she 
may be. Much b uncertain; but the picture was worth considering because of its resemblance 
to the Orestes at Delphi on the bydria, discovered long after, in Berlin. 

Of two Icbttcs, the first seems to be connected with the Ixion Painter by reverse and floral, 

the second to go with the first:— - 

(v) UbffiS- 

,. Londen Fso,, A, Hancarvilfe I pi. if? and 4 plk 84-5; CV. IV Ea pi. 11, 15. -A, woman dandng. B 

yqflilh/ , ^ 

a. Vienna SK. ’I44-98G. A, La Borde 2 pt. to, 1. A, woman sealed playing lyre. 


In shape, the foUowing hydriai resemble those of the Lrion Painter, and might even be by 
the same potter. The pattemwork of the London vase is like the Ixion Painter: neck-pahnette 
is the same as m the Berlin hydria inv. 3164, with his favourite intumed spiral petalsthe 
figurework too is related to him. The picture on the Cracow vase is not utterly remote from 
his style. 

Hydriai. 

t i^oiwlian Fago. CV. IV Ea pL 8, 6. Gryponaachy, At each handle, female head. 

Oracnw S34. Bicnknwski Bareruz i Orfitya pL i and pL b; CV. pi- rS^ l. Bdreas and OreitEyia. At each 
handle^ female head. 


* Accwdiiig^ lo Wallicra [Cal. p, 103) die Sid of 
docf not appear to belockf? 10 thtl VMC.* The lid the vase 
Id prcrt^dcd with in CV. pi. 1151* not that ^iven by 
Hancanrille (4 pL 84)+ which may be the Bd now icl oa 
Fao 4 I r, a). Jn 1896 Faci4 had * no cover*' mccoitung 
to Walicti {Cfff, p, log). 

The lin^mpubu^ way in whkh lidi ate trt^ilffl m meat 


miiietinu may be further iltu^iraied from ihe same plate 
of the i-opdon Carpus. The rwcRe of the lebea Faoo [ph 
tl^ I la] Q figured withaai a lid, the obverse (pi ll. ilh) 
wiEh one: bijt Ihia lid U the same a» appears on (pSj 

U* 10 and 111 . 13 , 11>. In Waltcrt' catalogue F345 a said 
to ha^e no lid. 
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For the drawing of the saccos on the Cracow vase compare the 

Bo&tan 03.812^ from Campania. Fercialc hrad. 

In shape^ the Boreas hydria iit Capua {CF* pi. 14: see below, XXII) is not unlike the 
hydriai of the Ixion Painter. 


XXL The Ploctop; Painter. 

Tillyard {Hope Vases 158) saw that these two vases were by one hand. 

BfU-kraUrs. 

I. Eton. A, Tisctibcin 4 pJ. 25 ; A. Cook * pl- 3^ i TiUyard pL 4 ^ 305 - A, Horakic^ and PWion. 
Bj three youths. 

ii. Vienna SK, 17473. A| ayfoposion. 


XXIL The Group of the Cafl-a Boreas, 

These two vases, I think^ go together. The style, as in the Ixion Painter, approximates 
to Attic vas^ of the later Kerch period. 

In Xaplta^ from Cujnac- AJX, 23' pi. §6^ 4. Women sealed at tomb. 

2. Capua 7565 [P. 37), frort Capua. CP. IV Er pi, 14. Boreas and Oreith^ia. For the of Boreas^ r/, 
an Italiote bail-M>phora+ with spout, in Pc^lo (JVSr. igiijp suppl., 42 fig, 5&; (abric?)* but there the 
wearer is a wontaA. 


XXII.^' The Painter op CATANtA 737. 

StH^aier^ 

I* Catania 737, Libertim pL 84. head of warrLor ^ B^ lidcr- 

Omochor (Shape II) ^ 

s. Berkeley 8.3400. Heads of a warrior and of a woman, 

Sf^hos, 

3. Catania 751. Libertbu pL 86. A, head of horse. B, pamher. 


XXIII. The RnoMBoro Group. 

This group of late and corrupt Campanian vases may be so named from the rhomboid 
which they often use as a sort of filling ornament. The rhomboid* if not confined to the group, 

is very rare outside it: or say that with hardly any esteptions ^ all vases which have the 

rhomboid either belong to the group or are akin to it in other respects as well 

(i) The Bramcki Pamter, 

Bett^aters, 

1. Wiliinow, Branicki. A, CK pi. 3 (PoL 1 15}, 5. A, woman seated* and wmuen. B, three women. 

2. Once Ribbesbuttcl, Li>ebbKkc. A Sg^ Loehbtfke pJ, 5* 470. A sealed weiman. B, female head. 

3. Wibnowp Bninkki, A CV. pi, 4 {PoL 1 16), A> feinale head. B, the like. 

4. Cab. M^d. 94U A, de Ridder pL aB. A, female head. B, the like. 

Caljfx-iraUrs. 

5. Compitgne 1027+ from Nob* CV^ pi ai, 25 and 27. A, Alhena seated^ and woman. B. three women. 

8, V'icnna SK^ 160.46. La Bdrde 1 pL 48. whence (B) EL 1 pL 79. A, s^-mposion. B, Athena seated^ viith 

women. 

^ The rhorobend appean on a pair of late Campanian and ai)^ hut in a dlHcimt form, 
hydriai from Naples, in Napks 1935. =78 

JHS—VOL* LXItl* ** 
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FlQ+ Oxford, Beazlrv. 


OtnocAwu {Shaptll). 

j. Copenhagen 1145, from S+ Agata. CFl pi. 246* 3, Woman seated^ and Nike. 

B. Oxford, Beailry, Fig. 16. Woman seated^ and wonoan. Hu 2^. 

9. Once EnglcEcW, Mem Vaus from thi CvUrciion of Sir Hmrjf EngL^ld, Bart, pi ^2, 2. Woman seated, and 
women. 
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(ii) Th€ Pmnt€r oj Xonrffiw Faag, 

Hyd^^. 

I. London Psig, from Avolla. CF. IV Ea pi. 8, 7. Women and Era*. At each handlcj fctnalo head, 
a. London F231J from .\vella. CV. IV £a pi. 8,5. Woman leaied, and women. At each handle, l^ale bead. 

Bell-kfaler. 

3. Once Decpderc, Hope^ 328. Tischbein 3 pi I, 45-6- A, imeKpLalned subject {warrior and womAn attacking 

woman). B, women at tooib. Tbchbein omits ibe rhomboid between the warrior's legs* 

Shapf ufihi&tim (ptiibabfy Mfyx~kra^€r or htil-haiiT)* 

4. Once Hamilton. Tischbein a pll 53-4H A, symposion. B, three wumen daneing* 


(iii) jVVar tki Fainter of Londm Fa 29. 

Ip Once Deepdcncj Hope, 325. A. 'Hschbein 5 pL 97; A* Gerhard dfrA. pi. 66, a. .A, seated women, and 
woman, at henxL women and boy. 

Shape smknoum. 

2* Ooee Hamihon. Tischbein 3 p 3 . ai, whence (part) Gerhard A.B. pi. 313, 3 and (part) Gerhai^ At. AiA. 
pL 54 j 2. Unexplained subjects. Above, youth seated with spear (or arrow) ^ woman seated, and Nifcc. 
Below% goddess (Aphrodite ?) driving a biga drawn by a grifEn and a panther, and preceded by Eros. 

Tischbdn ® was such a frighcful draughtsman that it is natural to think of him as a fakiher 
too: but as far as the subject-matter goes, he was not essentially this, and for subject his drawings 
arc, in general, to be trusted. But there are exceptions, and thk is one: the * Hermaphrodite ’ 
and the tub it stands in by way of chariot-car, cannot be right: I surmise that the lower part 
of the hgurc, and the tub, are a restoration; and that the driver was originally female, and 
clothed from the waist down. I have never seen a Hermaphrodite on a Greek painted vase. 

3. Once Hamilton. Tischbcio 3 pL 3a* Very ilkcly from die mme iicck-amphm^?) as the last. Above^ 

women at laver; below women with panther^. 

4, Once Hamilton. TUchbein 1 pL 60, whence JA. 24* 133 and [the upper group, rcdrawTi and garbled) 

Darembtrg and Saglio s,Vp cernuus fig. 1326. Ahavt, womoTL tumbler juggling, and seated woman. 
Belcw’^ wamcKTs (gladiators or the like) at tomb. 

3, Ooce Hamilton. Tischbein 4 pll. 54-5 h \ above, youth widi spear and shield, youth, woman; below, 
ymith attacking a w'oman. B, woman seated and woman dancing, youth putting on his greaves^ woman i 
below^ griliins attacking fawn. This is an extraordinary' medley of hgurca, and I find il hard to stomach 
the Low'cr group on A: but other parts, such as the two women lo the left On *A, show' unmistakably the $tylc 
of OUT group; the animah arc convincing ; and there is nothing the matter with the other figures. 'The 
window with a star in It reappears on London F23ip. which h not a Hamilton vase* 

6. Once hJamilion. Tischbein 5 pi* 63* Women tumblers^ 

7. Once Hamilton. Tischbein 5 pi* 62. Woman and Eroles. Compare the last. 


(iv). 

Two of tlie vases in die above lists, the Deepdene bell-kraters 318 and 325, have been 
assigned by Tillyard (Hope Vases pp. 19-ao and 166-9) group he calls ' Campanian 

doubtful C ’: together with the five vases that follow:— 


BfU-kraierj. 

a_ Once Deepdenc, Hope, 326, from S. Agata. A, Hschbein 1 pi. 34 whence Mi* 1 pL 13 and Inghirami pL 
47 j A, Tillyard pL 43. A, Zeus in chariot (GigantomacJiy)^ three women^ 


* 1 me the wotA Thchbein Ibr convenience, became 
TBchhein WM responiible for the rqMroducticMis in Hamiii&i 
Achmlly there were sevml artLsts, but ' the Draw- 
iiurt, as well as the Engravings * were * ejcccuted under the 
Impeciinn uf the Editor * . Mr. Tiichbrin, orve of the 
Diieciacj of the Ro>'al Academy of painting at Naples, 
who^ character as an Artist of the fi.ni with respect 


lo a good Tasle^ arid correct design;^' was ‘ suBicietitly 
niahlEdied in Italy.' The Jtyle is prcity unifottnj and no 
doubt Tiichbein look his duties seriously t he very Ukcly 
went Qver every drawing bimseir^ not of course in front of 
the vase, and improved it accoiniing lo the scamlar^ of 
good taste and correct design- 
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p. Once Decpdcnc, HnpCp 337. A, man (youlh?) in chaiint. B, three women, 
y, Naples 753- Aj !s>TnpO{Uom B, three women. 

6 . Vienaa SK. 197,31* A* La Bordc 11 , ij, left. A, Amaaonomachy. B, two women. 

E, Vieiina. Ap woman seated, and woman. Bp three women. 

According to Tillyard, p is by the same hand as The horse of 5 , with its white hoofs 
and shanks and tiny w hite hcadp is like those of a. 

I note that four of these vases (a-6] use the rhomboid as filling (1 have no informattotx 
about the fifth); and that in three of them (a-y) the peculiar subject on the reverse is ‘ three 
muffled women, all facing left, and all alikeas in the Compicgnc calyx-krater which 
we have attributed to the Branicki Painter, Add that the clay of the Compiegne vase is said 
to be a * greyish yellow ’; and the clay or * Campanian doubtful C ’ is * a dirty yellow gray. 
Lastly, the degenerate tongue-pat tent on the lower part of the handles, with the tongues well 
spaced out, is the same in a, the Deepdene Zeus vase, as in the two Branicki kraters, and the 
handlc-palmettes, as far as they' appear in the reproductions, are the same in the larger of the 
Branicki kraters as in the Deepdene Zeus, On the other hand, owing to the unusual subject, 
the obverse of the Zeus krater is not very easy to compare with the vases of the Rhomboid 
group; and I have hardly any information about Deepdene 326, Naples 753, or the two vases 
in Vienna. To sum up: I believe that Tilly aid's five vases belong to the Rhomboid group; 
but am uncertain how close they stand to the Branicki Painter and the Painter of London Faag* 
A lost must go with S in Tillyard^s listj Vienna SK 197- - — 

Shapt linhwwn {hll^LTain ?}. 

Once Hamilton. A, Mill in I pi 23. A^ 

The following k perhaps to be placed here or in the neighbourhood: — 

Napln 71 a, from Bs^ilicam. A, woman flutiog and women ^ two womtn dandng. On B, * two rhomboidi 
aod a roaetlc.* 

I have a summary' note of the Naples vasCj but none of a krater in Turin briefly described 
by Heydcmann in his AlitlA^ilangi^n aus dm Antikmscmmlungm, in Ober- und p. 42^ no. 

40: he calLs it * a rough Etruscan imitation,' but since the reverse is said to represent ‘ thrce_ 
women, wrapt in manOes, solemnly approaching,’’ I should look, if I were in Turin, to see 
the vase might not fall into place here. 


(v). 

Two vases go together and may be counted as belonging to the Rhomboid Group. The 
first was called Apulian by Pagenstcchcr {Atiz- 19 to, 4 ^ 7 ) ^ Campanian. 

Ub^s, ai^A 

I. Eschct^cim, Haeberlin. A, Am. igio, 467 . A (maid). B, Nike. On the Hd, femak heads. 

The knob^ bi ibc form of a bonkj b deearated in die * Gnathic' ictlmiquc. 


UkjFthjAi- 

Toronto 430- Robimon and Harcurn pi fli. WomAn seated and woman [nustre^ sind maid). Tl^ 
cbapeiy of thfr standing woman a very like that of the maid on the Hacberlin vw, and 
resemblances. The proportioTH of the figures are diflerent^ the Haebcrlin maid being’ dwarf ^ ^ ^ 

under the spout. There is a rhomboid on the Hacbcrlln and in the Toronto a kite* c 0 jee 
(invisible in ihe photograph) which bounds Irom. the dcsofiption like a rhombpid- 


* Other mipnal kbein with ipoiit^ all bie Campaniaji: 
(Naples?^ from Ttaao (if.t w p. lie. Naples^ 
KQm Cunuc {AfJL. its pi. 109^ 6: KfiiiaL Group, see p. 110) 1 
Naplci^ CrOm Cumae (ML. pL 1 1 t: while With dark 


baiwls); Naplo?, from Pampeii 1916, agr 5 hg. 3 * ^ ' 

plain ( ?) With dark bandi) 5 thitt olJicn from the »niE 
i^ea^-aiidii m die last (mentioficd ibid. 393 note 1). 
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Aldn to these, and to the Rhomboid Groups k the 

London F247* Haucai^'ille 3 pi. 71 ; CV. IV Ea pi. % Woman running with tympanon and wreath* 




FlO^ t7- —^O.SCE MuTilCIH, Fjt£Y». 


XXIV^ Two LekAt^ai. 

SchcFoId (Unigrsw^kung€n p, 138) observed that these were imitations of Attic lekanai from 
the last decades of the fourth century, Eros in both is already a mere infant with small wings.^^ 

u GocltinEO^ J. 51 r from Cumae. The Lid, JacDbathal CSli, V, pi, 55, Women al dlar; woman seated; 

womeu^ Em ; woman sealed and woman with thyriw* Dm the tnob beh^? 
a. Naplci RC38, from Cumae. Purtt ML. pi. 97, 2 . Nihc sea ted ^ woman with tympanon seated; women 
and Efffi. 
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XXV. 

This section may end with tv»'0 groups of small vases decorated %vith female heads* Both 
groups are very late and might even have found place in the next section but one. 

(i) Thr^i Totiiul pyxides. 

Fainted by different hands but connected by shape and by type of decoration:— 

t* Once Munich* PrGy». Fiff* 17+ A* female head. On the lidj ivy. 
s, London F474. A, €V. IV Ea pi. la* 10. Fcm^e heads. On the Ud, ivy. 

3. Cambridge 253. CK pb 45, 6. Female head;. On the lid, ivy* 

A fourth vase has the same shape, but I have not noted the style of the drawing: 

Carhruhe B195, Female heads. 

Very like these in shape^ but a little simpler^ is a black pyxis, from the Upari Islands, 
in Oxford, 1^44,21. 

(ii) Two botiUs by mu band, 

1, Copenhagen 295. CFl pL 24S* 5. Femak head. 

2. CoTapi^gne 1076, from Nola. pb a6, 8. Female head. 


G. B.\RBARIZED 

This is not too hard a word for the vases, mostly small, in this section: it does not follow 
that all or any of them arc the work of barbariarts; but that the Riccardt painter, in particular, 
was no Greet, I ;vould willingly believe. 


XXVI, The Siamese Paister. 

J^tik-amphora. 

t. Capua 7561 [P. 17)* from Capua. CK IV Er pi. 21^ i and ^ and pL 34, 3. Unexplained representations: 
A, woman with two heads and three faces | B, woman with two faces and four kgs. On the nect. A, 
female head, B* the like. 

Bail-cmphmaf. 

2* Tnmnto 3^. A, Robimnn and Harcuni pL 71* A, female head. B* the like. 

3. Capua, from Capua. CV, IV Er pi. 31, i and 4. Man’s head. On Use neds, female head, B, the hke. 

Bili-lraUr. 

4. Capua 7955 tP. 40), fiom Capua. CV. IV Er pL. 38,6,8, and 11. A, wgman ninniiig, B, head of ywui« 

satyr. Mingazzini saw (hat. tMs W2s by the same hand as Capua 7561. 

Sa^fphoi. 

5. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pL 45, 3 and 7. A, female head; B, the like. Restored. MiRgaizini 

saw that thh was by the sairte hand aa Capua pL 45, 5. 

6. Naples* from Caiv'aito. A AAr. 1931* 589* iii. A* female head ^ B* Hfee. Found tn the same tomb as 

two vases by the Caivano Fainter and a small bronze coin of Neapdlis. 

7. Capua, from Clapua. CV, IV Er pi. 45, 4 and 6 and pi. 44, 9. A. female head ; B, the like- Mingaram* 

saw that ihb was by the same hand as Capua pi. 31, 1 and Capua pb 45* 3^ 


Cf, also the 


Bftl^kfoUr 


London F492* from Capua. SuIL Pfap. nj. 3 pL % t-». 


Six female heads j female head. 


XXVIL The Majewski Paixter. 

Btil-kraifrir 

1* London- A* Tuchbcbi 2 pb 57* whence EHetcrich Fuldruth 230; TUIyard pi. 43^ 329- A w-airior and 
iquirc'* B* horseman and women. 

2. Capua, from Capua. CF. LV Er pL 38* 2 and 4-5. . 4 , horaemiin ; B> Pegasus. 
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Sfyphas* 

3, WanjaWfc Brlajewaki inv. l62Sdi Btmhartl ffwXir w Mamtm im, E, Majewskvgo w IVars^fl^m 

ph 12; Bernhard Sf^phos czinvonqfiguroity w E. MajtwskwgQ w IVarsziMiAi pL whence fig* iB, 

A;* mounted warrior ; £, the lUcC- ___ 



Fra, iS.—W ajeiaw^ WAjEwazi Mu^ruu. 


TVjCxxrrnri 



Fjo, 19,—Arraa Fawri M, 199* 

XXVni. The Riccardi Painter. 

Nqs. t—2 have already been put together by Albizzati (iWir/. d archt 37 P* * i 3 -20 

and p. 160). He calls them Etruscan, but no. 4, which is in the same barbarous style, was 
found at Capua, and this is against the group being Etruscan. 
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Bell^aUrs. 

t_ Onci: Korn^f Mardn^e VLnccitao RiccartLi. Pasacri pL 109 * whrace Fi^, 13. A, N'cascis and Dciaji^tra. 
B, uutacplained, 

a. Vsiican* ±WL 37* 163* A, satyr and seated ntaertad ; B+ seated satyr and maenad. 

3, Brussels^ private^ A* Al^L dWeA, 37* 162+ A, sat^T placing the plaatimt on the kottabes^tand^ and maenad. 

B* * ApoUo and v^omen wilh branelt at altar/ 

4, Capua 234 p from Capua. CK IV Er pL 49, a and 4. Young satyr* 

Skjphos. 

3. London F4S8* Fig^ ao* A* youths B* v^nman. 


XXIX* The Vitujlazid Painter. 

1. Capua 7339, from Capua. CF* iV Er pL 38, to and 12* A, feiualc head ; B, the Uke. 
a. London r406, CV. IV Ea pi 5„ 1, A, female head; the like. 

3. Capua, from Vitulazio. A, J^Sc. 1930* 551 fig. 6. A, female head; B, the Hke, Found with a small rf 
lekanc^ twOi black bclLkraters, Campantau vasei stamped and black, and a plain vase. 


H. SICILIAN? 

XXX. 

The sk^^hoid pyxis is of some importance in Itaiiotc vase-painting/*^ and one CnKample 
has been mentioned alreadyj Naples 856 (Patronij, frontispiece — p, 84)* which was associated 
on p. with Group App*Z, Two lat^e vases very like it in shape must now be considered 

a. Neiir York market (Caocssa), From South Italy or Sicily (so CkhrtcL; the Canessa catalogue sayi Ruto, 
which is not very probable}. ColL Bortlii pi. 20, whence Mmi* Pi^ 24^ 201 ; Aj Tht Csitesss no. 56. 

woman and women; B, woman seated^ and women. On the lid: Eros and women; seated 

woman, and youth [sat>T?}- 


** H^rc is a Hst of C^mpoiuau sLyphold pyxides:— 

u. London F473. IV Ea pi. n* 4. A, Eros 
Moated; scaled woman. On the lid, ivy. 
Compare the nuptial Icbcr Catania 74.^ frDin 
Centuripc (A, libcrtirii Muj. pi, ^)+ 

Catania 750A. A, Ubertmi .ifia, Bue&rt pi, 65. 
A* female head. Du the lid, ivy. 
y* Agrigento, ChiBiidm A, femaJe head. On the Lid, 
Ivy. 

In drawing, a looks ^rher than ^ and y: hut in shape 
the three go lOgethcTi and all three lids arc decorated with 
Jw* The knob hasi the same foim mynsiiii^; inoitis leat. 

B. Bologna. CF. IV Dr pi. 33^ 20, below. The low'rr 
pan of the museum ediihit k evidently the lid 
of such a p^'ids as Catania 750A (the upper 
pfit is From a muiHi pyxia* sec p- io3, or somelfciig 
stiiular}. 

i. Naples 638, See P 

L New York tTLarket (Cancssa). See p. 104. 

T1. Palermo. Sec p. 105. 

■S. Mqseow’^ 51 Oh See p. tc^, 

I- Once AdemAi CanfcucUL See p. 107, 
a. Lost, from Raguu in SkUy. line iKape^ Aik. 
1S67, 113. A, in^fr^ sealed atid Eros. B, 
moctlAd scaled pla^iiig tympairOn and satyr 
dancing. On th^ HeL vine. 

Catania, market (Pappalardo), rrom Ccntlinpe. 
RXf. aiou. On thi lid, sat>Tf and 

maenadi. Restored. The lid mujt be pan of 
a ftkyphoid p>'xis, but cannot belong to the vessel 
on whkli it lies in the figure 1 sec p. 107. 
u, Naplei?. from Teatw. Set p. loS, no. 7. 


p. ?Cap]es, from Cumae, A, AfL. 22 pi. 99r A' 
rcmale head; B, the like. A simpler model. 
The vase was foUnd With a COUple of * tear- 
bottles,^ and is late. 

The rollowing ii not a red-figured vase i the drawing it 
In dark red outlmcf, with white details, and a violet baek^^ 
ground. AMn to m sbape^ 

Naples, from Cumae. AiL. 22, S35-7 and pIL ti9-^» 
much damaged: imeKplaintm subject. B, female 
head. On the lid, Nereids with the armour of 
Achilies. ^ _ , 

live shape k also used in the fabric of Centurtpe^: e^. 
ijbcrtini Cenfaript pL J4f l tmd % pL 5l» pL 5 “p 
Aftir. Si. 2,108, and 2,194, b®di in New' York. 

Lastly;— 

NapIcSi, from Cumae. A/iL 22 pL llO* 7- Plaint wilb 
bladi bands^ 

llw skyphoid pyxk ii also Ibaind in *" Apulian ': the huge 
Lecce ^3, from Egnazia (Cf; IV Dr pi. 32 and pL 33> I: 
reatored) ii earlier than any of the Campanian example^. 
Another vase of ihe same shape as Lecce 6^3 is Berlin 

^ 383 4-32801 Italiotc, but I have not noied the fabric i 
urtwiuieler ranked it as Apulian, while Xeugebau^ fp. i 45 j 
piaces it in the section ' Foestan^ and Campanian influenced 
by Paestan.” A I'ariant, of lighter make, with the bowl 
formed as a ikypho? of Corinthian Cvpc, appean in Apulian 
qf AP, stvicr Bologna PU, 640 (CI% IV Dr pi. 36, to-i ij i 
Bologna f^U. 643 {iA«/. pi. 38, 12-13}^. . 

Another ikyphojd pyxH i» m Reggio, from Reggio (.t^- 
193S, 78): * Gnathia * lechniqile^ bu t 1 do not know the 
fabric. 
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p. PatcTmOt ftcm FgJcone (pra\\ Messina). Afofl. Pwt 24 pll. 12-14 PP- Marcoai Mui. 

jVa^. di PdemiQ pi. 57^ \xluvi ; Pace Arit i dmka dtHa SkiUa mika il^ pi. p. 472 (llie coloui^ quite different 
fjrom those giveii m Mm. Pi^t)^ SiIctick jeated and macnadsi B, woman stated and On the 

Lid;^ Nike seated at altar^ and women ; B, woman seated^ and women. 

It mmi be remembered that the knob of the Palermo pyxU is modem' but in all other 
respects the shape of the three vases^ Naples, Canessaj Palermo, is nearly the same ; notice 
especially the handles. In drawing, on the other hand, they have nothing in common, save 
that in Canessa as in Palermo the composition of the chief picture is derived from free painting, 
stands outside ceramic tradition, and has no parallel on Campanian vases. Something of 



Fkj. 20.— Bitmsit Fig. 21.— CMtTitAGJL 

C,A* Painter’s manner may still be detected in the drawing of die Canessa pyxis. If the style 
of the Palermo vase has any analogies in Campanian, it is not with die C.A. Painter, but with 
ver>^ late Campanian red-fignre — the T*T. Group and the Minturnae hydtia (see p. 108). 
Yet the three scyphoid p^^ides are so alike in shape that no ver\" long interv'al, one would 
think, can separate the Palermo vase from the Canessa and the Naples. 

The seated figures of the Canessa pyxis recall, on the one hand, as was said already, the 
manner of the G.A. Painter, and on the other certain small bold^ or sprinklers, with single 
figures of seated women, naked from the middle up: — 

K Oitford I *>44.21 j from the Lipari hlaiicB. The woman a :$£ated to IcTt^ her kri hand an a. sm^ll pillar 

behind her, her njht hand holding a fillet and a large phiaLe with fniJt in it The shape is the same in a 
bottle, from .Ale^tandfia, in Heidelberg {Expeduum Skgim iij 3 p. 36), except that the neck a set off more 
sharply. 
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2. Syracuse 2425- The \v'Dni;an b s^ted to light. 

3. Syrac:ii$^e+ Placed beside ^425 in the muscuni, and very like it. 

1 do not know If the provenience of the Syracuse vases is recorded ; there is a certain pre- 
sumption that they were found in Sicily. The Oxford vase came from the collection of James 
Stev enson, sold at Sotheby’s on June 13th 19+4: according to a statement in the sale catalogue 
the pottery' was found by his staff on the edge of the crater of the volcano on the Island ot 
Volcano’; but this may be a confusion of two facts; that Stevenson owntd the Island of 
Vulcano, and that he exesoaUd in the island of Lipaii (Murray in JHS 7 pp. 51-6; Libertini ie 
imle edit pp. 200-1). In any ease I take the prownience ‘ Lipari Islands ’ to be assured. 

A fourth skyphoid pyxis must be earlier than the Palermo vase, but resembles it in the 
copious use of added colours and in having been found in Sicily, I do not know whether in 
details of shape it bears any special resemblance to the three: from Benndorf’s description 
one would say not: he does not reproduce the ^ape, but says it ts the same as in the K.agusa 
vase figured in Ant^. [867 p. 120; knob and handles of which are not as in the three. 

V. Momow 510, from Adcrn6. A, BeimdorTGSK pi. 45,1 A, mistrcH, seated, and maids. B, maenad seated. 

On the lid, fttjra]. 

The floral designs at the handles are thoroughly Campanian; the figurework, however, 
or at least such part of it as is published, is not in the Campanian tradition, but recalls Attic 
vases of the Kerch style at its zenith, as it appears, for example, in the great nuptial lebw from 
Kerch in Leningrad (Lukyanov and Grinyevich in Maitriaii i pll. 1-4; Schefold Aer/fcAer 
VastJt pll. 19-^0; Schefold Unttrsuchungen pll. 33-4) or the calyx-krater in Oxford (JHS 59 pll. 
2-6 and pp. 35^44). In the third quarter of the fourth century a new and powerful influence 
came into Attic vase-painting, and under this the last masterpieces of the art were created. Tlie 
same influence perv'adcs the Moscow picture, whether the artist is imitating Attic vases, or 
using the same source, directly or indirectly, as they. As to the date, if the Moscow' picture 
were Attic, I bcUevc it would be placed about 330 or 320 b.c., and cveu allowing for a certain 
time-lag in Italy, I doubt if it can be much later. One feature might point to a date nearer 
the end of the century: the age of the Eros, who is possibly a somewhat younger child than in 
any Atdc red-figure.*^ 

A minor vase that bears some resemblance to the Moscow pjrxis is the squat Ickythos 

CarthaRC, Mus. Lavigerie, from Carthage. Delatune Cartiuisf. Funi^ voiaiu de a"* 

trifnfjtrtdejfimUa, otiril-jmH iBgB, fa, whence Fig. ai; Boutimger Afui. $uppl. i ph 10, i* He 153- 

MUtres and maid, Fr. Dehittre'i cxplanalicn of the action mtut be correct: the girl h helping her miitress 

to adjmt her 

There is one peculiarity shared by the Carthage vase witli the Moscow which is rate in 
vase-painting: rows of short hatched lines are used for the lesser folds of the drapery. ^ 
is part of the mctal-cngraver"s technique: such lines, for the inner moddlmg of the body an 
for folds of drapery^ arc very common in the Greek, Etruscan^ Praencstinc mirrors e 

Pracnestine eistae of the fourth and third centuries: three examples will suffice: the 
rriirror Louvre 1700 (de Ridder Br^nz^s du Louvre pK 8a), the Etruscan minor ^ndon 35 
(Gerhard Eir^ Spiegd^ suppL, 5 pl.^ the Ficorom cLsta (Pfuhl pi. 254)- Similar Imes 

arc not infrequently used in later Etruscan rcd-figiire for the inner modelling of the body, 
for instance in the cal^Tc-kraters London F480 {Mon. 2 pU 8; Jacobsthal Akiaions T&d P" JS) 
and Cabinet dcs Mcdailles 920 (Afon. 2 pL 9)^ or the column-krater Berlin inv- 3986 (Jacobsthal 
O* pL 149): more about this in my Eiruscan Red-^gure Vase-p^iinting. In Italiote vase-painting, 
outside Campanian, they are rare: 1 recall the stamncis by the Ariadne Painter in Boston^ 
00.349 fr. ii p, t05 fig. 3t; TrcndalL FruhitaUcSiseke Phjfw pL 23). In Attic red-figure I 


" On E™ ai nn mfiiUr »« Cugiulmi i p. 70. winai age they wert a njituf^y wxirertam. Sonie 

ll tS Ibought th4U the Erotei who played with Mex.andcr'i Emtcft on Attic vasei of the late fifth century afC 
axiiiDyf in Artion*! picture tniwt have hcen hut just very 
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do not recall them: the hatching on the late white lekythoi published by Winter {Eim ijtihche 
Lel^thos dfs BerliiuT Alusettms) is a rather different matter. 

Benndorf compared the skyphoid pyxis in Moscow with another vase from the same site:— 

Oinocfwf (Sh^ Ka)* 

LenLngi^d^ from x\deni6. Benndorf pi. 44^ whence WV. B pL 3+ 3 and 47^ 127. Hcraldes in love. 
An unusual representation: the hero^ who appears 10 be In liquor^ lies an a lady's doorstep, and is w’atcrBci 
from a chamber-^pot by the old nur^c; maenads and satyrs have been hts escort. 

The drawing is akin to that of the Moscow pyxis, but less like Attic i Hcraklcs, the duenna, 
above all the satyrs, are in a very characteristic un-Attic manner. The egg-pattern above the 
picture Is misrendcred in BenndorPs drawing: the eggs are rounded below, not pointed. 
Above this band, red-figured ivy, the leaves edged with white^ the inflorescence also whiter 
on the neck of the vase, long black tongues, of the same type as in Fig. 16, but close-set* The 
mouth of the vase is black. 

Trendall (JHS 60 p. 107) associates the Leningrad oinochoe with two other vases: the 
Lloyd calyx-kratcr in Oxford, wliich has been described above (p. 93), and another fine vase 
of the same shape — 

CafjyJi-kralfT* 

LcontJni, from Leoiuiui. A* Afan. 4 pL laj A, JL 1, 279, whertce HT- B pL 3. s, WaLten H.A.P. i, 474^ 
Ddrpfcld and Reuch 324^ 15^ Bicber Dinkm^ifr Thmtenixicn 144^ Bicber Hist. ^ihi Thfai^ 263; 

detail oTA^ Ibid. 266. A, phly^JLcs: Hcraklca and a pri«tcM [Augc?). B, woman seated with lh>T^ui, 
and ivoman. 

The two calyoc-kratcrB look earlier than the vases in Leningrad and Moscow', but the 
comparison seems to me apt: I note the same case and sua\ity in the drawing, the same 
characteristic rendering of the hands (see above, p- 93) r sorry I know" so Uttlc about 

the vases in Leondni and Moscow, especially the unpublished reverses.^* It must be noticed, 
however, that the day of the Leontini vase is said to be pale, whereas the colour of the Lloyd 
kratcr is a rich reddish-brown (p. 93). 

Benndorf {An^. lAfiy pp. 121-2) described another skyphoid pyxis from the same site as 
Moscow 510, and pronounced it to be " in the same style *: but it is unpublished, and seems to 
have disappeared 

Ooce AdemA, Placido Caufkrrili, from AdrrnA. A, women sitting ai foamtflin+ and watassn. woman 
^aled, witb tympanom 

It IS natural to look among the phlyax vases and see if any of them resemble the krater In 
Leontini. The following vase comes nearest, but is not in the same style:— 


Siypkas. 

Milan, Scalo, from Centuripr* BM. 13 pL 6 and p. 263? Cdf, Jules Sambfm pi. 2, 33; A, Cat. M Mas. 
Teatraii aita Seals pJ. ai p, 52 1 \ phot. R J. t5i2l (the iame as iniLW.)^ whence BiahcrDen}:mdi£r zum Th^aUr- 
wesen pL Bj and Bieber HiiL &f TheaUr 267. A phlyakes: Herakles and Alceslis {Rizzo). B, woman 
scatedand women* Risiio rath the vase askyphoid p>Tdi: the lid be figures on it {RM. 13, : see p. 104) 

comes from such a vase, hut cannot belong, and seems indeed to haw been now discarded. 

Nearly alt the vases mentioned in this chapter are known to have been found In Sicily. 
This might be chance, but the possibility (it is no more) that they were also made there is not 
to be dismissed. That Sicilian fabrics should have points of contact with Campanian ^vould 
be natural enough* The Sicilian origin is maintained by Pace in his article CiramuAe fgarak 
difabbma siatiGla and hb book Arte € dmlld delta Sidlia tmiks ■ but contested by others; and I 
cannot contribute anything new to the controversy* 


Trendall irwnrkwu anoiher vase as having affimtia bell-kratcr with Marsyas* Cop^hjigen mv. 3757 (CK pi. 245 
wiiJi thtHc in L^ingrad, Umaiim, OKfofd, thAt li ihe ]}» but bm t tannot foBoiw him. 
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J. THE L.\TEST CAMPANIAN RED-FIGURE 

(») 

XXXL The T.T. Group* 

The T,T. Group (for * Teauo-TDbingcn *) consists of six vases found io a single tomb, no. 
62 j at TeajiOj^^ and a pairofhydnai in Tubingen*^* It represents a very late stage of Cam¬ 
panian red-figure. 

Hydriai. 

I, Naples ? frofu Teano, ML. sOj ill Ag- Bd. Nike seated and women, 
a, Tubingen P34+ i. Watzlnger pi. 47, Two women at altai. 

3>. Tubingen P34^ 2+ Repliea of tbe lasL 

4. Naples from Teano. ML^ 20^ i ti fig. Gi. ReplJca of the last two. 

5, Naples ?, from Teaao^ Replioa of the last. 

hhis {urfA spout)^ 

d. Naplesfrom Tcano. ML. -ao^ 114 fig. 63. Tvi-o seated women; femak head* On the shape see above, 
p, too; on the knob^ belaw^ p. tq^. 

Sl^phsiid Pyxis. 

% Naples?, frojti Teajio. A+ ML, ao, 113 lag, 03 , A, woman seated, and women. 0 , wonian seated* The 
lid Ls wanting^ but the bow! is grooved to lake one, 

8. Naples?, from Teano. A/£. 20,11 Or Nike; seated woman. 


(») 

XXXII. Hydria 

From Mintumac* Bdl. simi. pi. So, i-a. A, sealed woman and women (mistress and maids). B, two 

youihs. On the sbouMer:, A, two lion-grifbns with a flower between. At the lower juneiion of the back- 
handle, plastic head of Silenos. 

This very late red-figure vase stands by itsclfp but has a certain lanship with the T*T. 
Group (above, XXXI), According to Miss Lake, in her valuable study of the pottery from 
MinturnaCj the general context in which the hydria wm found belongs to the first half of the 
third century* 


(iii) 

XXXIII. The He.^u-Cruet Class. 

The vase consists of a conca^'e-sided ring (^cotia) supporting four smaUp lidded* usually 
handleless pyxides ofsiamnoid form, joined by a small ring* laid on edge^ for lifting. Betw^een 
each pair of pyxjd^^ there k nearly always a plastic female head^ of florid early Hellenistic 
style, tset on the supporting ring. No. 4 gives a good clean-cut version of the head* 

The supporting ring has red-figure decoration; either female heads aUernating with 
palmettes; or fioral (palmettes, wTcath)* 

These cruets are very late. Nos. 2 and 3 were found at Teano in Tomb 6^, which con¬ 
tained, among other things* very late Campanian red-figure of the T.T. Group (see above, 
XXXl),^ and vases from the fabric of Teano. No. 8 was found in Tomb 58 at Teano, also with 
Teanan vases* 

L Capua, from Capua. Cl\ IV Er pi* 49* 19, Finnak 

2* Naples ?, from Tcano. AfL. 115 Rg. 85^ a. Female hcad^. 

3, Naples?, fjTMi Tcano. AfL. 20, 115 Rg. 85^ c- Female heads. 


Other ccmtefiU tif ihii icanb^ see below, XXXtJ t. 
Watfinger Implin that iJic Tubingen pair arc noi the 


^amc ai thne frocn Tomb 0a ai Tcano. 
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4. Vienna^ Oe^t. Min.^ Iw 506, Krctschmrr Das hamfrlscht Ai^skiFrnXAov pL 4* 1+ Female heads. 
Amsterdam Lnv. 3415+ IVoin Eoinc, CF- Sehcurlccr IV Eb pi. i (Pa>3 Bas pL 47)j 2. Fenialc heads. 

6. Capua 8756 (F^ (him Capua, CF, IV Er pi 50, 22. Laimei 

7. Yale 330. Baur [95. LauceL 

8. Naples?, from Tcano. AfL. 20, 103 fig. 72^ a. Palme 

9. Toronto 6to. Robinson and Harcuni pi 36. Paboettes* In this and the ncxl iwo, which go \suh It, ihe 

p>7c;idcs has^c stanmos-handles. 

!0+ Toronto 6n* Robinson and Flarcum pi §7. Paloieues. 

11. Boston 41,650. Falrnctte^ 

12. Capua, I^co Capua, IV Er pi 49, 21. Laurel. There are no plaatio heads. 

The following belong to the same class^ but the decoration is not red-figure. 

1. Yale 331. Baur 1^5. 'Black bands, honzeniat strokes, and dots/ The pksik heads are replaced by 

knobs, 

2. Gopenhagen, Ky Carlsbcrg, Hi64, Bilderiafiln Eimskiscknj Musrmti pi 56* 2. White slipj m black 

(brot(STi}, With red details^ * me topes,' each decorated with a rosette, alternating with ^ triglyphs." Tivr 
vessels imicad of four- 

3. From Teano* iifZ.. 20, 131 fig. loi. Either the same as the last, or a replica. 

Tliere a vase of similar lypc, Tcanan fabric^ m London (mthout Jiumbcr); no pl^tic 
heads; high handle,^® 

Lastly, a cruet in Paris should find a place in this context, but 1 krtow^ it only from the 
half-inch-high reproduction:— 

Lou^'re ED 238+ Pettier L^dcssin shtz pi tB, ho. Wreath. 


(iv) 

XXXlV\ The Kehaj Group. 

The last stages of Campanian red-figure are linked not only with Teanan, but with a class 
of non-red-figure vases to w'hich I shall give the name of* kemat," from the first line of the long 
and curious Greek inscription painted on one of them before firing. Linked in three ways : 
for, first, * kemais' are found in the same tombs as very late Campanian red figure (TeanOp 
tomb 61, ML. 20 p. 114 J Cumae, tomb 157, ML. 22 p. 622}; secondly, a kemai schh^ as a 
knob on the lid of a red-figure va$e belonging to the T.T. group (Afi. 20 p. 114: above, p. 108, 
no. 6); and thirdly, one kemai is actually decorated in red-figure, Worzburg 804, no. i m the 
fo]lo^v*ing list. 

The Kemai Class was recognised by Patroni (p. 113, paragraph 2) and more particularly 
studied by Cabrici (AfL. 22 pp. 705-6). 

The commonest shape is a small Ftamnoid vessel with a lid; sometimes there are vestigial 
handles, clea\'ing closely to the neck; sometimes there arc no handles^ 

The decoration, simple, consists of black pat tern-work on a reserved ground, and tvhite 
patlemvvork on a black ground. 

My list is far from complete. 


** in flthtr cruets^ the supporting ring ia of the same 
type, but the vesuit are kantharobd or Jydion- 

lite^ and there are olhtt clilTetflMs: _?ueh cTuels a« lhat 
from Pozzuoli In theUnii^craty ofBftlliinore (CF. Robimion 
ill pi, 28, 3) 3nd that in Naples fitfsn 1 ffano with which 
Robioson comparei It L^iL. 138 ISf) i ^ third, 

from the HdJnilton cTollection, in London, seemed tq me 
Tcanjui, and I take the oibcfS lO be Tcanan too. 

Hamburg 1917+^3, is described by Mercklin in - 4 ^. 
jgadp 345^ su a replica of the Naples vase* 

A mbstantivr v^-Hc 1 of the same shape as the Naples 
quintuplets was found in the same tomb as 1 cano, HOp 


as they {jLkf£. so^ 105 fig, 103, aL which cojutalnrd other 
Teanan vases, among them one with the s%nature of 

AlhanaSv 

Varl™ other types of rtatlcie cruet: Harvard 22no 
pi. 37^ 5). E^me, Mus. Art, Ind. 38, 115), 

^itimore, Rohbisoq (Cf. iii pL 27, 1 1 hv the Frunaio 
Pamier, see AJAr 1933, 633-5)+ ' 
and Horcum pi. S3 and p, 355); 

Mus. Buwi pJ. 95: i/. the lasij. 

( ML . 20> 71 fig. 391 Bam 195), 

Londim [white number 1755) whid 


injontD 455 (Robinson 
Qalania 833 [Libcrtinj 
Vale 332, ftoiti Tcarw 
and B ficar-rcplica in 
k 1 ihoyghl Tcanan. 
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NoSr i-lfl h^vc: LancUi?^, nos. 15-3S none; 1 do not kno\^^ about nos. and 14, 

1. Wurzburg 804- B* Sg. Vogtil pi. 5^ 13; A» Langlotz pi. 250. A, female head ^ B, the like* The pahnettes 

arc red^Bgures and so h the head on B; the head on A is painied vvhlie. Compare the boitk Copenhagen 
294, Irom Basilicaia (GV. pi. 34B, 7).^* The lid of the Wurzburg vase is not a good fit* but may, it U 
though^ belong; an ancient replacement Ls also possible, 
la. Lost. Gargiulo Cmm sulls minriVra di mitnirg 1 I'osi jitttii itati^greci pi. lo^ lower middle^ Ap female heacL 
This seems not to be the same as the last. 

2. London B507^ fcom Nola (according to \\^alieTs; Fompeii according to BuiL 1845, 13). Mm. suppL pL 31 ^ 1. 

The inscription, like the shape, is very incorrectly rendered in M&num^niL My own read¬ 
ings tally with Walters's Cat w p. 218), only that in Hoc 4 of the second column I was not 

sure of the third letter, and in line 8 of the second. In each line, a word, a couple of words, or 
parts of words ^ a few of the items are no more than possible Greek letter-sequences. Two 
syllables in each line, except AOAIE and BPA. AU Hoes end in a vowel, except OTfiE. I do not 
find anything just like this among the school-excrciscs published by J. G. Milne {JffS izS pp. 
121-^32) or Ziebarih (Aus dm gtitchiseken Schulweseni Aus der antik^ Schule). The nearest 
approach is the wridng on two fragments of a lekanis-lid (not ' a plate * or \an amphora ') in 
Athens (Acr. 1320: Benndorf GS.V. pL 29, 5 and pp* 49 - 5 ^ 5 i Langlotz pi. 92 1^): but 
there the inscriptions arc incised, not painted before firing as in the London vase. 

The Athens inscription might be a dictation; and so perhaps, I suppose, might ours- 
Odd, that a dictation should have been taken down on a leather-hard pot; but not impossible. 
If so, some of the items may have been misheard or mis-spelt. 

The first diphthong in the word xEiiJiai is impure: but 1 doubt whether the impure £i 
could be written « as late as this. 

3. Naples?, from Pompeii. 1^16, 293, fig, 4, c, 

4. Naples, from Pondtclli (near Naples), JiSc. 1922, 2S7, 

g, Naples* from PonikellJ. A'&. 1922, 264, In the moulh of the dead there was a bronze coin of Neapolb, 
dated by GigUoli in the second half of the fourth century B,c*: it is not reproduced, but I>r. J1. G* Nliloc 
tells me that meh coins are not later than 370 B.iK. 

6 . Naples, from Cumacn ML. 22 pL 109, 5, 

7. Copenhagen 366:, horn Cumae. CK pi. 231, 9. 

B. Naples?, from Tcano. ML. 2p, 114 fig. 84, e. 

9. Society of Fricficb. CK pL 2 (Pol. pi. 123), 5. 

lo-i I, London (tw-o). 

12, Copenhagen 32, from Nola. CI^. pi. 232, i, 

13, London, Prof. J, A. K, Thomson and Mbs G. H. .Macurdyi. 

14, Ddesaa. J^iifnsJd Cdm. 2B pL 5# B. 

15-16. London (twTl)* 

17, Bowdoin 28.7, 

18, Once Capua, Vetta, from Capua. BuU. Jiafi. hjs* 2 pi 12, 12* 
jg^ Naples?, from Tcano. AfL. 20, 139 fig. loB, b. 

20* London, Prof. J* A K. Thomson and Mbs G, H. Macurdy. 

Naples. Patroni Ii2| 10. 

22* Naples. Palroni n2, 8. 

23. Oxford. 

24. Copenhagen 365^ from Cumae, pi- 231, S. 

25. Bnissets A145* C^. IV Be pL t,5« 

26. Golucho^v IMocc Czartoiyski, 31 8. CV, ph 51, g. 

27. Toronto 445. Robinson and Harcmn pi. Bo, 

28. Stvrts 390* CK pi, 48, 33. 

39. Compl^gne. CF. pi . 25* 13+ Should be the strayed lid of a kemai, 

Xuptial Ifhs {mth 

30. Naplof from Cumae* ML^ 32 pi. 109, 6. 


The Copenbazen botUc somewhat recalli the bottk 
from A'Af. 1916^ 292 lig. 3^ a, found with late 

vases; ana the s^^uat Bologna PU. 454 (CP* IV 

Er pL 6, 11)* 


In the larger fragment 1 talce the imddle letter of the 
sceond and third hues to be gamma* the firSl letter of the 
fourth, the last of the and in the smiiilcr fragment the 
first of the third to be tbeta. 




GROUPS OF CAMPANIAN RED-HGURE 


III 


Squat likyili&L 

Naples, from Cumae. AfL. 32 pi loS, 5. Fenmd willi a ri. uupliai Lebes and two rf. lekanai (Und. p. ^fl). 

32. Naples, from Cumae. ML. 33^ 794 %. 265, r. Found with a it lekanc (i^^. 750 fig. 265, 3). 

Thuribifj. 

U) 

33. Once Capua, Velta, from Capua, BaU, Nap, n.s. 2 pL 12, g. 

34. Naples* Patroni 112,9^ 

35. Naples^ from Cumae. AfL. 22 pi. loS, 4+ 

(i) 

36. Naples, from Cumae. ML. 23 ph io6g 6* Found with bemak and a bfr Campanian Ickythos (ibid, p, 669) 

J. D. BeAzley 


NOTES 


A luscripticn from iht P^rfiflil Gulf. — To^^ni^ 

thcclode of 193,8 Professor Beriwtrd Ashmolcscnt mr ^ pboto- 
graphs lakcti b^i' Mtei rre>a St^rk, of an inscription dw- 
covrrcd b)' her on an bland near the head of the Persian 
Gulff and sug^^cslcd that ] should publish at in thb JnnttnuL 
This I do with the kind pcrmbsioii of Miss Stark^ to wimm 
I here exprm my --iinccrc thanks. 

* The island^' Mtw Siark wrilc*^ “ u called Failidiah and 
is close to the modem loviti of Kiiv^'ati. . . . '^I'hc stone 
ivxui uncovered while pEouj^hing and taken Jfrorti iu site, but 
the site was shov^Ti nse and looked as if jnere nii^ht be 
disiTonertd by digging. As far as I kitaw^ my description 
in ray book is the only published rdcrenccr* 

The dcaiiriptioii of Faillchah Chceupics a chapter in Mbs 
Stark^s Sktirhii {London, 1937), in which oeeurs 

the sentence * Here we were told ctf ^ads and braceteu 
found iomcrlmes when the ground is ploughed^ and of an 
inscription di9co%etcd years ago and carried off by the 
Royal Nas^t ^nd came to the coftcluaion that, of all the 
vanished cities of Failichab, Sa'd and Sa'id is ihe one to 
look at for the temples of ^^Vnemb and Apollo * (p. 205). 

Of the nature and dimcnsioni of the stone (Fig. 1) I know 
nothing. 'Ih* tes t of live imcriprbn h as follows: 

IwrfttfpJ 

■^9fl,vtiTo[5]| 

^ Ol npoft-] 

AL ^UTT^pi- 
3 fToeriiSi^vi 
'Apriiufii 



Fio, 1 .—Gkleek Tsstiiiprtas prom thu Pi^iuiaM Cour. 


The lent is complete accept at ilic ends of II. i, 3. 
In I. 1 the resloralton tt highly probable, though 

ItimXfWSri^] 13 a possible altemarive; in either case a patiO' 
nymic may ha%'e lollowcd, though 1 think it more likely 
that the name stood alone. Sir^arly in 1, ^ ihc ethnic; 
'A^nralos may have been accompanied by a word indicating 
ofhee or rank, but tnOTc probably it occupied the whole 
line. The mloraiion of L 3 presents greater dilfkiilt)^ 
^rpofTnyd] must, I ihiuk, be rcjceled in favour of 4rrpa[-n£^ 
Tffl], crix^m^kiivoi] Or o-rpa[TT^Kra;toKH]^ hut I hesitate lo 


express a preference between these three;* It is nnccrtaini 
whether the soJdicrs in qiJcaliiDn were thctnseh'es .Athefuans 
or a mercenary’ body under an Athenian leader. 

Two features of the inscription do. 1 admit, cause mo some 
jurpiise, if not misgiving, Ptmt, J should have expected 
that the relationship of Sotelos to the men referred to m 
L 3 wouEd be indirated by Some such phrase as un^ oCrrov^ 
el euv qt at Oir' a>F0hr^ Agaln^ if. as I a^iume, 

and "AAfivaleff] stood alone, giving to ll. I, 2 
seven atid eight Leilers respccilvTly, ii is strange that 1. 3 
should be made to accoinmodaie a phrase of at least fifteen 
tn nineteen letters, whiles on the Other hand, 'ApT^iifiSt 
XuTdpm (sixteen letters^ of which four are 1} should take 
two luia, But we must not demaiKl of an amateur ibai 
balance and aesthetic scimo which we should expect in 
professional work. 

SoEelcs is a fairly common name aitd occun over a v^-lde 
area. I| is Ornittedr cudously enough, fiom BochtcFs list 
of names ending in hhiwiithai Pfrsm^twatwn dtr 

CFirnfrisf^wi, and only one example, IG s~ (2), 33. 29 
(Tcfea)r IS Cited atnonif thone beginning ivhh Xt*- (i?^- 0/. 
4E4). I have found it in the Pelopottnc^T in central and 
northern Greece* among the islands (Samothrace, tinhoea, 
Tenoi, Thera* Crete) and at Tanromemurn in Sicily. 
Several .Aihcnians were so ntnned—(a) a member of itic 
Ercchtbeid tribe {IC i", 929. 98)* who fell in bauie in 459 
□r 458 B.C.^ (i) one of the workers on the Frechtheum in 
408^ a.c, fiV 374- 3^9)* (0 a cliizen lulkd on active 
service towards the eloee qf the fifth CMilury (ih 984. 37 t re- 
edited iii, 88, I. 6), « two men named in Ibts 

dating from the middle of ihe founh contnry UG ii** 2382, 11, 
2398.8)* {/) an fcrtw-r^tTii of the middle of the third 

century fn*, 794. 5), [0 a nienlbcr of the i.eontid tribe 
about the same time i il\ 2434. 241* {k) an Athenian of 
itnknown tribe in the second centnry (ii** 2430. 4)^ and (i) 
r<>rd>,f|; who wax ephebos C. I tQ A.D. 

I'iPi 2030 . pi^'tatiliin 136^ ^ii, 1785^46, with Kirchner's 
note), kodmetc^ in 150-1 {ii^ 2065,7), and father, probably* 
of an ephebos of this year (ii, 2065.25} and of three prytaneis 
of f. t8o-i iv% 4B}. We cannot identify the 

Sotclcs of oEir inscripbon widi any of these: a, fi* c may, ] 
think, be definitely ruled out ai too early* k and I as loO laie. 

I’hc dedication is made to three diviiulles jointly* and it 
seemingly a thank-ofrering for piaervaiion from some 
dangcTp alluded to m the title ^cifiopap given to Zeus 

and j\jtcmis. The appearance of Poseidon side by sjde 
with ihesc tv^'O, together with, the crccticm of the inscriptiuci 
tm on bland m the Persian Gulf (unlos, ittdoed, it has been 
brought I here suhsequmlly from some Either suggwta 

that die deliverance had been from some peril of the *e^ 
perhaps from actual ilupwreck. 

Zeus occupiin the first phirc as being the supreme gtxl 
and ulliinalc disposer of huniBii fortuno, and ifl particular 
bwause he is the god ali^ of the bright and of the dark 
iky,* whose favEmr muii be sought by the iravetiCT. 
1 hroughout the Creek world he is wowliippcd as E^snip^ 

^ Cf. IG V ^i)p iifi+ i8 kiTpa7i<u>pJrw« Civ ittrf* nipiK5v, 
817. 4 flrpffmnaiwvos Tlipff^j 0t8 ffinrcpcwjeos ir 

lOEj^OO^xotS UTjpoTtiriufifos IJnl togs rMpoaft], &I9 erpsituoti’ 
[tiwjsj {tf. 44. 5), y (2)* 293 el JTip^xtfuaixpmtj ij£* (i), 139 
erpomawffOi'K OGi 327 [gjl i^rr' oOraC oTpoiiuoe(rpev tift 

TtpowafOTji 554 el ^rpcnniw^nOTOi xqri lir tGi 

L^icatlons b)' a-rpomarm are common* r.g, IG ii*i ^95^* 

^ For the former aspect see VoL I, for the laSter VOls. 
tl, HI, of Ar B- Cook's mnnnmenlal study (Cambridge* 

1914-40); for Zitus and the storm sec especiaJJy Hi ^ i\', 
267* 591* 704 f., 840, B48. €/. L. R. Famcll, Csi/ts of tfu 
Critk StatiSf I* 47* 149. 

> Cook* H* 9871 HI. ii77i ^ 149- , . 

* Famdl* I* fioi 184 ff-t H^fer in Roschef's Zc-tocW* IV, 
126^71* C- Fj. 11. Bruchmann, EpiiA;ita dfomm fvoe 
paffoj Grwpir liguftlnr^ p, 140, 





NOTES 


and ift'C (ind cnJts of allcstcd for Athcm and 

Pirawji&.* PowEdom as ruler of fbc sesp follows; be is 
conAtantty and clwly aAu>ciaio4 wtib Zotis,* and y, Itidocdp 
jYgartled by A, B. Cook as originally a of Zolu. 

He also is Occasionally wojrshipp^ as but ikus does 

nol appear lO bavo been widespread despite HcnsdOitiis' 
accoxinl of the attribution to Poseidon of the title in recoj^* 
tion of his scn'iee |o the national came at the tune of Xerxes’ 
in^-asbofi of Creecc,* and there b nothing snrprisinc in its 
OTnuslon from -SioEcln^ dcduratlon. In ihc itilro place 
wc hasT Artemk SwTtepa^ svhosc cott has left tmers in niany 
placc^ including Atitens.* Among her many and varied 
functions was the protKliOn of oari^atioriH'* and this 
naturaJly brought her into clnsc associatJon both with. Zeus 
and with Poseidon J* 

lib dbappointing that Solclcs faib to give any indication 
of the date or d^e occaston of hb deoxaiiaor We may 
ammio that the sddicrs were mercenaries, but since 
Aihcriian nweenarks (and L 1)ave remarked above that 
we htLve no assurance that any of this body rave [heir leader 
hailed from Ailictis) arc found serv-in^ in the East before 
3^0 B.C.p with DemeEriuS at Ipsus^ and in the arttiics of 
the FtolemicSp^* while Creek merocnitrics are a coiuiaiilly 
(tciirriTig fcarurc in ancient luster),'/® we arc left to dcler- 
nnae the dale of the inwrlptlort, if wx can, on other grouiuls, 
mainly Ehe ctmraclcr of the script, llib criterion is, how* 
cvxr, ddEcntt to apply in the case of a text engraved by 
an annaEcur, w'hctc personal taste or caprice counts for so 
much^ ai^d I can only lay that the ^Titing giviev me tlte 
impression of belonging to Ehe IfliEer part of the founh, or 
the opening years of the thirds century'. Any more precise 
dating of the inscription and of the incidcnl which it recalls 
secim to me impossible- ^Vc may^ if we wiH, associaie it 
with. Alesander’i eastern campaigns, but we must also bear 
in mind ihe coloniiing activities of the ^leucid monarchs 
on the shores of the inner Persian Gulf** aiid the fact that 
Greek mercenaries scr\ed in large numbers under the 
Fcndan kings^^^ so that it is at least pCHsiblc that Soteles 
fought not for a Hellenic but for a " barbarian ’ master. 
On the whole, however, I am inclined to connect the 
episode here commemorated with the famous expedition of 
Alexander’s adEulrali Nearchus in 335 10 3^3 from the lower 
waters of the Indus to the head of the Peraian Gulf and 
thcncc up the Eulams (Fajiilgrb) and ihe Kuphratei,^" cot 
is it perhaps irrclc^'ant to rcinenihcr that Alexander gave 
thanks for the safety of the fleet hv a sacriflee to ZctlS Soter 
and Poseidon among other dlcitks and that Nearchm 
himself shortly afterwards cdebraicd bb escaw from a 
perilous situation by offering to !/Ceus Sotefr^^ if, as Miss 


* FarnfiU, 164 f-; Hqfcr^ pp. 1265 f, 1269 ; JG ii\ 
4603^ 

* Cook, II^ 582 ff., if , 850, 050; Famelb I, 47, 149 f. 

^ Hofer, p. 1260 j O. Gruppe, CwA, p. 1 <5®- 

■ vi4 10^1 nwiiCiwin ff<atr|pi xel 

, . , noouMuvo? eurfjipof ihrtlsvuutTiiJ (hfi teOtoJ bn kqI is 

* Hdferp pp. tS37 If^; FarncH, ^b 471»5®5 J B^chiniinn, 

p. 50; Grujppe, p. itiGS; Wernicke in FaulyAVbsowa, IJ, 
1599; IG ii^ 4631^ OCI iB+ 

U+ von Wilarnovvilz-Mocllcndorfn 
HfiUnm, I, 1&3; Wcmkkep pp. i34gr. 

" With Zeus, Wernicke, p. 1369; with Pofeidon,, 
WcTTiicl«v p, I3?6a f, Gmppct p. 1147 note4, p- e i 63 note 7^ 


p. E292 note 3r , . * 

^ G. T. Gtinith, Tftjr A/iTf47iflrifS ef ih Hilienislic Hbr/d 
(CambridRe, 1935). pp, 45. 5o* ^33- ^*4^= 

pra^xnance of the mefccnarKS, 336 ff. 

I* See H- W. Parke, Grok Sotdurs (Oxford, 

1933) and GriEitli,^ ril. 

W. Tairij Toi Gnekt th Batirm oW p. for 
tbe tralfic in these watm see op. rif., p. 3S7. 

See Farkcv (p- ch- xi, scv'iiL 

For Nearthus, hb expedition and bts writingi see 
W. Capcile in PauJy-Wiwowa, XVI, 2133 C+ H. Berve* 
J>aj dixanderTneh, 11, 269 If., C. F- Lchinann*Haupt in 
E^^ta^aii, Amphi^iif p. 97 IT,, Jacob)', II, 

Arrian, liuiua, 3)6. 3 ToO iTTpemfi 

AJ iMTfipi xfli 'Hpox^ leal Aifti&XXAwi koI 

JHS—VOL. Lxllr- 


II3 

Stark thinks, the bland on which the inscription war found 
is the ancient Icarus, there is an added explanation of the 
OSsOciaEion of ,rWtemis wilb Zeus and Poseidon in Sotetea* 
vOLis'Ci for Arrian tdb us (.cfnainam, vii. 20. 3, 4) [hat thb 
island was reported to Alexander as being thickly wOOded 
and containing a sanctuary of <\ r tririb j as altbrdlng a 

home to wild goats and dcct, which might not be hunted 
save for the puiposte ofsacrilico to tlw ^oddea*, while Strabo 
also fipcaks (Kvi. 3. 3) of a sacred shrine of ApoLlo and an 
oracle of Artemis Tauropolos as b'tng on the bland.** 

X. Top 


False DootS on Ttrmhs.—Ajnong ail the lantalumg 
que^tLont Txlaring to Lycian pillar tombs, the one that has 
iveiixr been Esviichcd li that concerning the top openim^ 
which are usually called door^ Vet on enqui^ into their 
meaning ma)V I think, prove a crurbi Ecu. These aper- 
tuExs meaiure in w~tdth 0^20 Itl. (Isinda Tomb}* 0^30 m. 
(Lion Tomb), 0-41 m. (Harpy Tomb), and 0^4^ m. (Try^sa 
Tomb)+^ I'bey give access to a sort of cavity the floor-level 
of which, however^ b a good deal below the bottom of the 
opening, and from within they must have looked rather like 
windowj.* All tliCSC openEngx ore high {4-6 m.) above the 
ground atid were filled with stone slabs. No caflin cgukl 
have passed throL^h ihtni, for their si^o is exceedmgiy smalL 
Yet they are called doort. V\T:iaT was thesr ixal purpOflC? 
Were they for offerings, or for cremation uftu, or for iacrl- 
hces? Is this tower* I ike tomb lo be compared with Persian 
cremation tenverv or with primitive granaries, or is xt a 
surx’ival of some legendary' burial in trees? ■ 

Of the inaiiy sarcophagi found in L)™, there arc some 
that have gabk-witidow*.^ '1‘hcy have, besides, □ door to 
the bypoourion and a door to the soros, Inhere b ito roam 
for a burial-place jiut underneath the gabled roof and, as 
with the *- doors ' of the pillar tomb^ anything passed 
through thb window w'ould pTobably have iiropp^ Eo ihc 
Boor msklc and gpnc to pieces, Xowj, all dicsc urcophagi 
WklEl gable wi-noows stand on huge substructures fomird 
of moUDlitlia. And ihti pillar tombs always consisted of 
cnomiOus monollllu, llic cuttings t ransporting, and setting 
up of such monoliths W'as not an easy thing, and was done 
only when suong religious tradltlaci required ih It ixralls 
ihe cbcunutEinccf in which megaliths had Iwen wcEed 
earlier in Europe. 

It is well to recall tkeic megaHlh^r In northern Europe 
there arc quite a number of mcgallllu with small gable* 
openings which could uevcf have been used for burials/ 
A good many megaliths in Spain and Portugal show' a 

rtcKXBS^ri Ti Ptal ilAot eo>,AqeiQi Stol. xed dySra lirolfE 

yu;^vi»ir ti kbI 36- 9 ivroOfta Atl ItJTilipj 

Kd emtii ywvn6r: cf. Alexander’s tacriflee I0 Poseidon 

for the SUCO0S of the flertp Arrian^ .frra^orij, vi, 19. 5. 

'''* For Icarus sec ^Veissbach in Pauly-Wissowm, IX^ 
who remarks that' von dcr hcutigcfi Imel, dcr siccntspncht, 
fchlen genouere Besebrdbungen noeb-' 

^ Pryce^ 3 . Af. CdL Sotfpr I, 1I& flJon TA, 1^7 (Harpy 
TO 5 Akurgal, Griirh. RaL mj /.yitfo, 53 IT, (Isinda T.}^ 
98 f, [Tryoa T.}. On artoilier pillar tomb at Xanthoa the 
cwnii^ U a mere hole (BexmdorT, Oi. Jh . tii, 98 IT, flg. od; 
T.drAT i, p. 1+)^ All the other pillar tumb 4 are cither too 
badly damaged or not well enough exotnined to allow of any 
mrasuremeiits bring quoted, 

^ Benndorf, f^., shows tliai it had been the I.ycbri 
custom (□ hollow Out The cavity within the top of ihe mono- 
litlk, while lea^'big the all round at iheir original 

height so os to serve as a basis Ibr the rehrf-ilabs surrounding 
thb chiimlKr._ On the Isinda Tomb (Akurgal^ t.c. pi. ip) 
the aperture b Just undcmcatli the flat capstone^ in ihe 
uppenrnosi part of the ixheTslah^ thus 0-43^ m. abos'c the top 
of the monolidt, aisd adding the depth of the cavity„ about 
double this height abo\x the Boor of the btlerkir chamber. 

* For Persian influence: Benndoef* i, loB T; 

ColllgrionT Sniipi- Gr. 2S0; PLcard^ i 421 f., 332 f.'-' 

For Sfraimry intcrmenti Oclmoim, Arch. Anz. 45* 24D.fr.; 
Grenier* RK .4 1933, 42. 

* Jbijm i* pi. 20, ii, pL rgb; Tj|,Af. K Wt ^5 , 0o. 

® Monteliiij^ CNcttr tmd Eirropa i, 143; Ebert, Rtati ,ix, 
43 E* pb- 57-72; jdv, 290. 

t 
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NOTES 


of double apejrtufea^ an otcecdinitty Knall dnor^. 
which I ihould call a p^udo-door, and a lop Opening. A 
rcOTii publicalion of these cKpre«« the opinion ihai thb 
apertuTE in the roof must he accepicd a& an orighial fcatutep 
nod in fact that the Sattr interments were initoduced through 
iip and not through ihe tkwr. This has prompted Proh 
C^^on Childc to the remark, ' May it not esplain ihc 
Intenneiiis in some British toiiihs too, ■where for msiance the 
space between the portal atones is too narrow fbr an under* 
taker to creep tht^gh? " * The same custom can be 
irac^ in Sardinia^ Sicily^ Maha. And in the Aegean there 
arc se^'Cml estamplca (Cfelr+ Syw, 'I'bcnLt Attica) where 
the from opening dehnitely was a pseudo-door from she 
very' beginning, and only the top apttiuft was used for the 
burials.* There are a g^t number of megalithi in Spainp 
France-, and Great Britain^ which show a false entrance to 
the tomb (a forecoort^ portah, or a dromw), and a door 
to the burial chamber narrowed and made unpa^ble, the 
onhoitats thus forming a pseudo-door of varying shape 
(round, o^'ah rectangular, or triangular^* 

When stud’ving biocLed erurances (dromos, facade) and 
small Triangular openings of megaliths, one cannot fail to be 
reminded of ihc Mycenaean bcekiive*EOmbs> and to wonder 
whelher the famous relieving trianglet merely had that 
architectural function whkh lias been poinied out by Ptof- 
VVace. For even he could not help remarking: ' Probably 
the Mycenaean engineers, although ihcy' liad discovered 
the principle of the rcliir^'ing trianKle^ had not quite grasped 
all that it ini'cilvcd^' and * It is innaftabk that the 
MycenAcanfi, once they* hid dtvovered the prlnripleor the 
relieving triangle, continued lO UM fuch enOnnouS llnicl- 
hlocks/ * 'Po tell the truth, tJicse Iintci-blocls becime 
even more enomiotir, though the width of the doorway 
ncvCT changed apprecLably (it remained about ^ 3 jm, 
from the earliest to the latcjl tholofi}^ Cotuidering 
that the amount of the dome supported by tlie Itntel 
would in any rase only be c^^ua t lo ilie cubic content of 
the relic™g triar^kp the architcciuraJ function of these 
triangles on such gigantic linlcl-hlocks must have been very 
imall indeed. U is well to rcmenibcr that the limeb were 
regularly sel at the lev el of the tiu sural grade of the hillside^ 
bringing nearly half oif the structure above grouniL^" 
Thtw while dromos and doorway were blocked and hurted^ 
the triangld m. above the floor-lcvel of the chamber) 
were obviously die only openings which could have been 
s^kiblc from the ouuide (filled though they were with smaller 
Stones M relicfsiaba.). Iliu tends to show that 
ordinal de^^ does not seem to have been the invension 
of an individual architeet, hut rather a feature which was 
adapted lo its partIculaT architectural functiuns.^^ ll must 
have had some Lradilioii of m own, and only gradually 
becanK' a stTuetural device as lime went on and walls 
increwd in height and thickness. 

The tomb has alwa>'s been considered U a holwe for the 
dead, Openingl above doorf and gahk-windows liavc 
frequently been compared With the gables and windows 

* 3tvi4 55, reviewing A* do- I^!\.o^* mtietc in 
,4n4tk, iq4<^ €/• Leisner, in At^fhurgir SttuHm, ip r47 If. 

^ AJA 1930, 390 f; iQjtp \ 79 \_ 1934* *^v d. S. 

Atmr, I934p 160. For collected evidence cf. J, WicanePp, 
Crat und Jrasrifip 52 IT, (TF Kosmast S-^xoi, Nlessara), So 
fPsyehro). Top O^iingl al» occur in vaulted tombs of 
Cl^'-prus (Gjentadp SHtditSf GB). 

* Ebert., viiL, 77 f., ic, 350 IT, j Pra^- Prfh, Sac. I93jp 
taj, E39, figs. 3, 0, pi. XV; 1540. ^33 fFp r% fig. 7, pDu ?»- 
Jtvi. 

■ 5.S.i 346. Tor the architectural function: BSA 

XXV, 14 f.p 383 ft. 

xilV, 394 (Wace), 397 (HoiSand). 

Similarly a rock-hewn chamber-tomb at Kalyvm near 
Sparta has a triangular' openir^ above the entrance cut 
into the rock^ ' This fcaturep familiar from built tholoi, is 
here mperfluoiu owing to the toughness of the rockp but tl 
enabird the original despoilers cf the tomb to force an 
entrance' [Woodward in JliS 47^ 257). Thus^ in antiqiriiy^ 
only this opening can have been vbible from the outside.— 
Heard i, n, 5) suggests that the entrance to the 

Temple of Frinias ihows a rcminbcencc of this * relieving 
triangle.^ 


above the doorway of the so-eallcd Nordic type of ho-iue, ai 
it is to be found all tbrough die ages in nortbem Europe. 
A remarkable example of such a house in early arehaiE 
times has been founa in Greece at die Argive Heraion.^* 
The ar^hitcetural lunction of its square gable-window InM 
been adequately slieswd. But what seems to have been 
ovcrltwkcd b its religious function. Until fairly lecentlyp 
Swedish and RuHtaii peasant huu in remote dblrkti had a 
smalitih gable-window ; It was usually Lept shut, but when¬ 
ever anybody died it was opened immediately and left open 
for A cerraln number of clays (3, 7, g)x and the peasauU 
explained it was for letung the spirit go in and out iin- 
hinderrd-^" The Russians called it the OlduStllJc. Similar 
customs have been observed in Austria^ Swiitcrland, 
Bavaria^ and mediaev'al France,** In some cares shLngks 
were removed from die roof.** 'This tradition goes back to 
very primitive tim-cs; it b found in the earliest legends and 
sonlctiinH aJsci conuecied with especially moun^ 

and barrows.^* In this connexioa I would relate a dis¬ 
cussion 1 had one ei'ening years ago on the ancienc ^tt. 
Euboia abt>^e the lleraion of Argos, when some Greek 
shepherds tried to persuade me dial the tholos ealli^ the 
Aigbthos Tomb was really the tomb uf the wicked Aigistho^ 
For it was the nnly tholes 10 have no opening for the spirit 
fihcy meant the relieving tiiar^le) and was thus obviously 
inlended 10 keep a wicked spirit like Aigblhcis imprisoned, 

1 fed sure that ihMe ^c-nW customs and beliefs are in 
some way connected with the pseudo-rioors and gabl^ 
openings on tcind», as well OS With ihc small apertura in 
megaliths^ buried in the ground, to which we have given 
such inadequate The latter prubkm has frcquelitl y 

been complicated by altribuiing to it some special simboliiim 
which is quite unfounded. Bui recently it has been shown 
that * the porlholc is really merely a ^vkc for jijurowing 
or demarcating ihc entrance to a tomb or for segmenting 
it ^ it in, as suchp only one of the many dcvkej adopted by 
the builder? of prchiaioric chamber-tombs 10 achieve thsM* 
purposes." The same applies to the kenneUhok. 
Howes'crt one cannot help askingH docs this explain their 
real purpose? V^Ttay were entrances nairowred and made 
bnpassabk, and why were there any such openings left at 
all? If an entrance was lu be hidden and blocked, why 
was it not d-t^nc thoroughly? were megalllhs at ^c 

lime of ihttr buildiog left wilbouE proper doors, but supplied 
with two orth-oslats standing clooe togeilier and showing a 
small, artilidalj impassable opening ? As Childc has said, 
" the cxplarmtion must involve the internal envifonmenl, 
the social iradition of the group.' ** Only in ihc traditio^ 
of these early tribes and prOpka can we hope to nl^ the 
explanation. And a religious rraditiocn it tntut be since it 

concerned their graves, ^ 1. u. t.^ 

Such epenings of minule dimEnsionj (and uiuAlly blockea 
with smafl ston« or slabft) occur with n-erY snrf ofinteimejiT 
all civer Europe in ihc jra* snd, and isi milknla n.c. ^ 
can be found m the kurgans of I he Kuban valkv in southern 


A M. 19a3.pl 6t i; Amikf, ii% fciA .. _ 

1* Otdaibufgtr JahiSf. 3I, 350 tT; Ebert, ku, 2 F 

In Rachiold and hliiubii, Han^'^rtifouia acs dcaticncn 
ih 1339 IT- m isBs^t there is a 

\'ery rich collection of evidence from all ov-cc burope- 
Ahoficther, the custom of opening the Wiraows of the 
house when death occurs is so widespread m Europe, 
particularly among lbe_ peasant population, that almuat 
everybody has heard of it, J. ri , 

id. li, i 333 i ftM" mediaevaJ France, aod_ 

/tCfcrd, i, 103 (about removing the roo 4 ' from a sick n>an s 
hut, that the soul might more easily fly away), bpmis. arc 
noioriously wont to pass ihrough windows and roof-open- 
bigs(chlfiincy, smoke-holc). 

M. Hunniui, B^zi^iIcbc Haaittg, 30; R- Elln» 

fturf to Hft, 1 ^ 3 , 4 ^ '03. 'C 6 ; C, Clemen, 

1034, oa; ertte YlIKtinga Sa|^ in /ituruifiHsiil i, Ml. 
^ at the death of Frey, a great howc was built w ith a door 

and ihcee windows." i l 1 . 

>■? Neither liie English ‘prthok and *kenpel-holc nor 
the German * Scckntnch * seem 1-0 have the necessary 

pTfk, Sac. 1940, 103 ff. (Clifford and Dankl}. 

J* fVwr. Pf*H. Stx-^ 193^ t4- 
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{w^hlcli are noi callcttive buriiils) in the walb divkling 
ihc burial chamber frum the Bnlc-mouL cfTtringJ 

were dejxiiitctL"'* They form littk p^ndo-dixin ill iht 
iQmbs a( the we^tem Mediterranean basin {Spain, BaJenrics, 
Southern France, Sardinia, Malta) as ^ell ai in Creicp 
Cyprus, the Cycladn, and Palestine,*^ l’he>' sumve in the 
cremation urm ot the Lniisit^ culEiiTe and of the Halbtatt 
period.^ Thc^^ hre to be found with the Elniscan tifni and 
cisiae. Th^ even seem to ciceur in Minoan lama^es and 
sarwpitaffi." 'I'be LyeUn rock tombs show a similar 
fealure (dwrs narrowed by means of stone slabs, rhus leaving 
a sumll impa»ablr aperture), l"h^ pvudu-door^ ran be 
traced everywhere, bul Their Origiti remains obacure. It 
must thus be assumed that they are very deeply rooled in 
human leligioit in gcncraL 

llie paci^o-doon qf the Near F-ast show a parturuiarly 
intere-jiting devdopmenL 'Fheie are hundreds ufmegaliihae 
[nmb^ in Palestine with wry lunall rectangular opening 
blocked by atone slabs some or whkh could be moved aside, 
as the horizontal grooves- feem to itid icate.*^ The measure^ 
ments of these pseudo-doors ue about 0^40^-45 nn, cha[ is 
atmqst CKBCtly the same as of the pKudo^<tDois in the 
chamber^toml^ of Hr Kosmas and in tqc kurgaiu ofTrans- 
cauoosia, and aba of the gable-windowi of i*yciiin sarco¬ 
phagi and ot the ^ doors ^ of Lycian pillar comM. In thdr 
later stages^ these pseudo-doors in Palestine assume a fairly 
square shape i sOtne round; ones also occur. TTieSe Later [Ombfl 
are bldlt on a much smaller sfiaJe^ but their pseudi^doors 
betray remarkable workmuiship; they arc of the same size 
as before, llUt fully finished Ln nppcarance as little doors, 
soiTtetimes with a ihaTn lintel in relief These real pseudo- 
doors form the begirimng of a tradition which seems to 
cnniinue in /\sia Minor throughout the fifsi milkimium 
p,c, and even into the Roman peiiod of the first centuiw 
A.Dr They eon be traced on rock tombs, on safeopbagE, 
and on miiumka. Sham doors and false windows are 
cKtremcly fretiuent, even on grave stelae. But they also 
occur as blocked openings^ * ?-# pscudoKloors^ of the usual 
size, A look into rhe luccestUc volumes of M.A.MA. wDl 
pwide an astcmlshingty rich variety of esamplw.*^' 

The Incrcasijuj wealth of the population of Asia Minor 
Under Roman rule ^vai favourable ro a levival of ancient 
local traditiofu, wh-kh kd to their survival On grander and 
more endurb^ monutiienu. Thui there esUt several 
pillar^toml;^ of Roman limc^ one of them fully espEored 
and pubibhed. 'Fhc Roman pillar tomb at Beshindclay'ah^^ 
(A.q. 1'44] shows the wcll^k^wn Lycian shape. It b a 
ntonolitli (7 ru- high), its biLrial cliambccs are underground, 
and at ihe top instead of the cavity and smair door,^ there are 
tw o trctangular niches (wilb figures in relief of the two people 
buried there, each standing on a high pcdeslal)^ This 
moniiTncnt SeefifH to have re lamed all the csscntEal fcaiuno 
of the Lycian pillar lorab. As for the burial ehamber 
underneath, the Lycian pillar tombs have svmetirries been 
describied as posses^ting such, and some have actUnlLly been 
found iinnding on these rock-hewn burial placft.^^ But 
the more famoua pLllar-tonibs of Xaitihos have never been 
tliomughly escplorcd; Chark* Fellows, a hundred yciifs 
ago, mere]V scratched the surfiLCC when looking for pieces of 


” F. Hangar, lfrgfsdii€htt AauAffrimjj 13 ^ 7 s 2431^^1 P^- 

35-3^ ^ E-S.A. U. 

^ v^'tesner, Gmb tiftJ Jrtisrtfi, 511 f„ 60, S<^-3, 109, titj* 
iflo, 134. 

“ tbert* vii aji If.p xi, 27G, xli, 2 L; v- Ehihn, 

liaL Grah^kundf i, 357^ 

** Wiesner, Lc^ Go, 83, 194- Thoe holes either occur m 
the botiom or m the bd, never in both. 

V. Duhn in Aith. Wus. xw, 441 fT; R Thonuen in 
Kbcrt, RmIL viii, loB, iia,. 115; Aii. Bibi. 1910^ 5-19 fL 
.Most of these Fakstine megaliths have big opmmgs from 
the top (by means of slabs easily rcmovcdj. The older ones 
ha^'C only cup-hokd stones, na dndrS, 

.Vlendch Cat. Mui. Ottom. i, 14a 348 Bf.; iv, 

pi. 15-iS. The typ= aecQcding 10 ]<Mral tradition^ 

» Ch. de Vogiki Srnf CrftH&ii, Architecture, I r6, pi 92. 
Xanzhos: Bmndnrf in Oir Jb. HI 98 ff.^ fig. 26; 
TA-.i/. i, p. 14. At Smtt Spratt, Traw/i i, 6Gj BeniKiori; 
RAstn i, 109. 


sculplurc W hich he thought might have d-TOpped there from 
the lop of the eapslones. I’hus, in the AbMce of expbr^ 
underground hmisl chambers^ the cavity in the top of 
the monolLEii with the " door * h-fts nfim been thought lo 
present the »pulchial chamber. However^ two Inlcresi^ 
ing obser^-ationi seem to prove juj§t the contrary. Firstly, 
the * door ' of the Harpy Tomb, vaih its cow and suck¬ 
ling calf abdn^e the lintel, siands about 4 ft, above the 
floor of its interior chamljer.* The obvicHH inference h 
that it cannot have sen-ed any practical pnirpOse, but muft 
be regarded as a psoud^oor. Secondly, I would also 
point out the sinking similarity between Lycian sarcophagi 
with gabk-wiiidows and the fragmeniAry gable-endi of 
Lydan tombs in the British Mmeuen which ^tually have 
amall false doors in ilicb centre, with tw'o sphinxei on cither 
ride.*^ 'rhcrc is e^'er^' reason to believe ihat these false 
doors and windou-s in ihf gnlbles of Lycian sarcophagi had 
tlw same purpose ai the l^nu^ in tllC top of LyelaD 
pdllar-tombs, and lhat this function must be of a different 
nature fr^ w'hai has been taken for granted until rvow. 
Once their real meaning has been csiablished, a big step 
forward can be made in the study of these znonumenU, 

*nie widespread tradition of pSeudo^oors on tomb^ 
which I have tried to illusirate from earlier iimcj, may^ 1 
think, help in cst a billing the nalure of these Lycian 
‘ dc»rs.' Thej" were intended neither ibr offerings nor 
for ihc buried pmotl's bod)% but for his spirit. Their 
siin'Ivai In the shape of a niche on the Homan pillar-iomb 
confirms ihu wai lieents to be eoncluuve. It is of coune 
obvious lhal more exploration Is needed Ln order to link Up 
all ibe connexions. Particularly in L^xia no cxcAvaiioiu 
have been made so far. But the existing evidence seems ID 
point in one direction only. 

This tradition of pwudfr-doorS traced in so many different 
countries and llirough SD many ages, suggest* that there was 
more unity of religious 1 bought in the Eurosian world during 
pa^i ages dian has hiiheno been realised.^® .rVnd this h 
confl^ed by the equal ly widespread eustoin of opening A 
ctrnam window underneath the roof whenever anybody 
dies in a house. Just as in a house, SO in a tomb the spirit 
must not be imprisoned but must be given an CKltr Popular 
belief always assigned fo the SOUl a life afier death, and the 
spirit of the decetMcd lupposed to hen er al^ut the tomb 
for quite a lime. The pseudo-door buili mio the tomb was 
not merely on exit for lhe spirir, it was also il window- 
enabling him |o return to Ibis last resting place of his body* 
Spirit* of anoknt ki rip and heroes were frequently invoked at 
their tomb* and would appear in answer lo these mvocationii. 
Ihe blocking of these pseudo-door* does notj of course, ton- 
trad let this belief. In many stoiirs and legends spirit* or 
ghosts are supposed lo pass through closed doon or windows, 
but never through stone walls. The pscudoHJocrs thus 
acted os closed doora, yet for the spirit aS doors all the some. 
To lake a too rarionalistk view in this matter would be a 
mistake. For at the boinzat of this tradition is simply the 
age-old l^lkf, deeply rooted in mankind, in a communiiy 
of the living and the dead, one of the fundamental and 
primeval ideOJ of the human mindr 

F. J. Tniro^i 

Yiw t-irtitwrifr, Birmtn^ham. 


“ Prycct B. M. Cdt. Smip. I 133, riie height of the 
interior ehamber is given as 7 ft, fi in., while the relief-^bbi 
are only a fi. 3 in. (or 1 -m m,J high, yet Fellows »>■* the 
capstone rested on liic rclkf-dabSr As the capstone was 
probably not hollowed Otti (Fellows would ha\-c mentioned 
It and, m any coscr iliai could only account for 5-^ m.), 
the floor of ihc chamber must has-e been ab^t 4 ft* under¬ 
neath the bottom of the rcljcT^laba and the door* 

^ Prs'ce, 4 f,, 132-4* fiRs. iSo-a, 26-7. For sar^ 
cophagi see note 4. 

** It wxHuld be out of place here to give a chronology of 
tombs with pseudo-doorR oe to trace their general devefop- 
ment. For similar reosoni 1 cannot dUcw here the Fg^Tjtton 
faUc nor the ghosz-holes on Indian inc^ith*. What 
I wish to show if the widespread irodliion of pseudo-doors 
in Europe and Hither jWa Ifaroughoui the agei. 
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Twoleld EistoiT of Ult HeUeiu^& World- 
-“-A fcaaiTC of the nei^ Socuii tjmi E^onamtic HUtC^ ojf |A/ 
HtSitmsfk by Roitovlzeff should not escape fiiten- 
t|im for its imp] teat ions in a matter of hislorijcal method. 
This ivork—a htilua H edtt—contains, In fact, not one alorV, 
but two stories. VShat u cilM ^umiTMtiiT and fpp- 

102^131^ is in method and problcam someihini; cp™' 
pletely different from the buJk of ihe study (nh. Ilt-VfIJ. 
Roatovueff, who H a hUiorian of splendid intuition miher 
thiin of close reasoning, has obviousty not perceived this 
fact. He has not cltarSy deSimited the two subjects, thereby^ 
adding a difficiilty to his critic, who rum the risk of being 
Over-Schematic, 

Ch. IlI-VII arc a gigantii; inquiry^ into the conscquencM 
of the Roman supremacy over che HcSlcnUtic w^orlcL To 
w'hat extent and with what consequences the Ilcllenistk 
world was affected by the Komans^that is the problem. 
The answer ts mven in a ntinute analysis of the Hellejtistk 
States before the Roman ullet^Cfllian and in a seilfS of 
chapters which scan the several phases of Rrnnan rule. 
The limiu of the picture: ococtly correspond to the nature 
of the inquiiyt and are ihcrefore a virtue of the wort. 
The consequences of Roman victoiy are emphasised (or 
mmim^Hxlp as Sn the case of Egypt), not ihc reasons for it, 
whether «■ ptlrU HiltfrtUlkii or tX pdriC Rimtann, The force* * 
working in cacii htate are presupposed and occaiLonally 
indicated, but not systemaiicMIy analsTed: no explai^tinn 
is offered of the very fact tliat tnc Hellenistic world did not 
oppose any proportionjite raistance lo Roman conquest. 
'Tlic reader passes from ch- IV, in which the Hellenistic 
States arc subBtaniially prospeitjuj and indcpendcnL, to 
ch. V, where they' are independent no longer and, on llic 
whole, much less prosperous. The common features of 
the Hcllcmttic civ'ilhaiaon are not oxamined as much as 
would be nficesMry for other puTfWacs, 1 n fact, the descrip- 
lion of each State is practically independent of that of the 
oilser Staloi. 

The problem nf the coniequenccs of Roman mtm ention 
in the Helleniistic world has^ indoedT been present to e^'ery 
former Liistorian of the Greek or Roman worlds at least 
lincc w, von Humboldt tbo^hl, hut, M usual, not more 
than thought, of writing a bbtery of the Decline and Fall 
of ihc Greek World to match Gibbon.^ M miglit be 
expected, the theory that the Romans destio>cd a still 
vital Greek world has repealcdlv clashed witli the opposite 
snew that the Romana killed a dead world or ^‘en wanted, 
but were unable, lu save what was already disinicKrating. 
What Jilommsen wrote on the snbjeci need not be recalled, 
bui two typical liilerancca, which it would be a pity lo 
uanslale, can best reprcsenl like two tendencies. Burckhardt 
saidt * .Abet die gnechische Nation knimte Rorrij das sc 
obue Zweifei im dcutikhcn Bewusstscin ibrcr nuximehrigen 
gelstigen UnenibHehrlichkciE Rcme lercttct halte, nidu vor 
Sicb selber rettrti.* ^ And Beluch, not lew lapidary, 
Angered: * Mit dem At^enblkJc:, wo ein griecnisebes 
Land unier rocnischc Hcrrschaft kommit gchi ca mil seiner 
geistigen Froduktivitat zu Ende." ^ between these two 
cxiremm the golden mean was,, for inslaneC:, formulated by 
W, Vf, Tarn: ^The Hellenhiic world had already fallen a 
victim to ilicif before 11 fell a A’icihn to Rome.*^ * Yet, up lo 
nowv no sufbeient evidence had been produced lO counten¬ 
ance any theory. For the fimt time Rosmvucff^a book 
gives an answer mtematically supported by facta. Of 
counc, he is concerned only with one or two aspects of the 
problem; be does not consider ciihrr polltksl and military' 
power or cultural and ttiligfntis devclopmetiu. His inquiry 
11 in terms of economic prosperity and sodal harmony, but 
within these limiu he a simply majestic- Few questions 
of anciertl hbtory have been answered with a greater Glass 
of evidence or w'ttb greater common sense. 

The naif fpilogtu is an Httempt to dehne what 

Hellenism was frora an economic and sociil pdnl oC view. 

i CJn Sivhs tatgedncklt Aa/sat^ ubft rftr AiaiiicAe d/irrlBeft, 
1896 (= Werke HI, p. 171). 

* GfiitMsiht Kaiiar^tschkhtt, p. 573, 

’ dphd Gcrckc^Norden, Einifiitmg 111 , 3 ed. 1914, p, 140. 
CC F. MiinEer* Di^ poUiisfht Vmicfitung. lits Gruthintumi 1 ^5 
(“Erbe d. Alien/ik), 

‘ CAHViU 700* 
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he problem was prapgsed more than a century^ ago (183a) 
_/ J. C. Droyacn, ilien twenty-tive years old.^ Between 
the ruin of Classical Grcccc and the of Christiaiuiy 
there is a period of extreme dissolution and shapeless 
ceeation characterbed by the mixture of Greek and Orient^ 
elcmenis. In Droy5cn‘a dc^iion, that is Hdienkm. Hb 
coticepiion: was for long made use of by philosophers and 
historians of religiort {lo wbom^ indeed, he owed much 
from the Stan), rather than by re^archer? in political 
hBioryv In the second editian of his ^ 

(1877) Drovsen hSmsclf paid only lip-service to his former 
self. He W^ then ihe bistoriEin of PrOHS^ Interested in 
the fomtaiton of naiionnl Stales rather than in a cosmopnlB. 
Furthermore, he never consider^ the relations between 
hii Hellenism and Roman civilisation, T*ith the conseqyt^ee 
dial ihe mcreasiug interest in the Roman Empire fostered 
by Mommsen became del rimentnl to die Hudy of HelLtniun. 
Yet I. Rarnt faced discredit at an unpropiiious rnDmem by 
trying to keep loyal to DtoyBcn^s programmen as he under¬ 
stood it. .\rtd another great scnolar, TiV. \S. Tarn, has 
slowly rctuxiied to Droy'sen^s ideal, aithou;^li^ curiously 
enough, he seems not to have troubled himself very iiio.eh 
about Droysen's thought. For his deep insight into the 
alms which guided .Alexander and his sueecssorst Tarn is 
nowt no doubt, die heir of Droyxcii in the field of polirical 
history, just as Reiuenstein, Cumont and Nock may be 
said 10 have wnrked on nel^ioG bi Droy^n's sense, "^e 
leaujreciion of die Romantic idea of a hulory enibracmg 
the whole of Man is obviouily favourable to Droyxen , whose 
enneeption has found a new popularity in recent y^rs- 

With the presenl Epilogue Rosio^'^iicfF jouu the ^leet 
company of Dmysca’s tollowers. More than that, he is up 
to the present the emiy one who has coped with the problem 
□ver the whole period from Alexander to Augusiui, of 
which Droysen dreamt in hb romantic youth. Here agam, 
though the" problem may not be new, die extent of Roalo^'- 
tz^s inquiry is unique, 

DiEterence in the sources avadable naturally conDpoi™ 
to the difference of the problem. Much midencc whkh 
had not been luilisrd by Koatovtzeff in the bulk of his work 
had to he considered in die so-called Epilo^e- Above 
all, the former materials presented themselves m a d^crent 
light. The ndations between Greeks and^ C^entats 
domiiiale the Epilogue^ East replaces Rome in the fom- 
ground. The pri^'ate life and mental pattern ot the 
Hellcnisdc xnan become more important than the taa« 
lie paid. Egypt* which in tlte siatic description waved 
the lion's share, makes way (perhaps not enough) for Asia, 
when measured in ternii of ersative furoes.'" 

There is an element in Rostovtzeff'i Lpilo^e w'hi^ 
may scem to unify his two stories : the positi'M ol tim 
Jt ii certainly a pity dmt he hix not dcvelo'^ 
die pomt. Readers of the Roman volume kn™ that 
Rostovtaeff, a frank, but not mer-confideot belfcvcr in 
' h^tuFgtoa ^ iTi-iuw, it always at Kb best with du* 

But a further study of ihc piimtion of the iNfurgftpfv m the 
Helkuiitic world, 1 suggest, would add elcm^u (o 
the two itorio^ without unifyong them. No doubt* me 
toufsemiv on the whole supported the Rom^ regime,^ 
it had done a great deal to support HeJfmudc km^. On 
the Other hand the helkfibatkm of the EaAi gave use to a 
large ^gmrrif. Yet the more dyt^jme fcati^ oS to 
Kelleriistic civilisation cannot he understood under w ^ “ 
usually called ihe ^ Th^ conque^ of to 

Tamj w-ere adventureia and pioneers; the main phnowpliical 
and relsknii currenu am to agreat esreuE a reactiocL ^^mat 
the «lf-»dafied spirit of a ' bourgeois exBtcncc; ai^ of 
course. Oriental inBuenocs were fell especially tnrougb me 

* For the history of the idea of Hellenism r/, my essay- 
* Genesi stoHca e funeione altuaJc del COOrtRo “J EllenumO^ 
Gi^alt CfiliM diiia Fiku^ XA I* 

On Droysen abo my artkic " Pef il centenano ddl A^ 

»ndra NUfino di J- G- 

tht objtcctioeu^ which 1 cannot accepti by r. wampi* 

of A- Toy nbee. -d Stud* oj I *, p- ^ 

' ImiUBkally the Seleucid Moiwreby and not ^ Ptokm^ 
Monarchy » the fitld in whkh tbc pearl of great puce 

awaiu to hbt9rica.l explorer.' 
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Inwer M it WPuld be to {:Dik[:]ude tbai poliCical 

RomanisatiDii Wii iJliefty H product of the and 

OficntalKaljon a rcaEtioo of the lower da^. It a obi'iotu 
that the Hdlenistic ch-iJiiadOQ caiutPt be idciitiiiod a 
^ * eiviltsiatlan, The r^'o dtlfcrcnt, 

although iciterrdatcd, r^lca in thr Rotnao toociue^t and 
in the prcpaiatioii of Chrisdanity'.^ 

Both storica ha\'e bt«i long needed and come ai a tsniely 
monient, 'rhey rcficci a dualUm which it would be 
erToncouw tn si^prcsa. If one looks at Greece ^ a polickal 
oi^anuatiofip Rocne is the nest atep; HdlenkTn u just a 
iranijiion between Greece and Rome. If one Tooks tO' 
Greece for a faltltp the next phase ia Chiistjsnity, and Hdlen-' 
inn b the period in whieb, by ita contacli with ihc East, 
the Ciasfiical world prepares for Chiblianiiy. GK'cr- 
selternatbaig ji ji ' -.t irt ^ If one wants to explain the Rotnnn 
Empire, one has to foUow the first approach; if one wanu 
to understand the Chiurdt, the second direetioii b best. 
The attempt to include Rome in the HcHcnistw: yrerld, 
which was Ibreibly presented by ^V- Olto in hb Au^hrr- 
gtiihichli ^4 AiUTttmx^^ b obviausly wrong,* 'fhe principles 
of Roman OT;|ani?Biion> as shown by the drt'etoprTvcnt of 
Roman dtbenships* arc ncw' and foreign to the Hcltenlstk 
monarchici. The dbtlrtcdon between Rome and Hcllcrtwin 
muflt remain, 

or course the two aspects compete each other. The 
spiritual organUaiinn of the Church could not be under¬ 
stood without the political organbatlon of the Ejiipirej, 
and, after a while, the Empire catnc to presuppose the 
Church. It b ftlgn^canl; that* white Droy^en looked for 
the mediation between Greece and ChrbtianiLy in hk new 
concept of Hcllcnbm, G. F. Hes^l chose Rome for the same 
purpose. To him Roman Law was intermediary betw-een 
the liberty of the Greek and ihc liberty of the Chrbtlan. 
IE b, however^ a commonplace thair after Classical Grcooe 
and, perhapf, Early Rome, pohtici and religion were tiivet 
again unit^ except in Islam. They have remamed m a 
ilatr of implicit reciprocaJ tcnsioii—-ideally and hbtorically 
dbtinet. although interdependent. Because WC ncrw- slrirt 
to unify the tw^ forces, we are in the pdsilion of under¬ 
standing both the reasomi of the separation in [hc past 
and the prcimppQiitiom for a deeper ^mthesb in ihc future. 

Therefore^ kostov-tzefTi dualbm in the new work b a 
sign of the times. Wilh. hb usual sound fnitincl, be realised 
that lie could not weld logclher the two storifs of Roman 
conquest and Helleiibtic achievement, I do not 
that he did not po« the probkm to hiimelif with sufficoenl 
clarity' to gisT^ greater relief both to the contrasts and to ihe 
tmin^bna between the two seclioni of hu work. People 
who are able to do thb seeandaty work are many. But 
RoaiovixelT b almost alone bi Ins cfcaiive power. Ha 
double bbtory of HellcTiwm b substanEially sound, because 
it graspri the fact that ibc strong ride of HclIcnBrn was the 
rapaciEy uf ibc individual lo create new forms of Gmk 
life in foreigu environment, while polilical oppression, 
cither coming from the kir^s or tmpeied by the Romansp 
waa tlic seed of ruin. . , h ■ 

The last, with G. Dc Sanctis* of the monumental 
of the older gcncraiion of ancient hbtorians, RoMovtreff 
b also one of lb™ in whose liberal Isn't of life a generation 
better than ours will fccQgnbc thcniKlves w-ichout shame.* 

AkXALEVO >JO¥lCUAJjO 


Walbank's Philip T 0! Mawdon.— Three or four yfai^ 
after the puhlicacion of Mr. VV'aJbsuik^s boot it would 
be idJe 10 join in die -cborusi of praise which tht mosi 
eminent authoriJicS On ihc hblory of the hkUenbtic Age 


"* CJl tiOW' the hnportanl remarks by W. Walbank in 
GEarr. LVI, 194^+ Bt-q. ^ 

* 19251 104, Cfu Tam's note in HfUsiutic 

ed-p p. ^ r - ^ 

• A. S. Sherwin-tVTiite, Th* ^™is 1939 fCjT 

Jmri'n. Rmr. 1941^ 

** Cf. my ioajsy on RostovtaefTin La Aufitfl /W/ifl’t 1 v* 193^1 

160-5. 


have unantmously and deservedly jliowcred upon ii.^ But 
the time has come to show how far the author has 
succeeded in combining pioncer-work Sn a new province 
with the results which a former generatlorL of scholars 
had already been able io achieve. Nothing, indccdL, can 
betfer teslify to the viialityv timdiness, and many-uded- 
nw of die present book than its author's efforti IO put 
to ihe test, tn hb mosc recent writings, the conclmionj 
w hich he had already reached. So enlarge and rtvbe, if 
Deed be, tome points he had not previcMjaly dwelt upon 
with all Qie dci^irabk minuleneas, and to sound again the 
principle on which thb volume resu. Hence one might 
justifiahly describe it at a Tanus-lLke porirait of Philip V. 
On one side it eonnectl with and rehecti the labours of Mr. 
^Valbant's predecessors, chiefly the lale Maurice Holkanx. 
But its other face lookn to a basically diireren.1 ircatment of 
the hbiory* of she late third smi early second centuries B.C.— 
more in agreemcnE with die stiieliectwal requiremeiiu and 
the icneti of a new' school of historical writing. In thb 
way, if I may venture lo use these wordst ^Ir. VValbaElk^i 
book partakes of she past and die future; and it b^ I submit^ 
a merit, and perhaps its strOngdl aurBCtkin, that it should 
Stimulate the reader lo recollect the experienntes of its fore¬ 
runners, and to work out new solutions for old problems A 
Mr. Waibank's greatest indcbiednEis b, incvitablyv lo 
HultcauK and Dc Saitcib. The obligation b grasdult;y 
and generously acknowledged on atmoai ei'er^' page of his 
hook. In my opiniDn, however, the moot saiiAfacn^ry way 
of repaying OIK s intclleclual indcbtcdncH lies not merely 
in quoting from Bod depending on the authors one lias 
chosen as guides, but in trying to free onc»lf from fub- 
mission to the cerwnjHtr and in proceeding beyond it, 

imlil one b able to arrive at new COncluakmSr and thereby 
to supply a landmark in the ** cooiimifil process of inti^ra- 
tioh ” whcrcrni^ according lo \lr* Walbatik himself (p. sij, 
the science of hbtory ennrists. ^ 

Mr. Walbank has brillianlly and convincmf ly oi'ercome 
De SancUi's slandpoim* but he Js hmuelf cOmciiMi^a^ 
somehow proudly cansciouj U.g., p. 133 ^ C.ft. XXXVL 
10412^ p. 14a:)—of iroading Holleaux's path still. Indecdp 
liu’erthcdoxy' (despiteoceaskmal remarka^ as for iiutanec 
on pp. 6s and 364-5), hb rigorous and courageous accepi- 
ance of the theory often leads him to the octreme of being 
*plus Hollcauxiiie qvie M. Holleiux,^* 

Both in the present book and in hb bk^raphy of Araim, 
Mr. Walbank has proved that no national S 4 ,heine, or 
principle of Greek national unity—in the form thb word b 
gcncnilly lakcn IO mean—underlay either tlw policy and 
life-work of Philip V, or the politkaJ thcor>' and practice 
of hb Achaean cotmaeLlw.* He thereforO dumbses any 


1 €/. f f.H VV. W, Tarn, JRS I^T, XXXlp pp. 172-3; 
A. K. MclNinald, C.^. I&42, LVI, pp. saj-i; J. A. O. 
Larren, cUss. Pfrii. 194.3* XXXVjlL pp. ^ M 

Dr. A. .Momigliaiio's review in the UKjisrd Magazau of 12th 
Fcbniarv, 194^ r/ Walbank, i 94 ^»p P- * 34 i 

^ PtoL De Sanetb liM himself grren an extremely 
viHurous presentation of hb thc^ir hi hb suinmar^' outline 
of the hbtorv of ancienL Greece in EndcL linL XV 11 , colSi 
Bag IT Both hb theory and hb criticisms of HoHeatut are 
accepted bv Prof. J. V, A. Fine in hb chapter on the Anli- 
Romds, in TAj Gutk PoIUuai 1941, apccially pp, 

137, 141. For a general survey of the two theorn^ if. 
U Zancan, Aiti liL Ikx. t. XCV, p. H, 1935-6, pp. mi ff. 
For art aeute but imdttly ag^cssire cnucism of Isollcaux 
ttf, REA, I935r P‘ 137; EnBickErmafinp fUv. Fhil, LXJL 
iQ^* p. 2fife) Kc Kolbe* Du JirugtS£h«td/fagf p. aiB 
i Hodelbcrf. ijhi.-bcr.* 1934.4 ^^ih)* pp. 25 IT. A miulerly 
prerentation of Holkaux'i theory, though with mm 
rHeniial mDdihcatlOTts, m RostOvUefTs I* pp. 47 U-t 

35ff.; II, pp. igii-iu; HL Pp. i3*8-<9^ ^ diffamt 
appicmch was suggested by F. Aldieim, Epwkm d, r«m 

isfriM Prof- M-Catyb Hiil. Gr^k IPerM 
1932* p. 406; efr Walbank, p, 12, n. 4s Larsen, lx. ref., 
pp, 57-^. 

* ,Mr. Walbank {p. righdy rejects the story of the 
pokofiirtg of yVratua u one of die ujual invcntioris of war 
propaganda. Vet the story has a * svtnbolic' value as a 
reneciiuii of the conifadicUous and incompatibUiltks 
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Suggestion Lhai a moral obligatiDn should h^vc bour^d ihe 
Gn^cki lo Philip and Plwiip to the Greeks (be il^e term 
applied in its ^^er or narrower eotuiotllion^ to refer to 
the peoples of the pcnilkfLlla or merely EO the members of 
Do5on* *s renewed Leag\te of Corinth). 4 ^nd he acquhs ihr 
Achae^iDS of ^ny of treasonable behavioakr (p. i 

for Ictti^ the king face Rome alone, and ev cfiiually jobing 
her against him+ 

Notliinjf m +\Jr. \Va I bank's book helps to recall De 
San-etiji’'s famous description and appraual of Philip as ' the 
Iasi of the GreekSp^ * that as the last man in anetent 
Greece to aspire conscloiisly arier natioEial untiy, to sEtive 
for a nation-wide efTort of the Greek States lo free thetn- 
sclvcfi from the menace of Rome by joinijig io the Leaijuc 
of Corinth and by submiLEing to rbe hegemony of the King 
of Macedon, as in isx. the cities had joined In a commock 
will and formed a league to repel the lnvask>n tifXeraes by 
subniiEEing Eo the h'^^ctnony of bparta. Much as the 
Romans were ofEcn abllM as ^iqkiAot—^and Polybius, pro- 
Roman though he waj^ recorded the ind^aiion of several 
at Jeast of the Greeks at the AeioEians" unhaly alliance with 
the bar bn nans of the West against the Jiewly hellenis^ 
Antigonids from the Xorth—none of the ronteinporaries of 
Aratus and Philip was, however, prepared lo i^ntify the 
alignment of the hfth century with the alignment of the 
linrtl and. second^that is, to identify * medlsing ’ and 
^ romanisJng.'' *■ 

The Storys nf the Roman oonqLiest of Greece, If k bears 
many a resemblance to the 9 iory of the eotiqUM of Philip II, 
bcaj^ no resemblance aE all to the resbtance to Darius and 
Xerxes, or Ehe sto>zy of any European nation fighting In the 
courstof the lut century to be both united and free. Bence, 
dcspiEe Ehe historical cxpcdcnec of the events of the nine¬ 
teenth cent^ and the spell, iti/luence, and legacy' of the 
school of hblorlcal science that grew up afier it, unity and 
liberty are terms to be unhesitating Ly kept apart and 
dtlfeterLlJaied wheneser one deals with the hLstorv of 
GraccO-Maccdonian relations: for, if liberty is indeed the 
subject and touchstone of Greek h tSEOryp unlEy merely found 
Its way into modem hbiortcal wTiiing on ancient Greece 
by a process of muiaken and misleading analogy', 

Bue, if there was, and accordingly then; is for the sEudetii 
of that ap^e^ no problem of the unity of Orecoe and Maccdon 
ngaimt Kome it would be faulty' reasoning to infer lltat 
there was no Mofman problem dther, that Rome's inEcr- 
fcTcnce, which was toth unobtrusive and violent, w-ith 
Greek afTain simply resuhed from a chance coinddcnce. 
An unhappy series of nruapprehensions and errors VkXivld 
nes'er hakiie led lo the goal which Rome's most enlightened 
and far-scemg staEcsmen had set for ihemsch'iB—viz., the 
primacy, and esentualiy the actual suscralniy, of the 
Repuhlie over Greece and ihe EiiMem Mediterranean. 

Sir. VValbankV acceptance ol Molleauxs thcorv in fold 
compels him to r^ect his ^idc's treatment of the years 
229-217 B.c,+ wkicht significantly enough, fUM iTOunter 
to his main contention, and to dbclatm oay interest, On Ehc 
part nf Rome^ in Graeco-MaccdoniBn afTairs, or corre¬ 
spondingly any inieraE on the part of Philip V In Roman 


belwecn Macedoti and the League, auiocnicii'andrepublkcan 
federaliam, hvonarchical deriu^ogy' and ohgarciiic con^ 
serk'atisni, to which the vVharan itatesman fell a vitiint. 
See the excellent comments of FcrrabiAO, Afuto, iQat, p. 340. 

‘ Strangely enough, Mr. Wall^ank has, so Iir as I can ice, 
neither qtiolcd l>e Sattcib's fortnuia {Jt. d. Rom. IV^ p, 
1931, IL p. 305 E RnHft. ftuLr 
P' 315) ^icir commented upon it. J gave It ai a title 
lo a short noEire of hir. Wal bank's book in ibe CcnfimpofUT^ 
Rerinir for March t^l, ppr 357-8; anti lest I shculd be 
accused of self-cnTilraaicLlon for agreeing with Mr. Walbank 
in rejecting it, may [ add ihaE in the review I stressed the 
itnpQ^bility for Philip os King of Macedon and heir to 
the victor of ChacrofUiea, of es'er beeomLng ihe embodirnent 
of G reek nal kmal resistance against the Roman invasion. 

* ITicreby I do not mean to say+ of course^ that there w^as 
no revivoL of retoinucenccs of the Persian Wnis fwtkichp 
inddetttally, ^Ir. Walbank has so ably dwelt upon in CQ,. 
1545, pp, 141-2; 1043, pp^ ^10). Whai I metm is 
dint die issue at iiake was felt ta be difTereni, and that the 
reaction was accordingly different^ 


and Wrsicrn aJTsirs, tiU the peace of Xaupactus (pp. 12, 
aB, f4 lT.;r. He Eherefore denin any ei^idetiilal value to 
such facts as the amiLy enEered into by Demetrius 11 wiEh 
Epirus, Illyria^ ancL Uirciugh die marriage of Xereis to 
Gelon, with King Hiero IJ of Syracuse; or the agreemcml 
between Doson and iJrfiittfiiii of Pharus, or the 

welcome extended to the lallrr by Philip V' and the 
Xtacedonian eommi^inner in Corinth afEcr hu raid cm the 
Aegean islands undcf the prateethm of Rhodes in a^o,^ 
and again afEcr the Romans drme turn out of his country 
in 219. 

burdy Mr. ^Valbauk is agreed in taking at its face value 
and in regarding as a genuine IndicatioA of Greek public 
feeiings in *17 h^c. the famous speech which Polybius pun 
imo the mouth of the Aetoltan Agelaua (p. ti5, n. 5), though 
it clashes with the datorted picture which the Achaean 
historian has drawn in his exceedingly biassed account of 
die Social War, unfortunately accept^ aa ou the whole 
satkTactory by most modem scholsrs, and by Mr. Walhank 
a5 welL Ncixrtheless he cannoi rtfrain from brand mg as a 
' great error' (p. 272) Philip's ' adoption of a Weatern 
policy/ as if Greece might h^vt kept on or been spared ihr 
aftermath of the Second i^nie War, as if Ageiaus's speech 
were not in itself ei'idenre enough for the ceitainq-, evon 
of peacc^lmdng Greeks such as the Aetolian statesman, that 
the SEruggle in the West—whatever its outcome—due 
sooner or laEcr ta fn.vcdi'e and engulf their counExics TOO. 
Aside from any other aulhorily^ Agelnus's speech would 
aulfiee adequately lo refute Hollcaua^ ana sdll more 
Mr. Waibaivk'Sp theory. But iliere is more to be saki against 
11. For the new or newly rt-uiierpreicd e^-idcnce which 
has happily added to our still scanty knowledge nf the mutual 
relotinru between Rome and the Hcllcnistk Statra from the 
age of Pj^irhus to the age af Scipio the Elder points decidediy 
to iu fciuEaTion, 

WTiateier die Romans may have felt or known about 
Greece, the Greeks—both in the peninsula and lit the 
Mediterranean basin—knew a great deal about them. 
At any rate they knew' enough to recognise Rome as tut 
equal, as a Rower to reckon with, though tbej' possahly did 
HOT as yet conteLve of an e\imtual strowlo with her. I 
refrain from expatjating upon Lycophroni's 
chiedy because hli. Wall^iik a still inclmcd v> date it to 
the yean of Flamininus's p roc lama tkm of mdependenec. * 


^ Thai DcEneiriusi's raid was chiefly directed against 
Rhodes, or the islands under Rhodian control, h shown by 
Poi. IV* la, B. As far aj one con speak of a hold by a rtaval 
Power E. Bikerman, REA 1938. XL, pp- 380, 3B2 f.)+ 
and aside from the few ts[anda which were under Mace- 
dnniaJl sOstieigniy, Ehc Rhodians Were at the time supreme 
in the Aegean; Holleaux saw it long OgO {BCH 1907, 
XXXl, PP- 107 lf-1- l^t what of the relaliorts between 
Miicc^on and Rhodes? On the rather tenuous evidence 
of PoL V, Bg, 6-7 (gifts to Rhodes after the earthquake ot 
CdT. 227 B.c.), Mr. Walbink (C^fi-1942+ p. 137; JMS ig^, 
I.XII1 p- 8j suggests that Dosofk'^ * policy towaw Rhoaes 
was friendly/ In any caw, his Co^n expedkion, which 
Mr, Walbank rightly cia tea 10 227 {p. 12, n. 5; JHS 194-F 
pp. B-9, 12-13; </. Fine* AJPh S940, p. 185? n- *^4)' 
sulliccs to prove that Rhodes did ffcoi, or did not Vitinl to, 
challenge Mocedon's brief rrium to sea-power policy. *^rhe 
relalions were also friendly dujinE the War of the AElies. 
as the references collected Ballcaux4 p. IIO, _2, 
abuAdantly show. Bus it b Mgnkhcani that in 220, whUc 
Demetrius was raiding the Aegean, ihe B)'zantine5, at w'ar 
with Rhodes and the king of BiEhyiiia, supixMrtcd the 
rcstoraiion to hu father's throne of the ejEilco Biih^'niaii 
prinec ZipoiteS, who had found sanctuary In Macron, 
and wboie attempted return—he died on ihe way—was 
evidently approi™ of, or permitted, by PhUIp V it/- Pol. 
IV, so, 8-9: 51, 7)* The simkiltaneokisncfis of the thvo 
cpbodra is prollibly no chance coincidence, and seems to 
conlkitn {pace \Vall»nl(, pp. 28, n.7; n. 3} Holleauxa 
centenEion dial Philip had instigated iht expedition of 
Demetrius. It proves, if anything^ PhiFp’t Interest in lea- 
power* even before Rome's intervention came lo remind 
him of its relev'oncc for Ehc future of Macednn. 

* Fhiiip, p, 351; C.0.194^, ^. 145. n.3; 1943, pp.8, lo; 
in spile of the case for the traditsona] date foretWy made out 
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Ell? 3 contcmparary of LycOphrcm^Si, a* * the fariuimie dis- 
COvcf^' of the hSLs shoWH, though perhaps prunarily 

]cd bv hii cnidltc ctiriqsiiy to iin:juirt into the cuitonis of 
Roman lOcSety 3.nd the pii%TleRi» of [he stressed 

the iniKLlfy VimUK of the Romana^ who had mccessfully 
ivithstood an omlaiij^ht, andiietd ihcir ^Idiorly vigour 

in $uoh honour as to judge vi'orthy to be put inio the mouth 
of the mother of a * syrol^lical * Oaiiu n mol which had 
been i^pplicd to or circulated d AJesander the 

Great 

Xcir is it SUrprbinE that CallimachliS (though more 
probably the Cailiniftehut^ of the age of Ptolemy 1 [ diao the 
C&Uima^hns jfnex of the early years of Ptotemy I II) shcmld 
be intcfOled in Rome, when one rcmemlvrs that, half a 
cenlUfy before the end of ihr Pyrrhic \Var+ tbe Senate, 
rightly alarmed at the prospect of AleKandcr'a Wcsiem 
anahojii, had despatched an tmbasjs' to Bahf)iotl, as 
Chtarchus did not fail to record in the historical work 
which he wrote under the reign of Fioleiiiy 1, At the wme 
tunc the hislOrLaiU of the Successors, related the achicvc- 
ments of Rome—whether it was in comiejtioji with the 
slory of Pyrrhus Or hij forbear Alexander the Molosslai^ or 
b^' way of digresaioo within the framework of a wider 
account, wo no longer have the tueaiu of deciding^* 

FurtherniofOp it must nr%'er be forgotten that, flnce 
the begmiiing of their relations with the Greek States^ the 
Romans showed thtrmelvcs perfectly adequate to their tatk. 
It is admittedly diffWtllt to reconstruct the modes and 
purpcJKJ of Roman war propaganda* for it ii doubtful h^ 
far we can go back from the present narrative of Pblybius 


by A. Momigliano, JES 19-P?, XXXI[, pp. 57 IT.; ff- 
Altheifn, Epochtn. I, p. 2lfl (In a vigorously drtwm sketch 
of the relattons between Rome and the Plcllcnisitc states 
at the end of I he Pi-rrhic War), My main objection to 
Momigliano's dating is that the cv'ideilde SO far produced 
to me insufficient |o prove that * rule over la:^ arid 
sea ^ b merely a Forrmita, a Battering comptlmeni (irfrp pp- 
34 IT.: Wsibank, c.a. iw, pp- 13^). 

* ^Vhatrv'cr the chroftoilogy of the whether we believe 

that the original (as maintained b>^ G- Coppola, Cirmr i if 
ptiift-oCkijfiundm, f935,pp.iao-i, 174 ffj or an enJatged 
of it, including as iw final poem the Lock Brrfttu^ 
besides the autharitia cul levied by AJlhcmi, EpocAm,. H, 
p 125, n. 12, his further remarks in U'jftt ah Gexh., Il^ 193^ 
pp. 77-8, and F. Maaa, Pap. AltAum 1937, I, p. 171; wai 
published (a. 245* I caimcl help feeling ibat the Ckjurt of 
Alcxandriu^ was nOi doub? far mort awake to and interested 
in the achievcmenis of Rome ca. 270 than some twcnn^fivTc 
vears lalcf, when Ptoletny III was engaged un the 'ITiird 
Syrian War and Rome was passing through the hardest 

years of the Fint Punic Wiir. ,, ^ ^ ^ p 

As to the ^071 col. V, IT-t m Fnp^ Miima, I, 

p. 97), 1 suggesi that Calhituichus for, though less probably, 
the au chor on whom he drew) applied to the imtshcr of the 
Roman ' Gains' a saying ‘Pint., Iv ,4. Af, j/hrJ.rfjrt roi-j L &■ 
331 b' whkh he found in the biographical tradiOon on 
Alexander the Great {to rightIv M. Fohleni, FAiL XJ^ 

pp. i 2 Q-i; G, Pasqualip Sia^t ita!. fih cL 1939^ X.b,^ Xvl, 
rm, 74-5, hut it mav be doubtful whether the similar 
SpartiiTl slorv had alwady been circulaled 'in the lailrr 
half of the ibunh century'), 1 ncidenlalEv> ihe prima^ 
sources of Flutarch^S trealise (With the excepuoii of Ihe 
probably wrong quoiaiion from ' Phylaxchus,' ll, 1342 d; 
and r/. I. 3. 33; e) are, gmcralEy ipeaking, prior m ^e 
jruddfe of the third century . On the pnipoie of l^lli- 
machus's aetitmj see G. De SaiiLtis. Ru\ 19^ * 

XIII, pp- a^^-ojoc, followed by Pasquah, loc. cih, p, 74. 
Fur the ' s>Tnbolical' GaiuS, c/. Altheim, Epih^htrt, II, p, 143^ 
Cf. Fasqualh Stud* UaL 1939. pp. p It.; Momigliano, 
JRS 1943, pp^ 6t>fF., who should not have denied (p. Sa, 
n, the historicity of the Roman embaMy^ to AlesatuJer 
the Great, unless we arc prepared to admire ev^ moie 
Clitarchus's far^sighiedneti in im-eniing the episode out cf 
ihccr interest ftowards the of the fourth century n.CL./ 

in Roman alFairs, Qn the Olhcr band, any =» 

compromise solution E’ Komemarm, 

gtich. d. F/of., 1035. P 93. n. 173) be unli^ 

tatingly rejected, and ihc tradiiion accepted or diamis.ieU 
i;i tola. 


atid the minor auLhoritics dependent on him to the original 
tiarmtivc of Fabiua Picior and his felkiw-*eiiaEon. Yet, ns- 
Getxer and Bickcrmarui have ably prated, ihetr political 
theory^ and thdr political pra.etice reveal the Romans aj 
fully conversant from ibe very start with she nJcelies of 
Helleriistic puhilc Taw, and pcrlbcily capable of wielding the 
weapon of propaganda. 'Ilteir wars were neither waged 
Tiar wpn by sheer force of arms alone. Before being 
equipped foV \"ictOry\ the Roman tpders must therefore 
ha^t; undergone die oec^airy training, 'This Intelleetual 
prtparedne^Sr lo which they were eveii mppci^od to owe the 
ctHtLlnencemcn t and dey'eloptilent of their polllical historio¬ 
graphy,^^ though ii was neither so thoroug'h as thcir military 
preparedness nor, on the other hand, SO utefficicru—imy,^ 
aknost nOn-CKisient, as Holleaux maintained—miul nece&- 
aarily have required not only t^cry miiarkablc qualities of 
pali^cc and mental adaptability,, but, above all, time aild 
Willingness and dclermittsiion. Hence a long period 
elnpwd of what might hinnorotwly be termed ' Greek 
incubation ' which atone enabled rhe Romans sucec^ulLy 
to pursue I heir polic)’ of interv eticlori. f t nnay be vain for 
us to tiy^ to ftsdCtcover it Unless soinc urUiUsiKctcd ct-idcncc 
comes to light, but we arc fully Juslified in pUiSIutaiirLg h as a 
latent yet irtd bpcnsable prerequisite, a force which e%'CfltU- 
aUy was bruught to bear. 

niViy student of ihb period must thererore face and dis- 
tharge a twofold ljuk. First, he must drv Lse a new' method 
of sourcc^riticism. 'Fhc researeba which has'c so far been 
undertaken into the credlbilliy and hblorieity of Folybius 
and, above all, the minor ami leas 1 rustwoTtJiy authorities 
appear to be no longer sattsfact^', far WC have now come 
lo realise thdr Insufficiency. Since we now know more of 
cemtempcirary party catchwords* and of the idioms, both 
political and Srgal, of the HelleEiistk KerM than did former 
seholais^ we feel tliat the non-Polybian tradilkm may 
^pply not only the leslimony' of the atifra part, but much that 
is h^hly valuable if not for our rcconsi ruclidn i>f the hbiory' 
of Greece at thol time* at least for a more accumle BurVe^" 
ol' the political ideologies under the lign of which battle 
was joined on the double bnitlefield of international dvalries 
and of class warfare within each city and each State. 

Secondly, the social question, must be approached from a 
diffcreni angle. hJr. Waibank has sa rtffacTorily stressed its 
impact upon the rrlatloni bclwi^cn Philip and the League 
on the one side, and between the Romans and Greece on 
ihc Other pp. 23, i#>4 fT., 27g; ^943^ PP- 

12-13)- Sul bere, Eoop [ am afpid be has n^lccied to 
recall the links conneeling the social policy of Philip wiEh 
the social pul icy of his predecessors on the throne of Macednn. 
'fhe King's BUpport of the poor, his cncounvgement of slie 
rex'olution, lum his compact with Xahis—wlia.les‘cr the 
motives by which he was actuated—must, in my view, be 
quoted as m'idence for Philip Vs deep icuighi into the 
giganiio Struggle which was brewing in the tumnoil folluw^g 
uponi Romeos imerveniion* and by whkh he was cvidEnUy 
determined to profit* eventually by making more popular 
with an appeal to all the dissatisfied forces his. own policy 
of revenge. Mr. VValbank rather inclines to brand these 
activities as proof of ‘ mucalculalion ^ and ' ihort-sightcd- 
nevi' (pp. 104, 27H), since bfy erroneously trusting Nabh 
and thru letting hhiwelf be outmanoeuvred by him, Fhlljp 
made the breach with the .Symmachy unhealabkr, and 
inhered in the total tcvcfsa! of IXison'a policy. 

But. if lupport of the agrarian ^aurjroMjir had been the 
more usual policy of Philip V's forbcari from Gauandcr (or 
rallicr frorn hb namesake I'hlllp- Jlj to Antigonui LH, 
summon of democracy was in keeping with ihe social polky 
oF Demetriim the BHieger,. and to iomc extent with the 
social policy which .Alexander the Great intended to punue 

It Is, AS is well known* an ob^imisly exaggeraled theor)i' 
of M. Gelser {Hfnms 1954, LXIX* pp. 4^-55) Rumin 
hbtoriogTaphy * was bom pragmatic and Greek at the end of 
the second Funic war ' (so A- Jiloraigliann, JRS 194^, 
XXXHh P- ioi): and r/. J. Vpgt, Cnsmm 1931E, XIJ, pp. 
525-<>. Bui the very fact that nitch a them was coned^ed, 
and b^^ BUch an authority as FrtKF. Gelser* aflords, t maintain, 
ihc best pO?4ble example of ^ Greek incubaiion.' On 
Gdzer^s theory, r/- Mr- XValhank'a remarks in his fnethcoming 
artklc on Philinus (C Q.. 1944)* 
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toVk'firdA the end of ha lifc^ Awi the hisiQr>^ of ^iaced□n 
from AJe^ftoder m the day of P^-dn^ stern* lo suggest that 
the kinK* who were ifiOM keeti on stressing the monarches 
personal aulocraicy were aliO ulrdEit keen On fa^iouringf the 
working class and the industrial httur^fotju bent on hiedi- 
tcTTanran exparwioit—traders^ merchanla, seamen, armans, 
cEc.^agiimsi the propertKd, agramn, oligarchy. There 
was, of eour^c, no ' rigid and invariable mte * (p. i€^, n. 
on the pan of Marcdorit nor, for that mailer, on the part 
of Rome# StHL, as it was the dcmocraEic party of DenOa- 
thenes and ho followers, whatesor their shortcoming? and 
the imperial bik trend of their conception of democracy, 
that carried On iho Airu|^le against FhtUp IT and they 
carried it alone, so it was the poor, and the almost dispossessed 
smal I hQffTgtamt:, already on die vex^c of foundering into the 
great maa of the proletariat, that carried on the struggle 
of Greece against Komc. In neither case did the etonomi- 
onlly niliiig class redst foreign dominaiionn thoogh by Oic 
tdclory of eilher hfacedon Or RomCj in sD far as it favotircd 
expansion overseas, they lOiE as much aS, Or rather more 
llian+ their opponents# If ihcy seem tP have faxed better, 
it Is only because Polybiuses apology for Peloponnesian 
veiled idierciiA has often impressed its mark on lo many. 

Readen of Air. Walbank^l book are therefore justiiled 
who regret the ubsenee of a wider economic backgrtiuiid 
and a more minulc int'estigatiaii of literary^ ajulhoridcs, A 
province of potitical liier&tnrc has been especiHlly negleelod# 
There developed al die time of llic Romati conquest a 
curious form of prophetic pomphlcieerisnt, an cxtraordmaiy 
example of which is oilered by Phlca^m of Tralles. In his 
cjttnCTlcly full bibliography tP' 35&J M*". Waihank does 
mcniion flolkaux^s pertment cominenis upon the passage 
of FhJc|50ii [Rip, nor docs he omit a reference to 

it in his list of ' pKHc authors * (p. 351}. But he faib to 
take it into accounl both in his narraiJve of the events of 
iBS and in his later remarks da the uSe of in 

the pqlidcali litcratufc of the HelEcnistk Age {C,Q,. 1943, 
p. 143, 11.9).*=^ 

Another cxlrcmely micfesllng form of contempotary^ 
pamphleteethin consists of speeches and ocher propaganda 
tnalaiaJ such as liclilidus pedigrees. Man)' examples of 
It are o^cred by the speeches in Polybius, which Mr. Wal- 
bank righlly regards ^ aj odcntiolly based on a genuine 
record * (p. 88, n. t,; ^ p« aAd). 1 f it be so, they doscnx 
fuller and more detailed treatment than they xecdve in shU 
hook (i.gr, pp. 66w n. ^: 88, n. r ; 99, when? a mere referetmr 
to Thrasyerato* of Rhode* cortalnry docs noi do justicE to 
the eXcc^ingly signiJficanT discourse which Polybius puts 
mtd his mouth), csj^cially the speeches of Chlacnca* and 
Lyciscus, which afrer perhaps the bc*l factual iccon- 
stmctiDn of the historv of the rclatJfMi* between Macedon 
and the Greek Siaic* from the age of Philip II to the age 
of Philip V, of COUHe a? [hey sectned to the laltcrT enemies 
and supporters. And since 1 have chanced to touch upon 
the resurrection, dining the rc^n of Philip V, of die political 
ideologies of the iJemosihcrtic pcri«l, ma^ ^ diat in 
Tae. Ann. XII, 8a (a pa»a^e which — mteniionaily, I 
believe--Mr. VValb4it3k has not 3 tsied among his authorities) 
the reference {^a tanfvitotf helltiFnnui adarsus Ttgtm 

cui ui f&gtiuri Pjfudophihppi M£alndwa I* 

probably 10 Philip V" as nnwormy of comparison. With hi* 
great namrsaVe^ not, a* li usually surmised, to ^Androcus. 


** For bibl. on wtjdcal pomphleteeristn, see M Gckcr, 
Herrma I^XVlH, p. Ijt, n. 4 ^j^whoie chronofogs* —^ 

' aus dm jahren des Antiochoskneges '‘^1* probably 
unsound). M. Holleaux (Air. Phil. 11^30,. LVT, p. 305, o. 2) 
was, J submit, far too sceptical in htt comments on A. J. 
Rcinach 3 theory {BCH t^io* XXXIV, pp. tl8l'-:2) that it 
13 Perseu* who is meant by the allusion 10 the Kolpoms 
f Phicgon. FCf//'257r fr^- 38. 7 . line 8), a reference 
in any cose suggesting a date pnor 10 the battle of P>-dna 
and the massacre of the Epirote?. On the relevance Of the 
problem r/. F, BIckcmmnn, GflomoN 1931, VI 1 , p. 378, 


Two small point* may be dwell upon briefly. Atr. 
^VaJbonk agrees with Prof. J. V. A. Kiiiea eriticimi (AJFh 
1940^ 1^1, p. 13^ n. 25) of the contentioii (dlAm. 1934, 
chimy bas^ on Ditt. SjfilA 5011' that it was 
with the connivance of Antigonti* Deooiii who sought 
thereby to foster rivalry and evenlually to Engineer a 
conflict between the Adiaeau League and the King of 
Sparta, that in :'i^9j'Q a.C.—at any raEc prior to the outbreak 
Of the Clcomcncan War in the summer of 0^8—Tegca 
passed from a state of s^Topolity' with the Actolian Con¬ 
federacy 10 the sovetdgcLty of Clcomcne*. f can only plead 
that none of the argument* produced against my view' i* 
cogent. Admittedly the date of the inscription, and of 
Tcgca^s change of allegiance^ is conjectural; but, unkss we 
dismis* any surmise on the facile ground that * ihc granting 
of imfNrtiina, zic.f to an iiQknow'ti Tbeffllian need not be 
such a signillcant matter,' should the inscription he given 
an earlier or later dale, ihc rclci'ance of it would Only be 
enhanced. Tor wc should then have o'idence of honours 
being conferred upon a subject {fx hjipfuhtsi) of Demefrius 11 
or /VnL^hus Doson by a CDtnmiiniiy which wa* in friendly 
relations with the Aetolians at a time when the latter were 
engaged in a bitter struggle against Demetrius 11, Or within 
the realm of Clcomcpcs while he was waging war against 
Doson^* enemtes, the Achaean League, And any chrono¬ 
logical iiifetettce from Fol. 11, 4G, ^ and 5 u baseless, dnee 
[his chapter is nothing but a clever piece of nnu-Aelolian 
propaganda j the factional chamcCer of which no one ha* 
more ably detccicd than Fine himself {irf, m# 134 ff.). 

M r. WaibankT following a snggesdor^ of Dow and Edson, 
maintains (p. ti, n, 4), here, [oc^ hi agreemetn w'ith Fine 
{id. p. 143), ' that Doson was siraiegor (and not king) for 
three years, ihb fad being the source of the error in Eusebius, 
who states that Dosan reigned twelve I fear that, 

even If it be true (c/. Tam, Gr^hj in 193^8, p. 185) 

tliat Doson was ^ally appointed regent txlbre being 
legally appointed king, there i* no valid rca*on. for explaining 
Eusebius's error in this way- For in the Only case we know 
□r a MactdnnLin king legally acting as regent b^ore taking 
the crown bimsdf—vi?./in the cok of Phum II—Ensehiui'j 
flgure i* quite correcl, and ^mblnc* fillip's year* of 
regency and PtlLlipT year* of kingship. Why, then, unless 
one indulge* in hazardous and unwarrani^ ^u£u-work> 
should £uscbiu*T source ha)^ acted otherwise in the case 
□fDoson? If an eaplanatioo is really to be sought for— 
and nothing is more diflicult and imsatafacfory than to 
try to correct w'rong figures—I w'ould rather recall the 
stmilmr blunder ef Justin (XXVHI, 4, ifi; XXIX, i, 3), 
who stale* that on l>»onT deadi Philip was fourteen instead 
of sen cnteeii. Of coui*^ such a statement * may be 
ignored " (so Walbonk, p- aejj, n. 6), for CoiTodi^* attempt 
IQ support It Fil. 1909, XXXMI# pp. 378-9) was 

refutra long ago by Dr- Tam 1924, p. 18); bul_ I 

venture 10 eonjccrure lhat It aroac out of a similar mb- 
calculation ai EusebiusWiiamcly, Philip V was made by 
the chroDographti* (though the mistake was avoided by' 
Poiphyry) three year? younger than he WO*, and to All a 
gap in chronology three yraia were crTtmcotHly added lt> 
tile reign of his predecesaor, J readily admit that thts 
assumption b far from being decisive- The possihUicy of 
an alterttauvc explanation sufltces^ however, 10 pwe that 
Air. Walhonk^t argument is nOE cogent cither# 

But there i* somethir^-else ] leel 1 must 5ay» and thb b 
that In hb writiogi laEcr than and following upon his present 
A[r. Walbank^ m ipitc of hb reaffirmed allOchmDlt to 
Ehe theory of Holtcaiix (c/ C.ii, 194a, p. 143), hai moved 
precisely OH ihe tine* tentatively' drawm above. Hetice he 
seems to be nearer Uian he I* him^fawarc Eo FusieFi grand 
and solitary- achievement. In the ^ canting process of 
integration ^ typical of historical science. It b Eo the half- 
fojgotten Frcneh scholar that wc ought to ^o back., though 
with HjCW Intel leetual maturity and smsihilityj and look at 
him as the guiding star that we most follow in CUT attciO.pts 
to re-wi-iic the hbtory of the Homan conquest of Greece. 

P, Tke^x* 
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Tim-* and Cliajic# : thm Story ot Arthur and 

Ponbaars. By JOAN EVANi. Pp, xi + 410 ; 
pi, London: Lonj^miiru, Green ^ Co. 1943^ 

3IJ. 

In ii bk^raplty thins^J may Ijc sought; rDOord of 
aehie^emeni and approcLation of chanictcri what a tnan 
was, al^d^ being what lift w«j how he came to do whai he 
did. The hare aohic^-cments of Sir John and of ha aOn^ 
Sir Aithur Evans^ would aJone illl A boolt, but Tlmj and 
Cfmntf contaiiu mueh more than this. Dr. Evaru dei'oEca 
her pagea to accounts of three men : her grandJ'ather+ 
Afthitr Bcftons Evans^ 1781-1854, c 3 crg>Tnan and fchool- 
vnaster : her father, Sir John Evapis^ i&2|-i9o8, aniltiuary 
and paper-niaker^ and her haJf-broihcr, Sir j\rthuf Evarw^ 
1&51-1941, whose diartrttJriei in Minoan CretOr ^ happily 
□uhlishcd in the volnmca of TTte Fatsa dj hi'c yean 

tseforc his death, have someticncs tended [O ofershadow 
hU earlier adventure* and doinjcs^ To him rather more 
than half the book » alloitcd, With the Ihes of these three 
IS Altilfully inlerwot'en an account of the very' diiTerent 
Dkkimon fatiuly, from which Arthur Benoni and Sir John 
both took their wivea. For gtxxl and for bad+ the Dkkirtsoni 
were ti'pically English t the Evanses were of Welsh Atockn 
Sir Jotin presented a rctnurkable bicttd; in Sir Arthur wns 
a strong recurrence of the ttiialities of hn grandfather, 
Aniiur Benoni, * literary' in taste, advcntuiixts in c-'haracter.^ 
ITte contrast becw'een the son's ^mdoxical nature^ 

' unusuaEnees was of the essence ui his being *—and the 
steady consistency of the father is most interesling. Strong 
family afiection brought out of what might have hern a 
clash of IcmpcxamcnU a trtUltial undcrstandmg [hat IS one 
of the most touching things in the book. No one outside 
the family could possibly have written Ttm^ attd 
For Arthur l^nonip Dr, Evans arcuafta ouf natuml iruerBit 
in a very CUt-of-lhe-way manfor her lather she hu a 
welhJustiEicd llliai admiration ; for her brother a sympathetic 
insight into his tbawter and waj^s of th^ght; .Viany 
questions ajfe here answered. In men of genius there must 
always be something of the myaterioui; Dr. Evans throws 
much light w hen she writes of * his unconscious sense of the 
preeminent importance of the w-orkinga of his own mind.’' 
ouch a man must have something ruthlos about him: for 
example, Evaru allowed nothing to pet in the way of hil 
complete control of the‘work at Knossos. 'Hk aut^r 
says of hnn veiy' well that * a genius is a man whose mmd 
w'orks in so unusual a fashiDa that his truth to that sutal 
working must be the only eriterioci of his Ufe+' 

'rhcTew words allotted to a rev^iew can give only a very 
tlight idea of the width of the actisatia of the Evans family. 
To her father the author very rightly gives a place amc™ 
those whode dUenvcriH widened our whole view of the 
history and position of inan. Sir Ariluir we sec first aj 
the romantic and enterprising travel ter, and wc are gh to 
a wonderful account of an exploration on foot, which 
brought him out. finally into RomonUt 
at the %'indicator of I he lilicrty of the Slav's of t^lmatiaj. 
where he pt^ for his efforU by a se - ^ weeks' imprimiuMnt 
in the castle of Rap^> the city of his lose* frtuu vvhidi he 
was to be banished for so many y*eari. *llscn wo have 
aehievemenis at Oxford^ where, in spite of oppOHtam* he 
created the Aslmtolean as we now have ii: ronnttm tioo 
already learned * bow curious was Oxford's attitude to 
anything not nciaimg lo money or boots/ Ihit Evans was 
always a fighter. In iwa chapters wc bear of the gr^t 
disctri‘vry' of ^linoan Crete and a npv civinsauoc. No 
duubi dWretion has been necessary in these .^ccouii^ of 
Sir ArUlur** slniggles^ but W are nowhere tan^Ktl by 
hiniSt indc™ there is v«y litdc veiling in the capnaJ 
eattraetj from Freeman'll leiiers. But the reviewer m'^t 
admit that he would have liked 10 3eam more of the 
resolute batilE fought to acquire full rights over Uie site of 
Knouus^ It is safe to lay that if Erans' unnamed iivaU 
had won* wc should know very much less than we do of 
the Minoan wEHrld. 


It has been a strung temptation to quote more of Dr. 
Evans' femart* on her brother's character, but I have 
ilioughi better lo rcfraEn. After all, no can attempt 

to reproduce ihc conttfiU of m book, especially of a boot 
which might SO well have been Longer. 

The bewk ii admirably produced. The endpaperm bear 
ped^rees of the Ev^ns and Dickinson fninilles, clearly set 
down with ample daib. Mispruits 1 cannot find, except 
that on p. 135 " topological' should surely be ' typological.’ 
Hie portraits are good ; often beautiful, though nOi^e can 
really give the lull charm of i^Vrthur Evans' expreukin, 
especially when be was tellii^g sofne story which amused 
hbn. Bui llie rimst itilful blo^rapliier cannot snatch every¬ 
thing from obl Lvbn, iT:ie gratxs and intimacies of com-erse 
* arc cast On the running waieta of speech, and of ail sounds 
laughtET leaves the njost fleeting ccliocs.^ These word*, 
written by Dr. Evarci of liec father, may be applied equally 
to her hrekher; vet thb book doca conEain a very great d^l 
of the three Evans', set before a social background De^inumg 
in Ehe cighleenth and lasting well on into the sO Very dlfTerftnt 
twentietft century. R. M. D. 

Eafeavationa at Aaea in Areadin PeO- 

lirnkn-ory Boport (GdieboiK* Hdgskolas Arakrift, 
XL.V, 1939, 3j. By E. J- IfotiiacitG. Pp. 30; pL 
15 -f- B leal flg«and 1 plan. Obtebarg, 1939. 

During the sununers of 1936 to 1938 the lonpreco^pised 
site of Ascs. in southern Arcadia wos cxtavaieo? it yid^ 
very important prehistoric matertal an well oi late Classkal 
or Hellenistic remains. Recogiiiiing the iinportance of 
t!tc earlier group of Gnds in particular, Holmbcfg hastened 
to publish this prdimmary report, and thus to fllL al least 
partial lyi a laige gap in our knowledge of Feloponnoiian 
prehistory. 

The prehiitorie rcmiaicK belong to the Neolithic and the 
Early Hclladic peHrxis and to the early part of tlie Middle 
HcLIadic period. For the earliest period there were no 
archlteciviral remains^ but some fioor-levEls cOuJd be dis- 

n uished r HowevcTT the levels just a bcT\e ruck contained 
arge quantity of jicolitbic pottery^. There was no 
ph^mcal indication of any divbinn wilhin the neolithic 
stratum; poiiery' whirh Iios been wigncd lo both llie early 
and late neolithic subdivhioTia at Other sites wiLS here found 
mingled. The pure ncolLthie stratum was, however, only 
one-quarter to one^half metre thick. 

'i'he neolithic pottery' from Asea rcsemblea most, but not 
eompictdy:, that fram CoiioLh^ thus irdicaiing a very con^ 
siderablc uniformity of material remains Over a large port 
of the Fcloponnesos, a uiufbrmity which is shown to be of 
even greater extent by aimilar ceramic: remains from MoJlhi 
in Mesdenia. 

Holmbetg presents his rveolilhto pottery in the follnwing 
divisknu: A. Bumbhcd Wares, Including fi) Fine red ware, 
of both * Red Slipped Vand * Red Monochrome ’ vari^ics^ 
Variegated Ware^ idenEicat With that found at Corinth, 
(3} Fine iilack wore or ^ Black Monochrome^’ {4) Fine grey 
ware* the * Grey MonOchiome ' of Goriuih, and (5) Coanc 
bumlshcd ware, which compriso more than holt of all the 
neoUthic pottery from ./Vsea. 'Though this ware is very 
liniiiar to that dcsignaled a* Clasa earlier style, at 
Gorimh, Holmbcrg points ouit very rightly that at Asca 
the ware belongs io the later pari of the Ncolithu: period 
ai well^ Olid the many lale shapes in ihii ware whkh occur 
here, but not at Gorinth, iub«ian[iate ihb eonlentkui. 

'Fhc sccfHid main classification is B. Glaxed or Neolithic 
L'lhmis Waie^ with the subdtvIiiQiU (l) Flain Ware, which 
ii identical with the Neolithic Ur£mis pOllcry from numerous 
Other rites, and which occurs here in la rge quantities and in 
better flute of pETservaiion than aimost any-where ebc* and 
(s) Ituide inci^ ware, really a variet>' of coarec Neolithic 
Urhmii wore,, so called from the furrowing of the Inside of 
bowls with deep groches, carelessly made with tlD special 
effort at ornamental effect. 

In a third group, Q. rattemed ^Vare^ is included all of 
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the deoDHited neolichir pottery. The aubdh'isiaiu arc (l) 
Btimishcd patterned warc„ very simitar to Tticssalian Aja 
and A3 ^ ware arid Ch^cronca ivirc, and [tz j G tazt?d patterned 
war^T the pattemed variety of XcoHiltic L'rllmb pottfiii'. 
The site ts particidaTiy noicwoithy for the quaniEty and 
variety af the i^laited patterned u'are and for the wcW- 
prcserk'cd in ihb ware \ Pis. \' 1 — IX} , Lastly there 

M D- Coarse Ware, sirnilar to the pottery of class Aj, biii 
larking a hicked and plastk decoraiion b used on 

thu coarse ware. 

TIaere was conskicTable mistiire of nenlilhijc and Early 
Helladic wares above the pure neoiithie stratum^ and. ehen 
pure Early Hdladic Ic^- eb began. Some of the potteiy' from 
the miacd kveU indicate a of the ceramte techn Iques 

of the two periods. Ejirlv HelloilLc pottery of t>pes Al, 
AJL and BII Occur alTeaay in the earliest Early Helladic 
levels^ indicating an airival of the cuLtuie here somewhat 
later than in the northeastern PdoponneWr While the 
iransitioti from the Xeolithic period to the Early Hdladic 
seems to be gradual, the Appearance of the Middle Helladic 
remains is preceded by a eonflagralJun fn the Early Hrlladk 
buildups. These buildings were rectan^lar houses, 
usually with two rooms. In the late^ but still pure. Early 
Hdlaaic iitraia, there occurred seine sherds of n coarse 
tnchted w'are known in ^uaniiry ai Malthi and probably 
derived from WdI Greece. 

The architectural remains cf iJic Middle Helladic period 
are more cTcsenJiis'e and better preserved ihan ihosc of the 
Early Helladic period. The iitnicmm were built si hnl 
Immedlately on Lbe asli layer thai cohered the Early 
Hellathc buildings. They are all hous^ the earliat of 
which are reet^gulari rather lung and narrnwv and 
divided into from two to four rooms. The later bou'tes, 
sometimes cwcrlying the older ones of the same period, are 
also long and narroWp have two or three rooms, but two of 
them have quarter-circle ends. 

In the earliest Middle Hclladk’ slrata occur Grey Minyan^ 
Black or Ai^ve Minyan and incised Course wraio; the 
Grey Minyan is much spaiwr than the other two groups, 
htatt-painted and other painied wares occur sioinrwhat 
later, and Etill la ter tlie Yellow Atln^^n appears—all of the 
pDller>' is made without the wheel. Except fur the coarse 
mtiwd warCp all of the Middle I'letladic pottery rcscmblci 
.Argive Helladic ware ^ the incised ware, like its Early 
Helladic predei'essor^ Is derived from West Greece# 

At the middle phase of the Middle Helladic period the 
prehbiodc site was abandonedp the houses destroyed b>' fire 
or earlh^uake. The next setilcmetit on the site Is of 
Hellenistic or Late Classical dare. There Was a temple at 
the highest point, and houses spread os'cr the whole pfatcan 
and dowTi the slopes into the valleys below, 'fhe whole 
city was surrounded a complex of fortIficatkirB. In ihb 
report only oue wel hprwers'ed HeUenistic house is described 
ill detail. 

Although the results of these excavatinns are presenlcd in 
this report in only a very brief and preliminary form, they- 
already occupy' an Important place in our knowledge of 
Fcloponnetian prehUtory. Tlie ckar^ concise pflraenrta don 
and the good ItlustratiORi add much to the uscfulnm of the 
report; its great importance is dependent on the nature 
Of the finds. The final aeeoiint of this material will be 
eagerly awailed by' prehUtewians with fuU confidence that 
it will be made in die cantrul and competent manner of the 
excavator and with the urgency dIcEated by hb know'ledge 
of the impf]srtaru:e of the material. 

Savl S. WruCBEati 

1 . Tb« Mycnnanpin Pottai-y : AnalyioiB and Claosifl- 

cation. Fp, xix d- 75 (extligi. 

2 . Tbs CbronoloET Myc«an«an Pottory . Pp. 153^ 

3 lext fi». 

hv A. FurioiaRK. Stockholm: Kungl. Vltterhels 

Hlipirie och .Antllnutets .-Vkademicn, t94i = 

A general conspectus of I^H. potleey has ^ far exbftd 
only in Elie notes and braw of the pioneer* and a few 
ytHinfcr specialuti. Itiesc twn volumes are theiefore very 
welcome. A third forthcoming^ in. 194E, but not yef 
seen in England] will give a general hbiury^ of the dcs^lop- 
ment and dutrihution of .Mycenean pottery. 

Thr! brst Si'olnme cOfitalni an exhaustive cxaminalian. 


from the point of \ iew of ityle and typology', of alt L.H, 
pottery known to the author. This » divided under Shap£ 
and £f€CtiTftthn: a mere five pages are devoted lo TnJoiiqur ■ 
and the autliur admits that he has worked moally from 
books. In discussing shapes Fummark's icTtniiiol<^yj 
with its font fa!aitguiaf ^tAdricjslf etc., U cumbersome, 
bui at least more jclcntific thin the nicknames ofdig'Cant. 
He givtra ui a serially-numbered cataJogue of types, quoting 
examples nf eadi^ with ttferences lo the publicatlonj. 
Unforiun3|cIy this list does not refer 10 the authorns ad¬ 
mirable lEnc-illiutratlons in the body uf the book- The 
anal>'^ of both general and particular trends b excellent; 
and due attention is paid to the derlv'a.iion of types from 
Helladic or ^lintMn originals, and to the relation Ot pottciy 
to metah^ork. The section on opens with 

siirv'eys of Miiioan and Middle Helladic ornament, both 
alasS for reasons of economy unillujlrAtcil The dis- 
tinctioir (pp. iia-iG) between * tectonic^ and ^ unity ^ 
composition is important, and much sound itudy looms 
ihrouith [he abstract terminology. The deyclopment of 
all motifs is analysed, aiKl lists of csampl'^ indicate the pot- 
ty-pcs on v^hich each b used. But the li9U arc excessively' 
difficult of study, wnce reference to illustmiions cEKwhere 
is Only lifl dit type^ataloguc^ and the line figujcs, though 
excellent, illustrate only the development of Separate 
motifs. One rannot accept all his derivational scries, but 
in general Furumark^s conclusiona arc convincing, and he 
has well appreciated how .Mycenean matUs inieracip rtuwers 
marrying with octopods and palms. Piftoriai 
justly ha*'c a section to thcrmselvcs^ but none arc illustrated. 
The WTiter dbimguuhe^ a * Levanto-Myecnean ^ and a 
^ Hcllado-Myceiiean ^ style; lo the first belong the Cypriot 
craters wilh chariot scenes , to [he Sccoeid, a rnainland group 
of hgurc scenes datable lo Myecnean I! 10 —C. Thc^ hb- 
lorical significance of Ehese separate styl« is partly examined, 
but the Taicsc excavaiionj ui Cyprus should tell us more. 
A series of drawinnfs planned to illustrate the successive 
styles of Myccnean decoration was frustraced by the war, 
but the author hopes to publish them elsewhere. Let ui 
then hai'c photographs too. As thingi arc nnt one complcie 
pot is illustrated in the whole hook, ' and what is [he use of a 
book without pictures? ^ 

Furutnark^s Mye, i and It (subdivided inin TtA and IlB) 
correspoud to the familiar L.H, I and H. llir HA style 
is still fnostly derived from Crete, but in ^tye. IIB. which 
borrows little from the contempOarOry L.M. IL corn'eiltionab 
isation and the new ' Ephyraean * composition show a 
more indtpendent HelladM: spirit. The subdivision of 
Myc. HI { LrHr 111) is new, and the first to be bawd on a 
full csaminaTion of the matcriaL Furuniack distim^isheS 
Myc^ HI A. B^andCn of which A and C are again subdivided. 
Myc. I Ha I is a trojisitioaalStyle; in Myc. lllA 2 a uniform 
style (the * Mycenean Aouw ’) appears over a wide geo- 
^rapliical area tndicating good communicaijons and 
indusIrmlnaUDrLt reflected also in fine tcclmiquc and 
poverty of mvention. In .Myc. 11 IB the style in the rcntral 
mainlAiid and ihe Levant a homogenTOUs; chewherep 
including Rhodes, there are local varialionSr .May we 
infer actual Mycenean cplonisarion of Rhodes ? I n H 1C 1 
the break-up of the conUnuei. Sei'ctal distinct 

style* appear together, r.g,, at M>xenae the Close St>'le 
(the ' Palace Style of AgaineTtinOFi the Granax^' Glass, 
and the Mainland pictoriai style. "Ilirsc littlds are not 
geographically defined ^ both Granary arid Close Styles 
have %'ariants in Rhode*. FuFumark refrains from ^ dfs- 
cussing ' lvev---Vl>'CK jllC' on account of the 'scanting 
of material.* I* it » icanty? 'ilic contemporary Styles 
in W. Greece ami the * Mycenean * sherds from Magna 
Gractla arc local derfi'alivcs. {On the impartante of this 
qucslkin of loral styles sec Blegcn and Watc in hii& xxxiii 
p, 131 .) The HIC "J *lylt i* our old friend Sub-Myernean 
— transitions t to Pro to-Geo me trie* 

So for classification u Ixtied on style and tv^logv'i Tlie 
second volume give* the external cvkjence+ iTve sequence 
of LH. I,^ n. 111, Wflj first established from EfcgenN 
excavations at Korofcou. In the Bni. .Ifwi, CnT. Forsdyke 
subdivided t^H- 111 into A and B. Then closed finds from 
Zygourics and the Grana ry' at .Mycenae mode 11 possible 
to rcdiv'kJc HIB OS IHB and IHlL The gap between 
L.H. 11 and lire L.H. 1H.'\ fitidi at Tfsll cl /\marna auggesu 
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ii pcHublc dit'uioci of JJIA; and IHC Bronccr's 

Nf^rtb Slope fiiids are ^ somewhiil earlier Ehao tho bulk 
of ihe poitor>'^ frotn the Granary- ai Myrenae.' ITius 
FumirLark, in *pile of hw claim ihai he ‘ e^'ery'wherc had 
In do pioneer work/ had a food Jitnrt- Thia ia nOT to 
bebllle hia researches: part of thetr %'alMC Ika just in their 
cemHnnation and elahoiation of a scheme pre^'iousiy 
ruling on mcomplcte sunt'cys. V^cry few Alradhcd sites 
have been excavated i the lion Gate deposit at Mycenae 
was Once regarded as covering the whole L.H. lEl period: 
but Professor Wace 'wdtild probably now himself agree ibaE 
i [ contains, Uttle before 1 J IB. MoAt of the esndence COnieS 
from tgmba, and excas'aiions like Lficdc of the Chamber 
Tdmba at ^fycflnac and the HeraJon Can tell much. But 
TOO maiiy cemeteries have been looted h>^ boih dealr^ and 
' archaeolngisES^' itnd Forumark^s strictures on bad digging 
and worse publication are juslilled. Mueh cf the evidence 
is presented Ln tabular fortn . The table showing the occur- 
cncc of tf’pes in each phase would have been even more 
uxiol if it referred to the illustrations in the first v'olultie. 
Other tables Indicate the lind-grou^ rcpresentativfi of each 
period, and the types found in the chief groups. All goes to 
confirm the sequence estabiklied from style and typoLog>^ 
The chapters on the relative dating of l^te Minoafi ware 
are ^"0!Liable Jtfr s£, hut it is not clear that thisi gives ‘ inde¬ 
pendent confinnation ' nf the Myecneaa dating, since much 
of It w-as asumed in the styJfsric anal^niA. The ciddmcc 
of clay figujinef (Mollies ’J and buttons or whorEs ts neatly 
and con\'incingly handled. Swords and hbulae tell btlle 


at present 

is a dangerouA topic^ Myc. I and 11 
can be ^ted jraughiy 1 ^ the Egyptian crnss-rcfcrttjrccs in 
L.M. I and IL L.IT III is generoily assumed to begin 
at the faU of KHOSOA, put b>" Evans at 1400 B.C,» but Fltru- 
mark makes his Myc. JlIA 1 begin at 14^5, since it corre¬ 
sponds to certain L.M. III fmds datable before the 
catastrophe# Mye. Ill A 1 is howfcvo- only a irartsition to 
IIIA 0, starling at 1400 and including the Amarna finds. 
Fummark dM hw best with the crOAS^atings from Eifryp 4 
Palestine, and Sy rian but there is a good deal of latitude 
between f^mori. The start of 1 1 IB is finally placed as 13™. 
.As Myc. 11 IB appears ne^'er to occur in aacKTtaiiort with 
Egyptian objects later than Ramesea II, Myc, HlC majj 
SI aft al»ut of his death. ' Philuttnc 

pocEery% derived from Myc- IIIC proiol>^pcs. seems to 
begin soon afscr taoo, which sorts lairEy well. * Fur the 
dating of the later phaSM of Myc- IIIC there u no direct 
e%idence. . . .' Truly Mbwlute ' dnEing k of coiiree 
impossible: but now evidence may be discos'ered at any 
time, 'fhe Ttfalkf chrcwmlofo' seeitii well established by 
Furumark's wnrk, wUch hi spite of ili defects ire 
illustralidn and rereiencing will bav-e lO be consulted by 
cvcr>" student of Myecntan pottery'- 
'Vht English has been Vetted by ihc Rev. E# D. Deane 
(qwm hmmi emtm and few errors survd™ apart 

from the title of the first volume. Mwprmta are laudably 
rare. Furumark has rr jcetcd die lerin Late Hcllodrc 
because it ^ haa impficacions which do not agree with the 
actual origin, tuid, character of the potteiy arid bccauw 
Alycenean poticiry spread to areas not tlelladic in^ 
amccedenta. ' Myccncan * on the other band h^ 
drawbacks and in England usually denotes Miy L.lb III# 
* Late Helladlc * siih ^cems mo« leieniific* Altbmtgn 
publisKcd in J941 mOAt of the work was set up 
and takes no account, except in the 4t™w£t, ot C. W. 
Dlegen^s Pfft^mna^ X. Valmin's Saidhh p- 

pidition^ and W. Kraiker's AVtf;«ftk<sr / ? _ bnt the author 
firidi nothing Ln these to disturb hi* coficluaionsi. 

F. H. STLEBINOf 


MonuxzmxitB of fJraoco-Baotrian Art. ^laie Hcrnu- 
lage. Monument of Culture and #Art ill the ColIrttiOTU 
of the HermilOgC, I) - By K. I'fCEv tft. 1 7® i pi ’ 

50 + I'i liBiEi Rgr. MtMCOW-Eeningmd: Acadetny of 

SdencesnfU.S.S.R., i 94 fl. (In . 

ThU Important book bos lately reached me by the gOfiJd 
olEco of ftor A. Salmnny of the Unhwily of Xc^ Aork. 
'rhough it has iKCn fully reviewed hy M. I# RmtOVt5CV_ m 
rijw- J. divA, XVI. a, pp- ^ gleaning 


after Rostovtsev' in thk^ or indeed In any, field, it seems 
worth while to report on it fur English fcaden. 

Miss Tre^Tf iHtLstratcs and deals with sixty-four objects, 
ad except three In the Hermitage, Apart froin two alicri 
fragments, ihe>' fall into four grnups : vessels and phalerac 
Ln gold and silver {Noa. 1^7), coins and gems (28-4^), 
certain embroideries from NoSn-ula in Mongolia | 4 ^ 53 )i 
and fragmentary capitals of pilausters foimd in 1933 
AjTtam near Termez {DcmetriOil} on the Oxus and pee- 
scaled by the Uzbek Republic lO [he Hctmltagc 
or tbeser a pbalcra (ii), a coin of Fucraiidcsi vidtb the 
epithet lilTKP ihe seals ( 43 -' 5 )> onc piece of Xoin-ula 
Stuff (49), three pieces from AyTtam (55-7h a 
bowl from Mozdok, north of the Caucasus (62}, arc un- 
pubtishedr 

The OLbff ptecefl will be found in .SniirTim'^j .^rgfnfrtiV 
On^tak KondakovV ^ 4 ftr, A la Rmrit M/tidiMalt, 

Mks Trever's oWn in Mon^iia (Erkgibh)^ 

Gardner’s . 0 .M.C.-BdcIrifil and tndia, and nther coin books, 
M. E, Masson, .t/a?. 1 , (1933! oiwd Mujjfttf. 

2, ia 9 - 3 h and Other raibrc inaccCMible Russian 
pubLieatjons, but Miss Trever's piatcs surpass their fore- 
runners, ^J'wo rlassca Rosti>vtscV hsj ireat^, the ^halerae 
in “ Lcj Antkiiiil 4 s Sarmates et les .Arukiuit^ 1 nde^bcyihea 
(Russian, Fr, r/j,), ijee, K^mdaicc. Pnag, 1928, 239^-38 (see 
also Spiesyn in BniL Cmr 29, iH-sih ceriain bowls 
in ' Some Xct^v Aapetti of Jranian An J San. VI, 

1933, and has figured several pieces in ha Sod^i 

sjnI ^omnniV Hisiefj nf Jfitf HtHmufk h erttf. 

!iame pieces arc clearly ptwllicts of the Mcdilertancait 
world, No. 47 a hit of blue-glaicd faience. No. 6a the gilt 
glas-s, both from PEolemaic Eg^'pl, and No+ 23 the hOrSe 
proiome found near Poltava, an inferioe example of the 
claAS to whb’h die rhyton found lii Ihrshnva Mogila near 
Duvanli in ^IgaHa ticLongs, Greek work of the fourth or 
third century b.c. So, loo, J think the Medusa phalera 
from Sukhum (No. rr) and the Xike ur Tythe (NOi 13) are 
not perhaps made In Gmek londs^ but somewhere not far 
from them. 

The rest may liBVe been made farter cast, but how far 
east is die qisesUon, whelher in Syrw or other SeleUckI 
lands, in Partbia+ or really In Sogdiana, Bactria Or the 
borders of India, llie coins do come from Bactria, but 1 
see no connexion between them and the other objects, either 
in their st]i'lc or in the suhjecis I hey' Ijcar. One dr two of ihc 
ihlngi have been found in Sogdlana, hut rmne in Bacirla, 
arcba«>logically one of the moat unexplored regions on 
earth. Of Nos- 1-27 half iceni to COmc fwim Perm {now 
the Molotov Region) or Siberia, eight from South Russia and 
the Caucasttj(, the seals, a Jug and a tup fmm Russian 
C^^traJ Asia, 'the embroideries from Mongolia and the 
.A)Ttam capitals arc in a different case. Apart from seals 
and coins a complete corptw of thingi with some rlattn to be 
Bactiian would contain jonw iwtiye pieces in the Hrltisb 
Museum, moady from the PanJab, ^wat, and Badnkhfhan, 
and fifty with special claim {see Dalton, Oxni Trttismr, 193^ 
203), a hronre rhyton with a eenlaur from near Gilgit 
(M. A. Stein, 14. Ph III), and a few more 

in F.uropcan mUseuni^: llierc must also be things from 
Taxila. There is, funher, the palace at Kilh-i ■ Kbwaja Ln 
Lake Hamun, uuEsidc Eiactm. but perhaps inllucticro hy 
it now hr Herrfeld, Iran ta xAr .larirni Enii^ Fl. XCII— 
GI^T. But IE is \'eTy d[fficult to dhcritangle the rtlLxiurcs 
of Greek and native style in v'ationis parts of 1 ran* Graeco^ 
Bacirian and G raccck-Parthlan may have been only the 
moat importanl amoPlg other varieties. 

The places in whicii the ihings vivut found cannot he all 
due to chance, 'ilie Kwtb Russiaii and Siberian dishes 
were carried by the well-known curreni !hat_ look plate 
from India, Iron, S^Tia, and B^^ance to the dUtant north 
for use in reltgious cciemottitA t^t seared their pre*eni"a- 
tiun, wbcfcaj in the countriei in which th^ were matk 
vast SEOXea ha\T been melted down. Our pieces seem the 
earliest carried north by ihis current: old^ arc only two 
Achaemenian rh^ta from Siberia fSni. 17, i&): undoubted 
Imports from Bactria> iuch as Xo. 151^^., do fitu ^ccm lo 
begin until the first cenEUry' lt.n„ and ihal is, I think, when 
the current starts. Perhaps ibe .Wd were the first to 
facUiiaEe tiM fur-trod^ or before their lime the Ural peoples 
were not civifis^ enough to demand silver for ibeir lanciu- 
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arics. So Bactiian i^ tbcre was Any, waa not 

tsivtd for m. 

ITiC vandtHit^ or phalcrto arc ntorc difficuU lo trace. 
Hoiac gear u ^rrtransportiTig, ai^d if we have Similar 
tmppm^ in the Pedliiwar Museum from the Panj'ibv and 
in I he tiermitage from Ru^iap we cannot say from what 
point they SEartod. KjIO^ti hutOrical mo^'cmcnts mostly 
went eajT to W«t and north to south, and it seems to me 
rah lu connect these things either with Sacae or with 
Oracco-Bac Erhuis, 

Turning qwt the plates^ one feds that Sm. i and a 
C!tx. f 47), the famouj dephant phaJcrac, might have 
cotnr froni any Hellenistic. State; they all used cUph^U 
and h ad IndLam to manage them^ and n tin hat wilIl a brim 
u nut peculiar to Bactria, Kw. 3, 4 (Sm. CXXIW f. 5 $Jp Oft 
whith an cagk-grilTin U drawn oue into a complete dmlep is 
sorely a civlUm attd spoik Scyihic curled beast from the 
north. Nos. G—lO, phalcrAC from Siarobcbk (Khar'bm'], 
rerallrng others Tram Galiche in Bulgaria:j Akhtankus'ka 
near Taman" and Vanchokrak near Toffanrog^ arc decora- 
tiom made for the Sarmatian markcE, out where, 1 should 
be sorry to say (all apr Kostovuev and Spitsyn as above)^ 

I'he los’cly bow]. No. 14 (Snumov docs not seem iu 
me Co come rrotn so far cast as fiaciriap its nrarest anaJaguCT in 
the Metfopolilan Museum, N,comes frutn Olbia, faux like 
it is a piece from the Nihavand treasure a/ Pman 

. 4 / 1 , PE. 137 Ar B). J do not ^e much non-Greek Lu them, 
aitd if wer knew where the \lc^arum bowls originated, we 
should be able to place thoe. The Aratnaic inseiiptloil 
seems to contain numbers and the word for and tu 

date about the tliird centurj' pjc. With itji Stone inlay, this 
bowl » in the ancestry' of iruaid jeweltery', and its carnations 
m that of" Rhodian ^ pkta. 

Nest emurS three bowls well discussed by Rostuvtsev in 
SrrrL. AwW. VIj and with them the Swat bowl (Oau T. aoj)j 
and one once at Berlin [Sm, 3^3). All thoe ha%*e the same 
shape, and tnuat be meant for the isonc purpose. Ko 15 
(Sm. 204) sliould be ^ carliat, not much after a.h. There 
ti a touch of the Indian about the scenes on it, hut I don't 
bclicv'C the hemiiie in the middle is dressed in trousm and 
nothing else; it is merely that the projecting jurfacb arc 
worn and a Can nslu has left no trace, Aa to taousersp Mis* 
Trever puts four or fi\c pcopte into trouscir^ without need. 
Fuuchcr has explained htiw bLe them a Sitttmg or a dftc/i can 
appear^ Next comes No, i€ (Sm dy), much like the Swat 
bwl which lift] Ion put at fuurlli or fifth century' a,p., but 
I tliijik they niu^t be two ccniiuics uldcr. The mcti w^r 
lailor-madic clothes, coats ¥rith wide re^xn, akernaEing 
W-Ilh Creek-like duthingp widi an Indian Jtj/iumfjtAii in the 
centre raundr]. 

No. 17 fSm. 6S, side m KTH. 421, f, gSl) has a 
huiitiEig scene very nearly m the Sasanian fash ioUp and can^ 
nut be very far from the Ehiid century a.p. For the scenes 
on the first two bowls I have neithei' the ingenuity to propose 
my owTi interpretaEion nor the faith lo accept othcTs\ 

Another bowl, No, t 0 (Sm.Sgj, bears three ihnruughbred 
honcj^ perhaps the NUaean ite^ or the ■ superior' (j^sn) 
lionet of Ferghana {Ta-yiiaft}. It ^y go fcaek to the hnt 
or second century A.0. The noLtp No+ has ftmr womm'l 
heads in muraJ crmvns. They are not unlike the cities on 
Pirrponl-Murgaii‘'a rup, put by Stny^OWsb 
p. BJ in the seventh centu^ a.d. ; I canT icc this bowl 
earlier than the third or lourth century A,D.p but Mtsa 
Trever pula it In the third or second century B.t, She 
always maJkcj ihLrtgs two or three ccnluria earlier than 
i«etos 10 me likely, but in this cose the dbcrrpancy is greater. 

Nd. 20 (Sm. 36) has to me an [ndian touch, though the 
margmal hgirrcs upon it rcsembJc glftdiaEois. 'JTth? goddos 
in tivc middle riding on a lion wxars again something other 
and more than tEUUSCrs. TTie bowl is'a UttJc like Dalton's 
No. 202, put him in the fifth century a.d., while MissTm er 
lallo. af the third century^ b.c. A pair of bowtsp Nos. :ia 
rSm. 22, 53), one goldj one sU^xr, have dmilar rosettes: one 

hears xeTrX PTC C “ , the <uhrf 2 € Yj A P K PB. 

Everyone thinks Jivyfos] = weight, but I wonder if ii is 
ebaiKC that we ha^x a pair if The numbers siicu Id be 
and r 03 , but the gold dish is the hea\der; perhapt a 
dUfeient itnti was for gold and for sihxr^ 

^ No. 23 (Sin. 24), in foim like the Scythlc cups, but with 
ring handles, ii compleicly puzaling;' die demmis of its 


decoratioii are Greek, yet it queerly reminds me of T'ang 
silver. No. 24 (SOQ. 21], a golden bowl with a wide rim 
and a foot, has os'es roii^ the rim, hut nothing to suggest 
a date. Kos. 26 and were found near Fninw (Puhpek)^ 
and am in the Kazakhstan Museum at Alma-x 4 ta. The 
jug is like Sm. 124 = Trevxr f. id, from Hear Kirov (V™ka 3 , 
ouried id^cer A.D. 75a, and Sm. 65 at Lyon deeorat^ wiUt 
Ztldian musicians; I can't put it before the fourth century 
A.D. [t is a regular Sasanian form, and ibo cup^ in spite 
of iu classifial thumb-picce, hu analogues os late as T'ang. 

'fhe corns. Nos. 37-42, are ghxn dnublc sioe; they are 
wdeome, but Onlv one. No* 33, is new', showing (O.) 
Eucraifdcs in diadem, (R,) Apcllo with bow and arrow, 
BABAEOI ZOTHPOI fiYXPATIAOY In a honcthoe rotuid him, 
mono^m TTK, To Tarrt (p. 204) the Dioscuri on E.’i 
cuttu hod already suggested the claim 10 be ITITHP', and this 
com Supports him, hut [ wonder whether the word really 
iTLcans anything sxry dcfiitile. Tam (p, gu) puts Anti- 
machus I in the norih, perhapi in Bogdiana, ^ILis Trcv'cr 
even thinki! that be was a native Sogchkn and liis bereE on 
No. 36 CT’oro, coin .| !l 3 proof of his having Chinese neigh¬ 
bours, but Dr. WhUeKcad points nut to me Ihat he published 
a copper cain of .Antimachtu t (AXTr 1540, Pi. VHI- ah 
oblong in shape and bearing an etepliant; that cenainly 
poinir to India. No. 38, Diodoms I iBd4, PE. II.; ha 
queer barbarous copy of the Greek original. 

The ^ms, 43-5, art very' rude, I don’t sec much 
Giaeco-^pctrian about itiem, but ilicy do come from 
Somareand. Nu. 4G, a gold seal with a man on an elephant, 
is more likely. 

Mha Trem or has already treated ihe whole Nom-ula fin^ 
{Mimffirs {/cw/e/u} ej" thd qf the 0/ 

Cuiturii. No.. 111, 1932 ^ Excavations in Xorthem Mongolia 
19^4-.^* (Englmh); g A\\ P, Vetts, Burl. Mag. Ap-1326, p, lu, 
pT. Hi). She now returtij under Nos. 4^53, to the piece 
she had already referred to Bactria—that wiowing riders 
between Hellenistic patterns (eolour, op. tit. PI. 7)* To the 
main fragmen4 No. 4B, with three men and four hones 
(she sea R w], she hsa added a bit of a radlaic head showing 
that thej' arc In tlae piuence of a deity. A new fr^ment^ 
No. 49, bears a pair of Im wearinir Irousers or * plus f<rura ^ 
with wave-pattern rounu them. The bools below ore soft 
and tied, nomad fadutm, round the in?Ecpr ‘Hir mabetJr 
must have been acquainted with breeched nomadl or 
Iranians, and this is a strung argument for ihcir being not 
S>Tian4, but Bactrian Greeks^ for the □mauieni is purely 
Creek. I know of no Greek work as early as this whkb 
got So far eOdit, except perhaps sume glass beads and bowls. 

Another piece, No. JO, PL 42^ show's a mOustachcd 
barbarian, not, I thmk, at all a Mongiolian type. When 
found. It seemed the merest scrap of r^i aud its resiDraiion 
was a great triumph. (The process Is described and the 
result given in colour by N. P. Tithunov', 

.t/ffirf. Hist, dfef, Ca/f. t 936, E, p. 1 7 “^ O') ■ 

The find k vtry ejuctly dated bj- a Chinese lacqiwr 
saucer marked Shkng IJ.n and bearing a date = 2 B.C. 
A. N* Bemstam {BtiU. {l^stiyn) Soeiat Sett. Acatl. Sc, 

IB 37 « EH7-^) points uut that the Hun chief Wu<hu-liu 
(Prof. Halouti Eeils me that this may reproent Hun *adluy> 
Jo-ti (3 title e 2 Jhfiu} stayed at Shang Lin in 1 b.c., Md 
received, among other presents, precisely the iurls of ^nts 
fdnnd in Nu. <6 baroow. He died in A.-0. 13, and this may 
well be his grave. Miss 'IrcvcT sav^ that the Greek em¬ 
broideries ronnoi be newer than t. rOO but this lugrois 
tcM w-idc a gap between itiakmg and buiy'ii^* Geftaiidy 
they show that Greek rrofmtUtfuil] tp survived Greek nilc» 
w^hich is against her general point of view. I may nole 
that two more pcces ofNciin-iila cnibroidery% hut appareistly 
duftesC:, have been published b\' A. Salmuny^ io^clb« wdb 
a fnah treatmefit of the Greet textiles from Ketch (To* 
BuUefin of the A'taiti auk Bubhin Club, 26^ Nor 3^ E942, New 
York]^ 

There remain die limestone carvings from A>t%am^ 
Nto. 54-6t (NB. No. 54 a on PL JJB^ No. 53 on Pi. 43 1 PL 
4B. 3 is, I thinkj a line vjciv of No. m)- Nos, ^ ^.nd 55 
arc cEcarly capitals of pUasters about «J cm. wide^ as each 
hoj mniilat^ volutes at its ends. T‘he other pieces seem 
to make up into Lmgths of 230 arid 350 cm- (they iix » 
shown by If. Field, An hlamua^ IX, p. 143 ^ „ 

Mr E. Majson (far. iit.), apparently crewniug bils of waJJ, 
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325 across. Thcry pr^cctcd froni gi to ^ cm., a« ft!J 
3& cm. h^h (No, 5a, given sj 4S cm, high, is ibfvwti 
by tbe phciographs to usual Ldglat). Above h an 

ovrrhoi^ging iticinbei: with clamp-holes iit iu lOp surface. 

'Jlic short pieces have each n hoLf-liguire, and on cither 
side of it n ti^l Bcaiithiis lraf| and the comer volute^ Vbith 
four short leaves and corner spcayis below, thus forming n 
sort of doriitEhian rapital [f/.J, Baithoux, FawTifj HaMir 
I. p. 'Ji. f. 4 + dp f: E, Earuer^ Ar^h* 64 , 

“Excav, in Swat," PL VI1. 4), One hgure was play^gt a 
double Bute^ the other ho]^ a garland ^ both have dis« 
tincily filantlng eyes^ On the long pieces umilar figures 
ailcniate wXh leaves; on oiw they' seem to ha^-e held gar- 
laiuls^ on the other musical instrument^ drum, lute, h^rp, 
f^-mhals. The instruments and je^^■eflcfv ace dehnilely 
indmon and the whole rcealts Gan^ara work, particularly 
Hadda, It is a most important extension of the Gaitdhan 
area. 

^^i5S Tre\'er dates thw worh early first century b.c.h and 
regards the strong Greek ekmcnt in it as a survival of the 
Bactrian Greet tradition; but there W much I0 be said for 
putting Candham two cenEuria later, when the Iradition 
was reinforced by lively coimciian with the Koman Empire, 
as witness the Syrian glass found by Hackki at Ikgram, 
logeihcf with Jndian ivories and Chirtfae lacquer (« 
B. Rowland^ ■ Gandhara and Laic Antique An+' Am. J, 
Jrr/j.. XLVlp 1943^ PP- IlacJ^ in Ana, 1^40, 

Oc!t.-Nov%, pp. 535 . 

To the detailed dm^sion of the plain Is preB»cd a full 
iltiroduiclki'tl dealing with the political history^ of the Creeks 
in Baciria and India [Tam^i book only reached her laJter 
her work was nearly finished^ and^ when aho refw lo him* 
it is generally to difTcrJ^ the contEuding clviJisatjons and 
religions of the countrits, all as throu'ing light upon the art. 
For this purpose aJic figures many terracottas from Afrasiab, 
non h of ^amarcand, ou w'iiich shc published a monograph 
in English fifti At(idr HtJL Mai. H. No, 

I93^)t wur I do not hud them very helpful^ I ron^i 
"udge of her use in Interpretation of Vedic and other [ndjau 
iterature. 

Everv-where the sccrm to me to put thiJtgS too early* 
parilv "owing to her unwillingness to bclJevc that the 
Greets* art mflucncc could continue long after the fall of 
ihcir kingdoms; but the Kusban coins show many sursivalt* 
including the alphabet* appearing also OH p^pCTi F. \\L 
Thomai, Am^ Of. C4.T. (1&+4} i- 3 p ^ 

reinfjTteflientof the classical element ihrougb lively Iradc^ 

There is an admurahlc bibliography^ and indcKcS, but no 
ffytaa/ by Way of ennerasKsn to WsEcm readers. I have 
made a full aitaly^ on the margitu of my copy* and this 
miy come in useful to other pec^e. Since I wrOEe this, f 
hnve received from %"OKS in Mdscdw n second copy and 
passed iI on to the SocSety*! Library. 

Elus H- MtKss 

Egypt in tbs Onanicnl Gsogm^ara. By Baj_L. 
Pp. ph fl -h iB ie?tl hgJ, Caiioi Govern- 

ment Press, 1943, 750 

This iA die type of book of which we cannot have too 
many* being, as it tlie result of collaboration by a number 
of experts in chc vaxicus branches of knowledge wbich bear 
on the subJccE. Dr, Ball was a mathem.^tician who spent 
h» life in tr^vkling up and down the coimtiy' for the burvev 
of Egypt. HenecTw was speeully qualified to do the work 
whi^i w now before us* for^ addra to his sdentUic ability^ 
is the fad that only one or two otlicr men ctin compare 
with the author m inEimaie knowledge of the cc^tryii^ 
of Egypt* whether the doert or the wwn. It H 
specialnt kjiDwIcdge tliai ha 5 been a|^lied to a irludy of tj^ 
statements about the geogmphy of Egypt made by the 
ancknt writers. In ibis effcat Dr, Ball ha* the a^tarro 
of various classical scholars and Egyptokwtsts, and m h» 
colleague* htr. G. W, Murray* who has already pubJah^ 
much material on the inme subject. It is he who saw the 
book ibrough the pr« after the author's death. 

The lesuTt » a critical aimlvTis b>^ fn. txpcjt on their 
subject of the knowledge posses«^ by the e^al wti^ 
jnrt this not only shows tip their erron* whuih i™ often 
been done before, bni» also their »£CurMic|. IJw latter 
service has tarcLy been rendereeb nnd Dr* Bail bu »nic^ 


tirtws ti,en been able 10 show how the inaccuracies armc- 
E\-ery writer who has anything to say about the geography 
of the country has been worked through from rlerodotus 
in the fifth century' u.u. to George of C)iprus about A.D. 6a€. 

Dr. Ball righUy considers that, while rlemdntus' distances 
nre far from accurate, bdng generally exag^^ted, they 
urc wonderful as a fim attempt. 'Iliat his effort is a first 
atlempl ought to be home in mind much more than it is, 
and allowanec made for ti in the judgments passed upon the 
statements. It b an appreciation that is only ton rarely 
gisneo to die Father of History. Similarly, as a scientift 
himself Dr. Ball evinces a great respect fot the results of 
his predrccssorjH Ptolcmv* seeing the Eomlitions Utidcr which 
he worked. There is also an interesting account of birabo^l 
vkws on foographyi 

Concerning Feolcmy, Dr, Ball sa^-s* ^\^Ticn we relict on 
the magiiittEdc of the ta.sk which Ptolemy had set himself 
to aceomplidi* ami the care he must have had to exercise 
in tifiing out infomiaiion that would be useful to him from 
a maas of vap^ and ofteft confltetirtg reports, we can only 
marvel that hb estiiuaiionA of geographical positions came 
so near to the liuth OA they aciuaEly did.^ 

Qui nf the mass of interesling and iniportant informatlbn 
the following example give An idea of tlte %'aluc of the work 
under revriew', A point that como Out Slrottgly U that the 
branches of the Xiic in the Delta altered often, ami wvy 
greatly* in ihe course of the period studied. Dr, Ball docs 
much to trace ibdr variou,i courses by cunfruniing the uate- 
metlts of the snetents with the rnntour map of Uie Delta. 
Tliis method showu how greatly the Sebermytic branch had 
altered in the four hundred years between the times of the 
dcsciipiion of it by Herodotus imd that of Strabo. Far 
instance* the contours permit m SO s:uppO» that by Strafe's 
dme the SaitJc branch of Henodotus had ceiLscd to fimction 
in its upper reach». Herodotus descHbCi it as taking olf 
from ihc SchKEuiydc arm. But about one hundred years 
laler does not mentJon this Saitlc branch, but talks 

of another which was called the 'raniiic and took oErfrum 
the Felu^c arm, 'Ilirce centuries later again Strubo adds 
the inibrtnation that the Tauidc was railed by sonic the 
Saitic branch. Notie of the writers was an ignoramus ur 4i 
liar* but the Well-known vagaries of m-ers make it seem clear 
that soon after Hetodn^tUs^ time tlic old Saitic branch had 
ill ted up, while the Tardtic had increued in volume, had 
broken throupb* and had flowed dow-n the lower two-ihinis 
of the old Sanit branch. 

In its turn the 1 anisic branch seems to have dltcd up by 
the second century A,n., for t^olcmy makes no mention 
of it os a stream, but only give$ the name and position of 
its mouth. J^ain^ the Peluiiac branch, which had been 
so important m classical days, is not incntiorKd by Gcoige 
cf C>'prus Eunong his sc^cn loouibs of tbc Nik. So pre^ 
^urnably iis drying up had taken place by hb timCr about 
A.n. dob- Today they base all dried up except tw^o. 

An tntETCstmg piece of mTormatioii cunoei 10 l^ht about 
the history of the Rosetta and Domietta branches. They 
curtespond w’ith Herodotus^ Bolhltuie and Bucolic mouths 
lespectivtly^ and arc tiiC only two w^hidi are funetJoning 
today. Yet of the seven named by Hcxodotijs these arc the 
only two of which he lilt's that they were nut natural* but 
excavated, lu this case the work of Man has been more 
enduring than that of Nature. 

Ptol^y grs'B partieuloiSi of what hc calls the ^ Butic 
River/ It was a ivcst-cost csmal connecting al I the branched 
of the Nile. It was evidently quite a new work in Iu3 lime* 
Ibr a ^micmcDt of Jo&cphus maka it appear that it had Jtot 
been completed by a-O, yo. In modem tirnD doubt has 
been cast upon its cxktencc* but now we End that soioc 
portion of its coufM tan still be tmccd o«i the survey 

Plmy saya that the mouths of the N3e were nani«l oBcr 
cities lyipg on their counes. But where diil Scy lax and the 
later writeri get the name FKntnitic, for no elly of (hat 
name h menboaed by the classical writcn? Howiver, in 
a fooinoic, Mr. G. W. Murray* the editof* states that there 
is the single word Phatnis cars'cd on a rock in the easTem 
desert. It woutd have been done by mme soldier on his 
way to Berenice on the Red Sea coaai* or to the still more 
dittant ekpharLt counlry. It juggob that there was, 
indeed* a city of that though wc have no informadon 

about It* and do Hot ei^ koow ill sate. 
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Thr trULp dnkvuti According U> StrabOiV iiLformaticm and 
that accDrdmj; to Plolcmy maJic the Bahr Ymuf in Middle 
agaifi mio the NiifT thu* enelodin:^ :i la^ 
tract of land. In thii wav it formed die bland upon which 
Nilopolb wan situated. Hitherto thb hoi always been a 
!pea.L difUcilliy^ m oO ^uch island exists today; the Bahr 
VoAuf now running only into the Fav'y'um^ 

The Tcs'tcwer would fuggat that this ancient HAte of 
aiTain should be iaben into account when coosklering the 
question of Lake Moerii. On p, 53 Dr. Ball truly mys that 
the low let'el of the Ptolemaic towns in the Fa^yum makes it 
impoafiible that the Hocxl^waters could have stood high 
enough to be relumed to Erypt, and the ra.iewrr %%-nuld 
add that this b equally true of the T^^tslfth Dynasty tovt-n at 
Mcdinet el-Fayyum. Vet, simply enough^ on p. ao Dr. 
Ball thinks that in Herodotus' time the Fayyiim lake in^ht 
have been high «iough to maintain a lo-aitd^fro conncaclon 
wilh the Nile. It should be remembered here that the 
Ptnlcmak work In the Fayyiim had nothing to do mth 
IjM-kt Moer^ but was merely a questkiti of Irngatihg high 
land hfy n high-level canal from the Nile. 

It seems lo the reviewer that the work undertaken by 
Amenemh^t III oF the Twelfth Dynasty was the reclaiming 
of land from the lake, and ruj doubt the regulating of the 
inflow of w^atcr by such a dam as that now at ebLahun. 
HiUTOdotUS W^Duld have seen the I ake, the water nmning into 
it from the Balir ^'usuf, the dam regulating the Hoiv% and 
also the Bahr Yusuf flowing into the Xile;; then^ knowing 
soenelhing of the irrigation problems^ it would not bS 
diflicuh for him to have drawn wrong conclusions. At one 
time or another there have been considerable water^w'orks 
at the mouth oF the Fayyum, for there aie slil] the remains 
of an old silted-up eana] continuing the line of the Balir 
^'tuuf in the Nile norihwards"be>'ond the Fa^'y'um. 

Kcrodnius^ docriptlon of the * Fountain of the Smi' 
at the oracle of Jupiter Ammon also proves to consist of 
inaccurate conclusions drawn from cOrrecUy observed fact. 
There arc accumulalions of salt in the oa^ as he says. 
Also in some of ihe springs the water is warm, and sometimes 
bubbles from the escape of dbsoKed gas. 'Iliis state of 
a|f£iir« has been elaborated by heajf^y into the story of the 
spring being lukewarm at dawci« cold at 11000^ lukewarm 
again at sunset, And boiling At midnighl. 

AtlOlhet ‘valuable ouiconie of the study is that in early 
da^a the sun would actually have shone down to the bottom 
of the wells at Sycne. Bu4 erwing to the slow change in the 
obliquity of the eeliptici it had ceased to do JO 1^' about 
9_=}0 B.c. Hence, m Klieving I hat it still did so, ihe classical 
authoi^ prove to have been relying on iiiirirnt tradition and 
tWPt on Dbsened fact. 

Ptolccny's map (PL IL facing p. tl8} shows the great 
bend of the Nile at Qcna, yet this w as not meniioqwd b>‘ the 
aneicfit geographers, and indeed was not known with 
accuracy till the end of the nineieenth century. Napoleon's 
map^tnaken show it incorrectly through luviitg made a 
mistake in a latitude. 

[n linishiitg, it may be mentkinrd that Dr Ball accepts 
the view that Ftokmy's Mountains nf the Moon represent 
the STvuw-cappcd RuwenjorE, though of course the latitude 
he gives a much too far south. Aj one who has done same 
work on early Intercourse wilh Africa^ the reviewer feeU 
ihat the world has been uiinereaSarily sceptical as to the 
knnwledge which was available to Roman inquirers. Hue 
of course for such remote places the knowledge w‘as vAfUc, 
not preeue. 

It will perhaps be as well to call attention here lo 
'Crauthicr’i impOrLanl studyv Anrr d'^gjptr 
j^^u'a la rCn^rfr aratr. it might casil^'^ escape the tlOliCr 
of classical seWars, being publuihed, as It IS, 111 the MMcitu 
4 i tome XXV, Clairo, 1935. 

G. A. WATNwajom- 

Imtroductfoa to Greek Lognl Scienee. By G. M. 
tlAtJious, «f. F. Dk ZcLutTA, Fp. vlii + BB. Osfoidi 
Clarendcm Press, 1^4.^. 5s. 

llib luilc book w ai designed RS par t of a cullecth-e work^ 
but the plan had to be abandoned owing lO the death of the 
editor. It w-as then praposed Id p^blbh it aeparatcly, 
though with some desirable ocpaiubtu. The lament 


death of Fmf. Calhoun made this plan also impracticable, 
h w!w iherefoec deckled io publish what the auihor had 
himself eaiied a ^ rough flr^t drafi.^ 'ihe ediior draws 
atEendCHn to the fact ihat ' certalli topics receive only mm- 
mar^' trealmcnt+ and Dlhers none at all/ This cnnfd ha-tdly 
have been avoided when such a short sketch was iniended 
to cover so wide an area. No one, in fact, will thuik of 
doubting that the decbion ro publinh the essay was appro¬ 
priate, in view of its unquestionable lucidity and charm, 
and also of the fact that no other book ocists with a similar 
purptMC. If I venture to discuss a few points which are 
noi wholly aeceplabic as they' stand, I do so because I 
belles'e ihAC such an e»ayp however general and how^cver 
shortp should be scrutioised with rega^ to its fundamental 
and conUnveisial issues. Since the importance of the book 
certainly outweighs its slender size, I hope I may be excused 
for using more space than in these lima could otherwise 
be granted, 

^oL Calhoun is convinced that legal science, though in 
a somewhat diBemut sense from that in which the term is 
usually employed^ dc^’eloped throughout the whole extent 
of Greek hkton% and it ts hw purpose to describe ilm 
development. He docs not touch on the question wheEhrr 
the Greeks leartled SOmeEhing from the legal codes of the 
Eastt nor can he ^ow (although be tries to do so) thaE 
Greek legal thought before the late fourth century' aju. W'as 
ever dUtinct from either political or philosophical though e, 
or legal practice ever jseparated from non-jurtdical, chleElv 
eniotionaip elements. We are told, for insiancep that Greek 
legal litcralujc before Tlicophrastus consists almost entirely' 
Q!i^ dJ^iljnr diV/Aj, occurring in various literature nf every type | 
hut wc arc not told why this k so. Even though an mvestb 
gation on these lines would have been Imp^ble within 
the fiAUEcworlc of an ^ IntroducuorL/ some hiiiiB as to (he 
true nature of Greek legal thought might ha.vc helped the 
reader Eo see the fundamental issues^ and to realise more 
clearly ihat the contrlbuEion of the Gieeka to the hhtory of 
junsprudcncc b of a very special characEcr. 

Ihe historical survey b^im wiEh the age of primiiivc 
moaiarchy, for which OUT only source is Homer. But there 
is no inilication in the book that Homer is also a Enain 
PDUire for the next period, that of arisEorracy ; for ihu 
period only Hraiod and ihe Homeric Hymns are mentioned. 
This inrolves an artiheiai delimitation. VV^e read that there 
was ■ a secular and rational tendency * in the earlier period, 
wlidc political and religious inlluences pnts'^ailed later: but 
this is a disiinctinii caused, not by con^tituthmal deir elop- 
menEs^ but by ihe difference in intellectual and W^ial 
conditkins between lonia aiul the Greek tnainlaod. fo 
Calhoun's explanialion of tht tfumisles as ordinances, " each 
pirobably fcwjsi^nlng with the word I can here Oftjy 

txpfress my doubts: but I do demur to the siaicment that 
in aristocracia the liWiij.£cE were * DOW often term;^ 
tAzniuE/ The idcniincalion of these two terms dlitOTla, in 
my view, the whole story of the early dcv'eloptnent, whirb 
was a g radual movement froui sacred and arbitrary decisions 
lowar^ ihe stabll^tion of Jaw. 

It is sui-prramg to find Calhoun, time and again, speakiDg 
of leamed juruts and le^al tnuning with reference cvtti lO 
early tbuD. 'Ihc description of Dracon as * the most 
emitiently learned of the aristocratic judiciary * sounds very 
Strange. If Dracon* as a line in the extant republication of 
hil law on homkklc suggais^ found his famous dUtinetjoo 
between premedltaled^ unpremedilalcd^ and Jujiifiablc 
homicide Steady m existence^ he w^S es en los of a legbJator 
than h usually tupposed. It is the tradlEional or cmtomAry 
law, which was not the law Only of a Judiciary, but of the 
ruling closK^, ci'en though fostered and guided by the 
Jun^^tioti of the archom^ that grew to such a high degree 
of jxTfeciion during Uie dark eenlurics. 

^loup too, £9 suppDS^ to have been ' well equipped in 
the legal leajnJr^ of hts time but Calhoun admiK that 
' his preoccupatioii with legal mat Eers was merely part of a 
lariger interest in political and social probleim.^ It on 
aecounl of thh very interest that Bolon did what Clalhoun 
findl curim^s, namely* determined ■■ the basic trecid of Itg^^ 
developmeni in Athens^' which thus became inscparablr 
from pDlitkal aild »cial iboughtJ. Calhoun's expianalmn 
of bolon^i three * moat democratic * achiev ements (A^i- 
Aih. poi. 9) is excellent, but il jiUl lhat juridical 
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intcrpre[jtidTl does not awfficc if we wiib to undei^tond the 
itve meanenK of Greek legal thought and action. 

'Llie longat cbapTcr betongiL, naturally enough, to 
Athenian democracy. Here Calhoxin^^ main th»h ii that 
Attic Eaw Vi'af so brief and sim^e that knowledge of it 
general among tllC chizens- There £1 undoubtedly jrotuc 
injth in thb statement; but h it the wholrn or evert the 
eascntlalp truth? Calhoun asserti that the i^cnian hclia.^ij 
Were real judRca^ not juryinen, iior just a section of the 
auembly. It is, ofcourscp true that the modern cscpressbn 
"jurymen"’ is mkirading; for the dka^ts decided on the 
facts as vfcW xa Oil law and puitishmeni, and there was no 
appiral agafmt tbeh vcrdict^ But the hundrocU and- 
thoujiands of men who sat in the courts were nevtrihelm 
Ma>tncilp^ ordinary' citizens, and ihc term "fudges' h 
equally mblcadingn They were, in fact, both juiorS and 
judges. When Calhoun teEls us that betw'cen them and the 
membura of the assembly wrere " fundainrnial difference in 
formal qualjficatkms, in powers, and in rwponwbUitics/ 
ihia tan hardly be pruvea by their oath In which they 
promls^ to judge in accoidatvcc with the law's and decrees, 
and when there was no iclm-ajit law, to decide impartially 
" tu the b&t of my judgmenL’ The latter clause makes it 
clear how mudi trould bc left to the free decision of ihe 
court; there w'as no ruling when Or even whether a ] aw was 
TO he appikdi and it is due Id this fact that the idea of the 
hninu? became so influctiiSal. No special qualification 
whaisocser was needed for a dtpacn to hecotiie a heli^t, 
and the power of the coum w^as ihe power of the loycrei^ 
people; mBmy of the exiaiit forensic speeches make it quite 
clear that they were adclrBsed 10 the people of Aihen-% 
represented by the dicasts. J agree wiih Calhoun’s third 
Dfjint. J hc mernbens of the courts had special mports^ 
uilitirs—t^r>' much y in fact, as the Council or any ofEcial had 
responsibilities; all of ihcm. however^ were e^imlly elected 
by lot from the general btidy of ordinary' cidirru. The 
hcllasts knew something of the law, just as the councilloTH 
Vnew something of goi-emtiteiSt, and rhe officials something 
of administnitinn. But none of them was ci-cr trained as 
an expe^^ though thej' had all been prepared 10 some 
estcnl by their attelldanee at the assmiblyr ainl Were CWl- 
tmuomly being tiained by exercising all their civic duties^ 
nne of which was silling in court. The mT^'belming 
importance of rheloric for the foremde speaker, and the 
various melhods of app<:al Id die ptnottal napomjblhty 
of the j ur>Tnrti, ci en ihough these I actors may iargety be 
due to the M^itemincan tci^eraincri!^ prove that the 
decUions of the courts were diciaied at least as much by 
common sense and emotions by legal knowl^gC-- 1 f the 
reading of the Saw? in court was almost utinccefaarvp as 
Calhoun mainlaim (though 1 am rather doubtful about 
this), it was hardly because the helwU knew the law so 
well I the iium w ho knew Solon’s laws by heari (Cratintis 
13a) was iurcly an exception. And if the easa in Iwieus 
speeches were * beyond ihc comprehcnsinn of the average 
la\nnan/ as rhey certainly were, this also is no argument in 
favour of Claihoun's thesis. >Ic admits hiimrlf that public 
opLnJun showed nti actual dislike of knowledge of the law. 
TlLii knowledge, in fact, did not go far among the dicasu; 
hut Eis far as it weni, it was cTiCOuraged by iht jimphoty of 
the law—as far as this went. , . 

Calhoun’s treatment U dominated b>' the idea ihat 
dcfinile legal forcci were working in all legal activities at 
Athens, lliis leads him to what I believe is an over- 
siaccmcni of the importanee of the VSliLIc h* 

nol even mention, the private arbitrators who were elected 
by a eomprOntise of the two parties^ he iritrodiicti the 
subject of ihe public nrhitraiors by the asiomshing phrase: 

* From the dicastic courts ihc .*^ihcnian gjadualcd alter 
thirty years of sciy ice into the last and highest cb» in tJm 
practical school of law/ Even if tiken merely M a ma- 
placed merapbur* the tentmcc is mldeading. Im nat- 
affcnarians were auioiiialically rfrcuflftfli in. the sairvc' 
m men between eighteen and fifty-nine we« automaiicallv 
tiabkr for militan.' sovvec. '^llic iiiaitfiai wttc not a hand 
of oSieudj. or jutiges; they were a Rerteral body^ an sxe- 
grOUp from the whok people, liable lo be appointed by' lot 
as arbllrators for spce&iJ cases, Ibat thcj were a ^tion 
of the people* much like ihe Council, is ctmtirmed by the 
fact that thev produced bonumry decrees beginning with 


the formula: tdIs ^EormTolf. We On sec in this 

inrtitution an attempt to incorporate inlD the legal pren 
cedurc the method of arbitrationt which was both natural 
and iraditiofial, and w^as in fact used quite frequenlJy by 
privaic agretmenfr The chirr purpose was tu relieve the 
large courts, but any pany dhaatixhed with the arbitraTton 
could appeal co ihe courts. It wm a sensible procedure, and 
forsererat decades during the fourth century mms 10 lia^'c 
been fairly luconsfu}* liiough o'Cli that Ii a duputcd point. 
But the were not a kind of superior judges, and if 

they naturally had more experience tlian younger men+ lhe>‘ 
were not selected for being mure learned in the Jaw than 
other dtliens, 

'Ihe new' leaturea of the Hellenistic age are well dis- 
pla)’ed, ah hough ^Ihoun shares the view* erroncoui in my 
beliefi tiiat ihc deiheation of the kin^ and later of the 
emperors, was a legal fiction by which ihe impact of the 
will of ihe monarch on city-law was made lighter. Ruler- 
worship was a rel^iotu and political phenomenon.^ It b a 
fact that no HcllcDutic ruler, in iinprctiing hk Will on a 
nominally autonomous city, did this Ui his Qivlne quality. 

Calhoun ccmeludcs his essay with a surve>', snort but 
mtcresllng^ of legal liieralure. Perhaps the moat important 
faci IS mentioned on the last page—that the Greeks dis¬ 
covered and worked out the doctrine of nalural Jaw. 

\'ictii>iL EHajcHaajta 

The iPoliticaJ Maotillff-Plaoan at the Qraaks. By 
W. A. McDo.SAm. Pp. xix - 3 - 30a: pb tg T 31 

lexi figs. Baltimore: Jolim Hopkiru Press, l^ndon: 
ifumf^rey' Milford, 1943. SOS. 

the author says in his preface,' 'fltcfe 15 Still an obvIou^K 
need Lo collect the scattered publkftiions of ilie excavated 
remains of public hiuldbif^ C 4 her than temples, to divide 
ihcm inio lypcs according to their nap And general plan, 
and to cairLuilie ihlt wfth the further informaliun avniLabk 
from ancient litcraEUrc and inscriptions." The rriain object 
of this book is to Supply this need for the ^kkUsiastmifn and 
hm/leutiriim. The archaeological material is sparse* Some 
of the bujIdJngs have tioi hem fully invesiigatfd: interior 
arrangements 'arc often obscurC;, and chronology vague. 
Few jdeiillfieatiDm ate be>''ond all doubt—tliey are cJtm 
upon ihe form of tlie buildings, which makn it very 
easy 10 argue in circles. I^r. Mc|)utuild faces up id all 
theic dllEcSUca, apam no paini to extract useful evidence, 
and draw's hri ouncluiiioas with cAUlion. 

A hbEorical inirDdumioii ii followed by brkf chapters on 
Minoan Crcle, where some of ihc * thcairal areas' were 
probably used for political dclibera tioiis, and on Homeric 
Greece. Ol. IV' deals with genrrral anetisbiy places, and 
Ch- VI council chambers', the shorter inEenoning tUl. V 
with federal leagues and their meeting-places. In IV' and 
VI the evidence b divided into A. lilenn^- and epigraphkal, 
B. extant remains. Under each heading the mnlertal is 
given mainly in iilphabctical order. The arrangemfrit* 
though convenient in iomc w'ays, has some awkward rmjl^ 
too, and is not fully mainEainedr t he division of meeting- 
places according to ihe kind of body which met t here some- 
timed icems to clash with tJie auihor’i mail! purpose of 
stud^-ing architectural typo.. Hie of Pfkne 

is given in Ch. IV' ; arcniteclurally 1 e would hc more at 
home in Ch .VI; whereas the ThersiJium, which according 
to the sdiemc should appear in V, Ls rcseiv-ed for VI. The 
segregation of liEjirrar>' and archaeological cv'idence iomc- 
limes leads lo scrappinrU. Howevert other methods would 
130 doubt have involved 01 her difficulties 5 and Ch. V 1 1 
and Offuluiimj] teducei the matcHal to logical 

ordefr 

Ch. IV, In classical times ihe mgora itself w'a^ no longer 
suitable for Elic general Offiembly. Lb. .McDonald thinks 
that the theatre was used in many cittei, arvd few hod a 
special place like the Pn^Tt at Athena. He examines the 
use of the En>Tc* the thcaEre at Aliicna and the thralrt- at 
Feiroeus as mceting-placcf in successive periods. ^Ve are 
told Ehal Thompson now aAUgtU Period HI of the Fn.yx^ 
with ihe exiant bema and grtat itrEawiing wall, to the time 
of Lyturgus, 

Cfa. V contains little of architectural inLeresb and U 
mauily concerned with dUcuuJng at whal town or in whflt 
sJuttk: the leagua had EbciT Ilea-^quarters. 
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In Ch. \'I at ihe enii of ihe liierao' e%'kl«nc« a 
action deals with Lhe baulrvtrrion as a lepMUiiy for arcluli'es. 

UlTn NfcDaiuiEd olTcrs r rea^cHuibl^ solution of the problems 
connecifd with the use of the hmihatfriim and as 

rccorti ofllces M AiheiUr U wp 6 ij&* mnsl^ktl * new * 

on pp. 157 and t4k)?) 'rhe cALEtlogoo of remaiiu of poulbit 
council ehambenp forms a substantial pan of Ehc whole 
book ' each u dealt with under the hcadlni^s ' situatJOn/ 

* dtscriptson/ ‘ identifleatLon " and * date/ Dr. McDonald 
vigorously defendi the Atneiicans^ Idcntihcalion of the 
iMulmimm at Athens Against ?imrd. A highly ingenious 
but rtmjcctural recomtniction of the boulniiffien at Olynthus 
by Prof. D, M. Robuiwn is given^ on the lines of the ^lilcsian. 

Ch. VJI sumi upj (pdmarily on Ch- VI^ but some other 
soaierial is worked in) under the folloo^ing heading:— 

A. Siluatim. The ^fnr/mnri was aJotosc in or near 

the a^ra^ but ne\'er in the imddJe of the Open space. 

B. The kiMdaii^Tjnn was not necessarily In proponJon 
to the stee of the city—contrast Athexu and Siej™. About 
aG >c ao m. wai remarkably common for a mwcraic-slml 
citv. 

t. T^es &/ pian. There are a nimtbcr of long, narrow 
building^ Stoas (tn'O with pmjecting wingi) or long halls^ 
^fhese arc ooinparatively early; the type tended to be 
abandoned as ihe theatre-form was adapted to roofed 
buildinipi. Dr. McDoruild gi^vs a neconsirucElon of [he 
FkcMkon with a single tow of columns and seats at right 
angfea to the maiit axis (One wonders why detailed treats 
mens of thb building h not given in its place in Ch- V). 
The s<^uatl:<h or broadr rectHUgular linlh are rlsmini^ 
according to the arrangement m their inlerior supports. 
The n and I ' funns are most impOtULOE. In the fonner 
class the OJfd Bmdtutenon at Athens is the oldest example; 
the 'nieRiiiom h an enlarged and elaborate s'erasoR. Dr. 
^fcDonaki does not bclicv^^ with IjctouXt itint thh schetne 
had an Egyptian origin. A^ens {ISw) atKl Mitetus are 
the bat exampla of the T I form. Roofic^ is discussed 
incidentntly on p^ 2GS and elsewhere, but it is not dealt 
with fully* The seatmg is often a matter of conjecture; 
Ajpecially m the older buildings, where it was no doubt 
usually of wood ; a rectilinear iclicme^ following the line 
of the columns in thr [~] typCji. was probably nmre usual 
than eurs'ilinoar^ at any rate until late. There are several 
buildii^s of exceptional plan—the of Thasosi, 

for instance^ which had inlcdor supports forming a full 
peristyle. 

dh Dtimk of deemation and inimor 

E. htnmdag ^ ctmfrufiim and rtpairi. 

F. ^Kondarj U3r4 . In Some hf&uimiina a Stage was added at 
a late dale—the Only addition oecQsary to make the budding 
usable as an odeum. 

G. Cults cimn€(ied mth mr^fing-pkm. 

H. briefly reconsklm the probahllity of the idcniLEcationSf 

and in the labk which foQnwS five degrea ranging frum 
certainty (onJy foiir fall in this category) to Improbability 
are iudicated. A brief general chronologipl survey would 
have been helpful, though lhe table, wnicli b in chtono- 
logical ordcr^ meets the need. In the dimensions 

which he gh'es in tnb tablcp and on which his clasaiEcatrou 
(' broad, ^ ■ square;^” ^ narrow "J 11 based, the author seems 
to me not quite consistent. The dimensions arc usually 
those of the council ebaraber prupw, aj one would expect 
(often of course ihu b lhe whole buiklii^). But In sei-etal 
case*—Athens (Old), Delos (ftoEjfrtrtePwfl:), Calauria, Troy— 
they include a 'vestibule or other subsima^ rooms. Only 
in otte casCj howevetj is the eJosifleation aHccied—the Old 
Bouttuttrion at Athens. 

In Appendix II Dr^ McDonald with caution rupporu 
ThotnpMu^s view that Sjfntdfion and B^yuUuimtm at Athens 
are iyncinyiiious+ 

The phms: are ghi'en as plate* ai the end; the photon, 
which are all the OuLboKs own^ and concentmte on the Usn 
famiiUr rnonumenl^ as flgura in the text. More justice 
could have been done to the photos hy reversing t ha 
arrangement. 

One can s>'mpathisc with the diSculty of spelling and 
troiulkicraiion mentkiced in the preface; but * PljockoB^ 
bqueer* ' CauJciiians 'shouldbe* Caulonians ^ Hyamo^ 
poMs * should be * Hyampolks/ 

It k very much to be hoped that Dr. McDonald will find 


opportuniU' to produce equally thorough and valuable 
siiidki of other rnipoitant types of public building. The 
present w'ort deirfoped from a Ph-D. disscrtatiou done 
under Professor D. Mr Rohmson. 

R. E. W. 

Axistotalistu Papera, !Ravlofld and HaptintAd. By 
Lane Cooper. Pp. li + 3371 New York: Cornell 
University Press, l^don: Humphrey NGlfordp 
1939* 14J. Gfi/l 

Thb valuable book contanis the collected articles and 
review* of Prof, l^me Cooper, wfuebj, with imc ccccption, 
are dated between igid and 1938, The>' are now re¬ 
published * where they^ cari give support to one anotJ^r/ 
after some revrmon and Umb^Ioit. While the unity pf time 
b fx mUsiug, the papers arc bound together hy 

unity of purpose. * To the casual reader it may seem That 
the relation of some papen here Included to the name of 
'^Aristotelian ” may be slight. If the charge b puihedi, I 
con only say that my debt TO Aristotle as a critic and a 
thinker is evident to me iu crery one of them* and that, 
whik the mention of hU name in one or two of them may 
Jock IncidentsJ, not one of them wuuid have taken its shape, 
or had its spirii* if my preoccupatioii with thb auihor* and 
especially with ^ Rheioric and hod not been imetue.' 

[n the papers primaiily concerned with Aristotle, some 
points are dwelt upon with special emphasb. The flrsi of 
these is the permanent value and Bucrideon correctness of 
the main theory^ of the iWiVl. But the treatise must be 
read In eunjunction with the Rh^i^rie^ and the aulhor several 
timei quotes tbb sentence from B>watcri ' He tells tpe, in 
fact, how to corulmct a good play and a gocjd epic, just as 
m the Rhitmc he Iclts one how 10 make a good speech.' 
On the other hand* the view that a profound knowledge of 
Arbtotlc^S general philosophy is required in order to under- 
Stand wliat he says about the drama Is dismissed as untrue. 
(One w^ld tike to know the exact wardiiig of the pre^ 
nouncemciii of Goeihe referred to by Butcher. Surely it 
is true that the critic requires samt insight into A™totJe*a 
acncral philcsopl^.,) Praf. Lane Cooper'a range is w^ide, 
^E extends into Eaiglbh literature rather tlion iEltq Aristo¬ 
telian scholanhip in general. To the phD[»ophers he poinu 
out that tbe Pwfwj can teach them something about Anstatle 
a* a man; and the review* In tbb volume show special 
inEercst in hb life ami pef*onaUl>% The statement of 
Murray that in AibtOTlc^s day * the only living form of 
drama w'as the New Comedy ' b Very figlltly r^uled on 
chronological grounds.. To the clasical scholaix* also* 
there b a word of wamlng, conveyed in the words of Allred 
Ooisci: ' Of late, certain scholars; perhap through a 
natural reactioti againsl the fumiCT idolatri- long accorded 
10 ihc PfltflifJ, have seemed Eo take pleasure in depreciating 
the work.' As ProL l.anc Cooper ha* said elsewhere^ it 
ha* not been underrated cither by the best poets or by 
the heart scholars. Bulchcfb edition b arraigned os being 
responsible for much loose thinkiDg about the Pwficr^ and 
for its dbregard of the Rhttwi£. It* faults are «cn* for 
bistofice, tit the chapter entiiled ' the Ideal Tragic Hero*' 
for Arbtotlc saj* nothing in the text about any tingk 
character dominating the aetkm of a play, l+^d one may 
perhaps add that' ideai' b likewiK a present from Butcher.) 

T^C varkly and interest of thcK papcri, and the precision 
of itylc and treatment* make them wtII wonli * rescuing 
from [he gathering oblivion of thdr separate piibhcation 
as maga^me artwle!i.* Among ibe book* res'iewsi are 
Rosi'i Arisioii^, H. W, SmylJi** Atsfhjle^ StocJcis 

Arist^iiiadsm, Gttdeman'* edition of the Potiks, and 
John Uvirtgitcine Luwn^i Tfcf Read fe Xanadu. 
Cooper'* review is a fine cool draught after that cocktail 
piirty in MonratU.} One puts doViini the book with 
admiration for the author's command of det^L and for the 
good taste which ii hi* autstanding chaiticterbtic. 

On reading such a survey of the work of iw'o or 
decode*, one naturally woDdert what problem* of detaded 
intcTpretatkui remam for the future. I would pomt firai 
to a task which ha* so far been scarcely begon—the 
sideration of the place of the Poetks in AfistOtlc''a develop 
ment. As there are SO many poinii of contact ^tween the 
£^ifj aojd Pothis, It may wcfl be possible 10 de^c whether 
the latter presupposes lhe Eudcioion or Nkomachcan 
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vcnian rtf ihc EtMci, Ot po^bly Oni: earlier chan cithfl'n 
(i) Jafga* has pro\'^ ihat there is a coxiiidcrablc difference, 
aniCHJlitilig to eOotrastH between liie vricvi's CJ^pItiSSed by 
AfistotSe al different sta^a an the method of £lhu^. 
there no trace of some contaponding change ici die sphere 
of TTohim^ ? llic degree of independence which Amcotle 
allot^'s to poctr>^ seems tu be mote comorLant with his later 
poitil of view ; it u SiigniEicant ihat the Stale is so much leb 
out of accounT, and that little is said about the role of poets 
in the general srheme nf education- (12) The imipQnani 
notion of irpocdpEm^ k common to both vCfSiOtU of the 
E 4 hks and to tho Pt?€tkSr The pai^gcs from the iwo £ihk 4 
have been ctowly comparctip for other purposes, by VS'abcr 
in hti book on die Ahgna ITie use of the word 

in the Pottiis should be closely scrutinised fium the same 
point of view. ^\iid if the chronology’ of the logical w'orks 
^Vere more certain, it uvidd be prodtabie to raise similar 
[jruestiom atwoE the relation between ihc . 4 na{)ffwj and the 
Foftkfr 

The use of [he term in Plato ha^ been much dis* 

cuss^r not widiDut rcsullj during the when these 

studies by Prof Lane Cooper Were written. Here also 
there is stifl much scope Ihr research ivith a chranulogical 
purpose. In Pl-atO the term is sometimes, btit not aiwavs, 
linked up the belief in separate Ideas. U'hat can be 
said tn this conneKion of its use in Amtolle? 

Again, it unlikely that Arabic learning hsis yet 

nnade its last contributiem to the Study of the In the 

past^ this matter has been viewed too much in the light of 
mere textual criticism. It b a fact that new discOverieSi 
of importance to the hbtor)' of Greek philosophy and 
medkinc arc still copstantly being made from Arabic 
sourom. *11ie second volume of the Fioi^ Aiahus^ which has 
begun TO appear uiider the edlcoTship of Walter, coniams a 
summary by AJlhrabi of a work on the IMatonk DLilo^es 
by some untnown Greek author prior to the Neo-PI at omits* 
A similar work showing ancicriE opinion about the place of 
the and PiyitkE in Aristotle's system might bo of little 

assbiance m determining the text, hut wcmld be Very 
Welcome and intrrprting, Thoac whOt before the war, 
worked on mediac\'al f^tin versioru of Arhtotle, were 
alw^a^s conscious of bwakiug new ground. It U not absurd 
to hope then new evidence; bearing on die intcrpmadnnt 
if not the text, of the PpfHei i^y still emerge from the sadly 
reduced lihnides of the Continent! D* J- Allan 

Thfl Psychology of Ari^totlii (Colunibia Studio^ in 
PhiLoftopby, 1 )p ByC-! SHtTTi. Pp. 146. NewVork: 
ClDlumbbi Cniversity Press. Lo^ou: £lumphrc>" 
Milfordt ^- 

In expounding ilie psychology" of Arbtotlet ycM may 
catalogue the various psychical powers which he attributes 
to the mature human being; or you may follow the Lde- 
bbtorv of an individual from the time of concept km. showing 
how the varioui powers are acquired in Order; thb method 
will equally well ^how the scope and interrelation of those 
powers, and it has I he merit □fbcmi^ Aristotle’* Owti. Mr. 
Shute'* essay is an exposition of thk tv-pc. Four-fifihi of 
it are simply a descnplion, with plentiful and ac^rate 
reference to the text of Amtotlrx of * what goQ 
life ViLitor>' of an iodividual." There « no criticism of 
Aristetle, nor argirmcrit on ptt^lcmi of tnttrprctaiicin. 

TTie key-note of die essay i* perhaps ihe word * ernTron- 
ment.' hir. Shute describi« his maici purpose as follows: 

* the theme uf the: itnpottanec of the organism’s envireaimEnt* 
which is suggested Sfl the opening chapters on deiTlopancnt, 
swclU to compleie domirumcc of the entire field, so that 
behavHHLT is seen Id be ifUerpreted iqii. by' Aristotle^ or by' 
Sbutc?) entirdy in terms of inieraction betw'eeit the organ¬ 
ism and the rm^iioning world .* 1 am not lurc tl^i 1 under¬ 

stand what axe the author here atuiounm his micntbn of 
grinding, bul I will criticise the plan a* it appears lO me. 
Mr. Shuie li either merely saying * Arktotk rccogm^ the 
imponance of environment ^ (which seems to inriie the 
reply* * I hope he did \ or he k saddling him with a dEhnite 
theory that all ^ behaviour ‘ U ^tennined by' Rivironmcnt— 
a ilkcory which is forei;^ to hiitiT and ceuld not hasT been 
suggested hy anything in the idence of the fourth cenlury 
VJT.. He doc^ indeed seek fOT a single ^tlem ot ' 
havkour *' which may comprehend everything, from the 
JUS—VOL* LJOU. 
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crude movement of ihe simplest animals to the deliberate 
choice of human beings. But it is not clear that he regard 
even the mos'enicnis of animals and children as dtlrmiiittd 
by environment; and in any ease one form of ^ behaviour ' 
is singled out, in the EthLrs^ for speeifll treatment—the 
actiCins done from TrpwiJpEgiE by rational men. Now' It 
cannot be mamkainrel that the treatment be there gi™ is 
either ckar or complete: bur mo%i of ihe ciicicLun passed 
on this dkcussjon Is irrelevant, because ii ativmei fhai AriiiiKlt 
Wifi gmfiinuJ by ihi Mfww# 13/ 

iffiti; and ihai assumpeion is faulty. The whole qucstkin 
ht wel I examined in Loening’s work, Dk ^uKcfmim^Ek/nt 
dfi Afuioieie-s^ it comes id tbb. According to ArUlotle a 
man's character largely depends on what is called hb 
fovToeia of the Gnood; for. once tiiu has been formed And 
fixed, Jiothmg remains but the choice of ineans. 'Ilie fovTwio 
itself is |q a large extent determined by lliC individual's 
innau: capacititi and his environmi?n(, if that i* taken to 
include the Hsoiwis he rcceix'es from hb patenli nnd teachers. 
But the word ‘ determined ^ here corresponds to nothing in 
the Greeks if we lake it to mean ’ formulate,’ then for 
Aristotle it k always reason wh tch the end blindly 

pwinted out by desire. (On thb point, all i^oinmentaton 
Jaave been led astray by [he German scholar ^Valter, who 
was the lirst to argue that the end is not only found, but 
Jiirmulaiity by and whicla is nomen.iC', Mince 

the iirational faculties cannot jud^c,) In describing how 
a ^mvTiMia Is first formed by Ehc loint operation OF lliese 
ratuUieMp Arbiotk sometimes employ's such phra*c^ a* ^^p■ 
yivit, twv ; [hese arouse in the modem 

mind some expectation of a Fruc-WiSI theory^ and we 
^yonder how Artnoth* k golniEr to lind room for ii. The 
truth is that he hJia JlO COJlceptiofV of such a theory, or of a 
world in which event* are absulniely determined b>' causal 
|aw^. In the niodem ditpule, neither of tiae [wo parties 
can Eake shelter behind him. 

The book, then, if 1 understand it rightly, sutTcjn* from 
thb fault in iks main plan. Otherwise there is *nme good 
Stuff, maEwi oceasionally by terbJage. * Funriion' is 
doub[le «9 an indlipensahSe word, and the idea u Greek; 
it wontd be unkind to exclude * beliaviour ^ and ' stimulus'; 
but ' environmental context * can hardly be read wi[huut 
a shudder (what, indeed, can it mean exccp[ ' environ^ 
mental enviramnent"?), and the thought that 'sending u 
instrumental to the stimnlalion of appetence ' uccmi to tall 
for a stimpler and more elegant dress. This vaguellev* in 
terminology Mem* to me at many point* to have airec[ed 
the thoughi and substance of die es?ay, 

D, j. Allan 

Tb4 Social and EkiiOAcmJ'C: Hiiiory oI tliB Hallasiaiic 
World. In three volumes. By M. Rojto^T^EFF. 
Pp, xxivHj- iyyg; PL u-j + fig*. Oxford: 

clarendon Press, 1941. 1051, 

This book li of a standard of scholariiMp whleli can be 
attained in ouf owTi time only by a jelect ferw^ Nev^erthe- 
less the reviewer TcIl, and othr^ will feel, dbappoinied in 
reading it, a quoiiEoJ dbappoirLinient comparable to that 
of an earlier gcncratkon when Theodor Mommsen published 
the fifth sxilume of his llistorj Rome. A SLondard-bearcr of 
new Ideas and methods had changed Ot'er froizi a grajxd 
assauhr which even had political repenrussiorUr to a pain*- 
taking effort to win new foundatioTis. Faust, the master, 
had Idfi Helen of'Froy to win new lands from the immeasur¬ 
able *ea. The soul of the earlier work, it is true, lived on 
in the new achicstnntntM, but only to be felt umlergmund by^ 
sympathetic spiribi. It b truly remarkable that the con¬ 
temporary Fusiorian who is nearest to Momnuen in characier 
and methods hos gone the master's way again. Fdr Frof. 
Hoilo\tze||' this similarly meant a rdum to the research 
outlook of his youth. 

Tht new book therefore dilfers from the author’^s rousing 
publitation* i»ard since he beeamc an exile, and b nearer* 
aldiough superiof, to the elaborate monograph* which 
brought like ^'Oufig Russian scholar hi* first intemational 
dutinciioii. The social and economic i^pitiion*, a* stimu¬ 
lating os they are open to attack, which kdiaractexised the 
authorT refugee penod, his Platonist bchef that cwiLbalion 
can only be created and maintained by a small upper elosa 
which remains continuously cndongcml by barbaric mu* 
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ifiOvefiwpt*?T h^vc hmi rcIcgaiMl lo thf plarc of a mere 
imdcr^round current. A ccmjcr and jufitcr jodgmenT in 
speciaT qucAliaru h the Hmscquencc of thb shift of onphuab; 
but it b to be regretted ihAi Prof. Ronov-ciEir hw not tried 
lo find a new common denominator Do keep hb book to¬ 
gether, and has iVOl made use for ihu purpoae of the certain 
and gencrady acknowtedged refill of modem sodolog>', 
econamiti and phildBopby of bbtorii^ L?irge paru of the 
present work coukl have been pubhihed as speckttbt books 
under separiiic titka- Bui nevertfickss, another analog>' 
lO Mommsen's fifth S'oliinie b that thu work, while perham 
not as Himulating as earlier publications, will probiibly 
be of much longer tisc as a balanced and very often irrcfLJtabSc 
survey of our knowledge. 

The Preface nicfits special notice^ became m it me author 
outlines hb reasons, a frank rwn mtu for excluding 

terlatn regions {mainly Italvp Carthage, the * Barbaiinits' 
of Europe, Mh and Africa, China, India, Parthia, Southern 
Arabia^ Nubia, and Mcroe) from full treatment. Prof. 
Rostcfttzcff then expresses hb intention of writing nclth^ a 
social and cconomk survey nor an essay on ancient 
economics and sociology, hut a purdy historical work. 
But b tbU not a conlt^ietion in terms? Can hbtary be 
written without clear dccUion of an author on xll those 
pcsints of general philosophy of bbtpry, sociolog>' and 
economins which have a bearing on hb sulqect? 

aulhqr'j apokig>' that rcseareh published aflcr the 
middle of iggB was not fully used by him .should not be 
taken too liieraHy. As far as the res-iewer-j own puhlica- 
rioiis for thcac years are concerned, there can be no one who 
has perused thcfii tnorc carefully, ^he plates cooLain much 
that was unpublbhed or dilhculi of access. It b to be 
regretted that the collectioTu are not always indicated, 
especially where coins arc showm. Occasionally poflithu- 
mous coin portraits are sctcctcd without indication {pi. 
X%^III, 3, fli lo); ph VII, lO giw what b probably ihe 
^irait of Denictrluj IT, the son of Demetrius I of ludo- 

Chapter I provides a political sureey bcginnmf with the 
wars of succession filter .^kxandcr^s death down lo the 
balance of power of the cotuolklated Hdlcimtic monarchic 
and their sfrcay, I differ from the author in the empbasb 
be lavs uii the influence of HtCTonymus of Cardia on our 
literary tradilion (p. fl). He under-csliniates, 1 believe, the 
Statesmanship of Alitigonua GonatSS {p- | S f- 1 ' and the 
characier of Ptolemy \l {p. fig). To offer a few factual 
correctioTW, Cassandcf^s succeeding iom were three^ 
Philip IV', Antipatcr and .Alexander \\ not two u ibe 
author indkaien [p, ig)t and there were threcp not two, 
rampaigns of Antjochus IV to Egypt (R-E- SuppL^ art. 

" KonxwiOfi, * agaitat p. fi?)* I fuCy agree W itll the apprabal 
of Demetrius Foliorcctes after I^us {pp. i6 the icco^i' 
tkin of Br-Ct M a turning point ol liisiory (p. ag) and of 
Rome's uifcrtorltv cDomlex in dealiiw with ihe East (p. 53), 
and the elucidation of ihc policy of Antlochiw IV (p. fii) 
and the consequences of Rome's Eastern policy {pp, 7 */ 
Hcrop however^ the healing focca latent in Hellenistic 
society^ w hich w ere neutraltted b>' Roman interference, were 
strongCTp in my oplmoiu than Prof. Rosiov'tzeff assumes. 

Chapter ll giV« a short suney of Greek and Persian 
soemi and econocmic history before AlexaiKicr the Greai^ 
and ii^ it must be confessed, the wcak«t pan of the whole 
bMk. Evidence from ihe limes of Alexander and thoMJ 
after hu death, especially certain passages of the Pscudo- 
Axbtoteltan Econennics.^ ihe Fctosllis tombi and the kettle 
of Gundcstrup, U widely used to lllustnUc on earlier and 
very differetit social and economic pXLiertl. Furthcirnorc* 
the ©lAtTrenoS does not copy the Zeus of Fhklias (p. 76, 
nr, g)_ Whether, too, dies of Athenian tetmdmchuu of a 
normal tvpe were acEually used In pre-Hdlenbiic Egypt 
for coin mucs remains cOfljectural Wllil ihc sequence of 
Athenian dba. can be csEfiblished (pp, Bfif, 1306, tfigiz). 
On the other hand, die author's assessment of the deteriora¬ 
tion in Greek economic life during the Petoponneiian Wax 
arid the Fourth Cleniurv’ l^pp. ^ f.] b indeed cxcdlentr The 
buying power of the Greek ^me mfirketj shrank. The 
imprevement of native cmflxmauship DUlskle Crcccc was 
detrimental to Greek export tnidc^ until a political cxplodon 
produced A more favourable trade bfiJance. 

Chapter HI, on the social and economic world of 


Alexander and hbimnitdiate successors, gives a distiiiguished 
survey of the dl^namic chfiJigcs of ihb eaxlkst Hellenistic 
period. It suffi^ however, from the use of antiquaicd 
economic theories^ Surely it cannot now be deni^ in ihe 
face of the well-known definiiions of the term ' InnatiDn * 
by Lord Kc^-ncs and other conternporsfy' ceonombts, that 
there WBS inflation under Alacandcr the Great (p^ ifis)- 
and intenlbnaJIy to ueglect ihc use of prices and other 
siatbiical data {pp. lafi, tqi, 236 f.. 337 j. >4^^ * 4 ^’ 

14^4) to establbn econmnic trends of internatkmal magni- 
lu^ lx to ignore an acknowledged melhod of present-day 
general econamie hbiory- Thirty ago Fcof, G. Clota 
was the first to make use of thU staibucal appre^ch in 
Hdlenbiic hiitory: for he realised that the economic links 
between the Hellcfibtic coontnes around the Eastern 
Medtlcrranean Sea were at least as close ai [hore bctwicen 
the European Stated of the eighteenth century, in whkh 
field of rewarch this siatBtkal method had long been 
pro\'cd invaiuabler IrnpiovemmiJ in the hgures and their 
rncerpretaiion arc a different matter, and here Prof. 
RoKCft'tielTs opinions arc notcwcirthy, although not alwa^i 
cOEtvmclug, 

Chapter IV forms preciically a separate book on the 
middk besiod of Hellmbrn ^ Cliaplcrs V Roman Inter¬ 
vention^)^ Vt Roman Protectorate and the Beginning 
of Roman Dominaikui^) and VII (' Roman Domination ) 
are shorter. Much pr^resi b Been here, alihough some 
special problems require further dbeussiou. Delos and 
Egypt were not X* far apart as the author {p. 191^ bvt not 
P+ 334) think** hut were both strongly inhuenetd by the 
economic policy of the same Ptolemaic Empire The Goan 
tax system of Wh't nr, loew, goes back, in rny opinion, to 
the i^riod of Ptolcdiaic rule over the bland, and should 
nut be treat^ Kparaiely from Ptolemaic economy (p. 041). 
The reason for the Egvptian ernbany to Rome in S73 n,c. 
wait, in my oninion, rivalry' with Carthage, :^aimt which 
state a new alliance may have appeared useful in ;^JcKand^ta 
after PyTihus^S defeat in SlcUy (p. 393 * S^IeUrtd 

copper coins, in great quantity, arc prperved among im 
^tas^on cedns from iSighanbian and North-weaicm India 
in the FitzwiSliajn Nlusetim, which speaks for a somewl^i 
stranger Seleucid influence in Northern India than the 
author (p. 446, 1430) suMcsts, as do the buliiu of Hellentslic 
type whichhavt recent^ been found near Bci^rts (Jiwm. 
A'jmirnrt. of IntHa^ 194X, HI, 

treatmcTil in these chapters of the dmerent ciasses of the 
Hellenistic popuiaxionsi and their social elashm is especially 
conimcndable. , „ , , 

Chapter VHI could again have been published separaielyv 
WTiat wM new in the Hcllenlsik Age is^ nere described, 
as poxdhlc^ indcpcndcntty of ils regional background. Tins 
means that the outstanding iniemational problems w 
HcElon^ arc treated in full in this ' Summary and Ep4- 
Idgue.' I refer to the questions of the unity of the Hclkrustic 
WDrld+ the social antagonism of the Greeks and naiix'^ m 
the F-ast^ and the class struggle among the Greefe of the 
mother country, with their influence on civilisation^ 
economic probtems of population and capital^ source of 
wealth auo theif explotlaEton, and OU ifiduitr)', trade^ 
bankiag. It b imposaible here to diicim d^ili, but ogain 
it b regncttablc that the author has UOt tried to ptabluh 
something like a xystematk: pattern of HellcnJallC 
afwJ economic life from the more certain of hU facts, which 
he marshals so well in their immediate hbtoricai con- 


1 am, Lu spite of certain riu5gi™gis well jatbfied to have 
ihU book exactly as the author thought fit to publi^ it, 
it II no mean achievement. But may I he allowed to 
conclude with a prayer to the author, whose work and pe^ 
sdiuility, 1 muii confess, in no litdc m«-mxc uMued 

my own devriopment, that hi* end Ec^Km^ 

ojihf Raifwn Empirr^Sk new edition b annoLmced on the dust- 
cover —will not be asstmllatcd to the new model. 

F. M. HttCUIEI-IlKIM 


An Economic Hiaiory ol Athenn tmder RonlM 
DoffliisatioxL, fly^J,DAV. l*p.x«“h30O, New^orki 
Golumbb Vnirerstty PresB, 19^. , 

A pupil of the master Roatovtieff pubruhes hero bn 
boo^ and the way in whkh this monograph sunTya the 
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rcDnomic huiory of Alhciw tram the dtath of Alexander 
the Great to the fifth c^nixiry a-p, doa. honour to bath 
teacher and pupH. Atheoi had been the greatest port of 
the MEdltcrranran Sea during the fifth and fourih centu ries 
Jj.c. A new inscription (B. H. HUl-B. D, Merrittp 
1^44, XEIlp l f.^, the econcHnic importance of which has not 
been fully nciilucd hy ili dwtinguiihcd editor^^ prov^ca even 
that ships" papers were legalEy prtsscribed for the trtjuport 
of the ftAofflf of the allica in Pcriclcan Athena, j^tcr 
AJescanuer the city settles doum to rrap financial benefits 
from itl great pastp and to make a living out of hs rellgioua 
festivals^ its ifutilute^ of education and learning, iL^ export 
of anliquidca and copies of art, and its attraction to aighl- 
A regional economic revival during the Second 
tentuf>' B,ru, and the re\’ival of the Greek East under Nero 
and from Hadrian onwards which prepared the way for ihc 
survdvaJ of Eastertl Roman chilkationp had Offlly' temporary' 
effect. Earlier review^a have rightly pobiied 10 occasional 
shortcomings of the yottng author in hLs treatment of 
ep^raphic* nunusmaiie and statistical questions, and In his 
interpretation of fiiiancial operations. But such lapses do 
not ctdracT from the usefulness of hd book. We can ^fely 
expect Ltiat it will be widely used and that future ediuom 
will follow which will enable the author to make amends 
where neceasarv'. 

F. M. HKtCHTtJliUU 

Tha Fivn Attic Triboa altar KltlilhaiiaB, By W. K. 

PiUTCiiETT. Pp. 39, Baithnore; Johns Hopkins 

The distinguished author of this little trcalisc ItaSr w^th 
admirable restrain^ written a purely epLgraphi«l studyp 
deliberately omitting any inquiry uilo the hisioTical back- 
ground^ Or the mean Ing and consequence of the creafidn 
of the five post-Kleixlhencan tribes. Hid purpose was to 
list as fully as possible tht denies w'hich are known to have 
been assogrted to the new iribeSi and evtmiually tramJerfcd 
from the earlier to the later one. The imponance of such 
an investlga tton ii □hft'ious, but U belter apprnised when one 
remembcix tha t the assignment of she demes 10 she tribrt 
supplies numy a lamimark in the chronoEogy of Helknisiic 
Athens (on wtdcli Dr. Pritchett is an aulboriljf), the rpcon- 
itmciton of the tribal cycles being considerably facililotcd 
by the disco^ eritt of the Amcrtcati scholar. 

It Is a pleasure lO acknowledge ihc indebtedness uridM 
w'htch Dfi- Pritchett has placed Students of Hellcidstic 
history l>y giving one or two examples ot the resulis which 
he has amvfdi at, or which his cLssrrtatloii enables us 10 
reach.^ For iastaiice+ by disproving? Kirchneris assignmci^t 
of the deme of Ankvlc B to Demetrios ( II)p and rcturimw it 
to its original tribe Aig^ (^^ 0 . Pritclictt is able to date 

the archanship -of Archclaos, in complete agreement willi 
the rcquirciiienEs of the kx irr-gwen, to aita.'i b.c- (pp- 9 i 
lo-ii]. Such a dating admirably ^its all the bbtoncal 
data otherwise avaBabl^ and the evidence suggcsti^ one 
of the first years after Athcm" recovery of the Piraeus 
fa^q ax.) and her liberation from Macedon *f; i^rr.j 
t^Oppp. i47"9; Difismooc, Xul t 959 i PP-161^; Pftlchett- 
x\&itt, Cfijim. HtiL 1940, p. lUi). 

In annEhcr scciioii of bis ti^tisc, Dt- Fiitchctl claooTalely 
and convinciiufly argues fur dating to '2^14/3^ h.c^ the cfcatiori 
of Ftolemais, the new tribe * functianing . . . at the end of 
the year* {p. 23). The Buggost-ed supports, taa » 
in its turn confirmed by^ a passage of Plutarch (riraJrp 41 p. 
3; cf. Fine. AJPh 194c. P- J34)* IBthctio Aratuii 
Etatement-^for it is on tbc Jt/fflwjFj that PJiitajch obsi'ifi^y 
drew; ff. Porter's cufnmefilar>% 1937^ „ ioc.—that 

Kun'clcfacs and hlkion prcvenled th^r jcllow-jatizcna 
frofit earning to his aid, haj been distriiascd- lightly ^ 
biased exaggeration, iircSev'ani to the chronology of die 
account. Nevertheless, if we admit ihat Ptolemais was 
functioning at the end of n ;^4,'3l its creation mtist have 
decided upon by the people of Athena scune tune m tM 
course of the year 235/4. ** aPpcais from Plu^h S 

acrenmt this it was precady at mat time — I.C-1 dutmg 
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winter 325/4 fl.c.—that Araius, then irrf-cnriy&s a&riwpiT&ip 
of ihe Achaean League, apo^ed for help from Athena, 
k B therefore only reasonable to sumtisc mat, in order to 
Stress emphatically their refusal to support the cause of 
the League, and to proclaim both iheir pahey of sutw 
scrt'icnce 10 the King of Pg^T^t and their benevdlefit 
neutrality towanis ha hpanan the Athenian leadm 

adi'ocated the creation of the new tribe—and they earried 
the day. It was meani to secure PEolemy"s help gainst 
any possible countcr-oHenfive on ihc part of Antiganus 
Dwn (though the Aihcniaus had alnadj entered into 
ncgotiat4om wiih bim in the summer of 326 b.c. ; tf-. Fine, 
AyPh 1940, pp. 143-4^ and ihe bibliography quolcd 
ig37p p. n, 3)a ^ud represented an indirect counterpart 
to the divine honours once bestowed upon the antaiora 
of ihe new supponcr of AraM5+ 

Admiiiediy, this li noihlng hui a conjecture. None the 
less 1 cannot help fedmg that it gives a new fias'Our lo the 
passage of Plutarch referred lo above, and that the latter'* 
value is thereby ctilianccd. Such an asaumption sufEces 
at any rate to show the relevajfiCC of Dr, prilchelfs uiasterly 
dbucTlaiian to any bniorical Study of Hdlenutic .Athens. 

P. TaEV-ta 

Tha Gr*«k Politf cftl Kapariniic*. Sttidiflft in Honour 
of WilUaian KoUy Prentica. Variol's Ck>NTnj 9 t:- 
TOfti. x+ff53; pL 1+3 maps. Princeton: 

Unh-mity IVfirt. Humphrey'MItfcrfd+ 1941. 

jBj. fij/. 

The present book was conccivcd as a Fcstxhrifi whose 
chaptefs should be " plaiiiied about a central theme'—viz.^ 
die hbior>' of ihe poliucal theory and practice of Greece os 
a uaiiern for our tirntp in order lo furtiter the cause of 
poHdcaJ cducarion and to pionnote the reviviil of Classkal 
Hujmnism. llae essay's of whicli the volume corals were 
obviously wriltcn under the impact of pre-war ideologloi, 
but with a view to resdstmg them^ and tstify to & genuine 
and courageous belief in the principles of freedoiti and 
democriicy^in ihc essence of w'bich one of ihe authors 
contends that even Plato and Aristotle ' fundamcxitally 
bcfiev'cd' (p. i«|l. Noitie the less, totalitariaciiMii+ with its 
ugly apparatus of raedatiim, biood-llscory, etc.* looms largely 
upon ihc writers' horbfon, and has unfortunatrfy left its 
marks upon their essa>'S. Mr^ Pratt rwhtly maintains, for 
instance^ that " neither environmental determinism not 
racial determinism nor even a combination of the two 
provides a wholly adequate expionatinn of ihe Greek 
experience ^ (p^ 9)1. but the force of his argument is con¬ 
siderably weakenE^ hff hil admission a few lines after that 
* the factors of race and cm Lronment are very important ^ 
(pp. 9-io)j and diat historical wrilmg can benefit from a 
knowledge of them,, os though detcntiinista^whacet'er iti 
blend—were not the most dangerous O'bstacic to the proper 
undersiauding of hUtary\ The some pcrilaus sUbcaiEKLOfl 
to totaiitarianisni as a principle of knowledge and a method 
of researcli is evident in Mr, Rd.nmuth"s assumption that 
m Greece " hlood was the nccessaiy basis of culture and 
hence of citim=nship * (p. tlj)j in Sfr- Wallace''s remarks 
on ptaimcd coonamy (p. iSo), and in Mr, Oateses apology 
for Plato and Aristotle o^aimt the cluuge of being among 
the foreninners of " statism * (pp. 193, axs-is; r/. JHS 
1941^0,46). 

IfiH then, the storji' of ancient Greece is here often enlivened, 
but more frequently obscured^ b^- P*rt^” catchwords and 
Tcmiuisccnces of neoent events, two serious shnctcdmiitgs 
mar its cotnp^tion. For auhjcel is treated tj-p^ 

logically and lustlEUCIOnally^ or geographicallyk not witcun 
liie framework of a wholesome hUtorkai narrative and os 
pan of a conLinuous process; in other words, without cv'cr 
stressing the interplay of the forcios at siakc. Hence,, 
inevitablv, scL'cral tedious ovcrla^ini^. For j&staneep the 
story of ll^ebistratus is told twice, mit in the chapter on the 
constitutionai d^dapment of Athens (pp. 30-1) (which* 
incidoiLally, belrays an ohnost blind faith in the accuracy' 
and credibmiy of the Aih. PoL even for the early history of 
Attica prior to Solon’t archonship], and secondly in the 
chapter on Tyramiy (pp. B7-9), where ihe account, curiously 
imertrd after the d5a>t on Athens, the Delian League and 
Ij^parta, StPpv a| the end of the sixth century, no reference 
theteibre l^ng made to later tyTonts—r.j.* Jason and 
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Alexander df Phtrfli; so far m the Pctnponji«iaii 

tyrani’i of the third centurj' are edntemed, »mc of the 
K^rDiiitd is colored by Prtf, rlnc^s earonenE chapler cm the 
Ant%oiudB. And, when all allo^^Eice h made ibr fin^om 
df opiniod, ihe genfraJ reader to whom this book with no 
Greek U chtclly dexllcatcd wall probably be puizled as he 
coinei MCrms diETertfit explanatioru of the same exenti 
tf.g., ihc origin of the Spa^an dual monarchy^ pp. 19 and 
05—Or the cO!iscqucnec5 of the Rotnan invasion of Gtoece— 
pp, 108 and 146; and ^ J, Swain^ Amr Hui.Riv. 1942, 

5 cLvn. p.a^K ^ ^ 

'rhe thread of eontbluity U thus broken—atld the story 
of the founh ecniury s.c. is ahogetber omitied. The 
chapter on Sparta surreys her poliueat and oMtslillltlonal 
hUtory from ' Lyeurgus ^ until the Roman conquest, but 
the Peloponnesian Lca^e ii dwelt upon only In the e^y 
on the Leagues, while the iiory^ of the Fieloponnenian war is 
nsidunted separately* and at an eartkr stagcj in the chapter 
on the Delian LeaguCr Similarly the Hs^alries belween 
CSeomcnK and AjratU6 or between Xabu and PhLlopocmcii 
are dealt with before the reader is told what the Achaean 
Confederacy aiwi the Kktgdoni of Macedtm stood for, and 
why they were opposed to the sodsl rctxilutioii. 

Save for Prof. .Vferitt's masterly essay on fifEh-ccniur>' 
Athens—which rein not only on reoent ^igraphical 
discoveries, but also on sound hbioiical judgment {cf. 
CIjus. Phil. 1943, XXXVIIL p. S39h and prCwCS once more 
that epigraphy rmyit be Enstnimental in wTiting history but 
cannnt be a sitbattiute for it—the reader will on the whole 
be more appreciative of ihc chapters on the HcHeiuidc Age. 
Here the authors^ task was eadcr. Ttie structural sim- 
laritiis af the sEatcs of ihc S^udccsaoTs admit of typological 
treatment with far more sadsfaetory results than does the 
iuitory of classical Greece, The analogy bctiveen dasncall 
and Hetknisde peninsular Greece is^ bowc^Tr, closer than 
it appears ftom the present book- Neither history^ be 
properly expounded if it ii injcasured by the yatdslkk of 
natmnai unity and made depeitdcnt on the welding of a 
nacton into a whole. 1^ as the authors of this book scent 
to suppose, the political experience of Greece is found 
wuntlng becauit no national vnisy wtu e^'er achieved— 
either from within by way of impeimlisin or fedeeaKlsm, or 
frarrt without b>' the tb«r force of ihe Kirtm of Macedon— 
then the reader is mbled ifilo bclic^'ing uiai the stor^' of 
Greece is nothing but the sEor>' of a failure. SVete thmgi 
looked at fruni a slightlv different angle, and if a new 
approach were attempicd, it would prov^ easier to bring 
home the tessan of Crocee, and * to prwkle understanding 
of the present * by means of a ' historical itKtuiry' into the 
post' fp- I ll- It is merely wtlh a view to rrarhlng t^l 
essential goal In a more satisfaclory w'ay, and to improving 
the present book for the ci'entual new wlition which ii 
fully dcMn^es* that I append the fcl Envying remarks on points 
ordetoiL - 1 .* 

la 3 Plato hImseJf 243 e^-4 b; tput. \ IT, 323 b) 

proves that Socrates was not senicn^ by; a debased 
democracy acting in a spirit of recriminatlau.' P- fes It 
11 Tcsisottably certain lhat ^PyTtacus did aei come from 
Athens/ Fr 99- DcniOBtherwa may have * aTOod for the 
self-fwcmment and self-sufficiency' of the dty-state,’ but 
he was none the less the only Greek who (^nsciously pre^ 
pared and siroTie fur a Lca^c of Greek regamal siaioSj, not 
merely of city'Sfates, thereby as'oiding the dnngcn both of 
particularism and foreign intervention. F, 103: 'Hsc 
c^'idence for the working of the Aetaliait League In 

lV/. E. Schweigeri* //«/. Vlll* pp. 5 ff ) might 

ha%'e been usefully rmrdcd. F. in: Isocrates never 
* made a tripariite divhion of mankind by' consideriiig ffie 
Nlac^onlarts . . . worthy of participation arvd of leader- 
ihip in PanhclEenic action.* F. i^o: Mr. Gomme 
LvII, 1943, p- 46) has already commenicd on the slahs 
mcui that ' men + + - like L^'iander and Ckatchus were 
rccogCLb^ 3 & gods by dicir own ciiici * [and fj* Dc Sancll^ 
Riv. Fif. iqqo, XVllI, pp. ^ 10 . 13; RobinlOti. 

AJPh J943, LXiVV p, 59^). P. 133: 'llic theory of 
Antigonos Gonatas^a rccovciy of the Ftrinau between 273 
and aBy i.c. {Professor Fine happily reverts |o the citbi- 
piuRii opbiiQ for date of ihe archonship of Peiihldcmos; 
cf. Tom, C.R. 1942, LVr. P* B5; Connack, JHS 1^1, p^ ^t | 
Woodward, id. 1943, p, 87 J is nolhing hul a conjecture 


Dinsmoor, AtL AffL IMir tp 39 f pP- 36-8); the fact wOs 
questioned by Dc Sanett^ the year by Meriit and Pritchett, 
who proposed 2B1 ,'o {Chmn, HAL Ath. 1940, p. 93% Pr 145' 
The chtonolt^ of Pencus'i death (165 i.c.) w-as challenged 
byBcJoch {if,. 4 jPh 19^, p. 140). 1B5: 1 see no evidence 

for holding that ' deificHtion of the rukr , . . had been 
employed as a political device to legalbc absoEutism even 
bclorer ihc time of Alexander.* Fkifkaiion of heroo imd 
suptemien like Hcraclca had nothing to do with politics. 
E*p, 173 ff.: Mr, lilarie’s very full dUcusaion of the political 
Status of the ciliM Of .Asia Minor rests on the assumptioiiH 
which no one denies, that they were ' free and mdependentj' 
but evades the real issue at stake, formally and the 

only essential point, though of no great hut^ncsl relcr'ance— 
namely^ whether they' were Jfefits- fOn the sltarp 

discrimination * between tbe kgaJ status - - * and the 
sltualion see Rostovtzeffr AgCf^ III, 1343.^ 

n. 15^ and ^ my opinion not refuted by- Tarn, 

JRS 1941, > 5 CXL p- ihy.) Now, in spite of the author's 
afgumenis and hb cETort to identify indcperwlencc and 
sovereignty* I feel the widcuce he pimuccs and the Vsmking 
analogy * of the Communes of the Middle Ages—the Italian 
Communes, al any raie^f^Joncs, Gr«it Ci^, I94t>, p. 310: 

Salvaiorelli, .4 Gmm /fotary cf PP-.^^ 3 r 6 t 

ao4 ffr) suffice to disprove the tuM^’ of the lovsTfi^ft^ of 
tJie cities wntbin any of die Helleiiisiit kingdoms—with the 
exception^ of courie, of such cities os Selcucia in Pieria, 
for msiancOp since the summer of 109 a-c. [cf. B. Bikermoji, 
fe-, FfriL 1939, LXA; p. ^hosc sovereignty w^ 

expressly granted and ofEcially reco^Eibed by the inonarchs 
themsdves. * , t ^ 

P, 190: That Aristotle ^probably left Macedon before 
the death of Philip * is both unlikely and not proven (fj. 
W, Jaegtrj jfrijrtrifr, Italian iranjlatum, 1935? PP- 4^1 ffJ- 
Pp, I ga, 239: The reference to Sir Etnest Barker reads nte 
a forlunafc aniicipalion w'hich eventually came true. 

p, Tflivxs 

Fofiticnl BetugoaH fa Ancient Groaca. By E. BAUor.a, 
mih the collaboraiion of F. M. HEitttEurEnt- Fp, 
Kvi + 134. Johannesburg- Wtwalcrsrond Unii'er- 
siiy Press, 1943. 7/. -Sif. , , 

TtkC iubject B Mccwiiiigly lopical. jVnd the autbora 
have dealt wnth it fairly and accurately. ITwy have studi- 
oualy * taken core . . . not lo inierprel the ev;idencc of 
ancient sources in the light of modem events' (p. xv)* 
though here and there pp- ^3i“43 have inten- 
tiort^iy hinted at some striking modem anaiogies, imd they 
hare collected a notable amount of evidence, to which they 
have added full rcfercacei tCi ihe labours of modem ich^rt. 
It is question-able* however, whether they have completely 
succeeded in thdr task, which WM twofold. 1 heir oini 
to dtlcrmine * the legal ^pecu * {p, 105* n. loi) of the 
refugee problem in ancient Greece from e. Sexs to c. 300 b-c., 
and to give a historical iurve>' of it, covering both the 
reasons fur the existence of a refugee pnjbtem, and the ways 
devised by ihc Greek city-iiate^^hi^" Athens, fur hpo^ 
h hardly mcnlioncd—lo cope wilh it and, when p^ibw, 
10 solve it. But the treatise as a whole is inasred hy El^ 
lack of a correct dehniuon of the WO^ * refugee, though 
f quite ngree ihat the lerzn h almost inrapable of prceiae 

'^^nhe^mk term Tvyit, and its English rtmdermg^ indieale 
a manifold juridical status, which the authors deal with 
almuJtancoanly^ to the detriment of legal correem™ and 
cIcameH of ircamient. "Ihey share in the opma^ 

(foreibly pTCscnicd in Kalsrucdt'a StaattgibUi tmd 

which they often rely, and in P^ohs St^ 
di dinil0 attiat, Florence, 1930, which tliC>' regrettably 
igtiurc) that there vb-oi a d^bEe dmylo, or rather thai 
“ there was a change in the legal meaning of toyoy between 
I>aco and Aristotle " (p. 91/n. 22; tf. p. 60, n. 236, and 
p, E5), the same word meaning both outlawry' and ^tmpor- 
ar%') pm-ation of ci%ut rights. Furthermore, they claim— 
r^htlv—that both categoric* of atimoi cin» in h&x 
be eaElcd refugea^ But there were many more refugees 
who were neither outlaws HOT aifsn^U a* the SUl hnrt then> 
seKti do not faQ to rocmd; fur iiwtaiiccT ihc \Tciin ?3 of 
ortracisin [ihe origin!i of which, Incidentally, they are 
probably wrong in tODnecting wilh ihe Icgisiatmrt « 
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Clcuthenas aRaiitst tlie view cf Dt San-cliSp Bclach and 
KfthiiTetti; Rh?. Star, 1^35, p. 43&). B« 93 dr^ 

dcfaulcctt—chiefly Vi-ith regard to pa^Tocxit of finea And 
taxes — ^ politiciil ofTendcri f>T opponents of the party at i!ae 
wheel, all those who were brought to trial and decided to 
a\'oid serving the sentence^ or who feared prosecution—aJI 
thoier then, who preferred la leave their country on politieal 
or SenU^polllical grounds, and whtHti KAhl^tedt lightly 
calls * Pscudo^t^oGtS ^ {Siajiisj(thi£ti pp. 91 \i\), arc aiw 
' refugees/ 1 will sAy more: the same man, especially 
if he IS a politiciati^ can be a refugee twice or more in Im 
iifeitme for diRcrent rca^ns. Demosthenes, for instAnee, 
WAS an insolvent debtor, and accordingly afLer 

his triAi in the Harpalus case [d/Am. 1936, pp, fb] I a 
year later, After the defeat at Crannon and ihc dtsbandment 
of the AtheniAn. democracy', he tried to Mde by default 
ihe capita] sentence pronounced against him and the other 
leadci^ at the request of AntijpAier and on the pTOpOial of 
liemadcs De Sanctis, Turing igr^* 

pp, 7 fT ). {1 purp€S^Jy refer to Dcmoithenes, for the Authors 
hasefAiJed to metitiou hk case,) 

TheseexAmplea, 1 fear,suifke to prove tliAt—strictly spCAh- 
in|5—no single, clear juridicAl principle undctlay the fact tl^tn 
and cxplaim the reason why, sonic one was A * refugee — 
unlcsA, of counc, he was AssAufud 1 i,^., formally senienccd to 
outiawiTi'j and thereby ceased to be a membCT of the com¬ 
munity. So were the fyiswtratidae, and more generally all 
those who were Accused of striving after t>Tanny (tyranny 
being, in theoiTi', the pure and simple negation of any 
form nf government); those, too, who Were sentenced cit 
abs^ia for treasonable hchaviour—Tliieniialoc3«j and 
Arthmios of Zcl-ria (thoi^h the latter certainly did not 
intend, u the authon maintain on p. ao, ^ to arouM 
Against Atheni," if he was working in connexion wim the 
party of I'hetnisEOcId). But, when oncc the outlawed 
Athenians were outcast from the co^iunity, they Were no 
longer—df jurf, at any ratc^* pqltdca! refugm.^ For iIm 
lallf^'^ existence is legally justifiahlc and justified only m 
so far Aj tiiey do not violate the TfUgiaus principlo on which 
A community reaw. 'Ibu point the auihors make out only 
cursorily when they deal 5^) with ihc unwillingni^ of 
the city to grant i^ht of citizenship to refugees, and of me 
refugees on their part Itl merge into the community which 
has provision Ally granted iheni asylum and Reiter. ^ 
believe the indiscrifninAle identity of [he leJigkrtJS and the 
political principle is Ad essential feature of the Greek city- 
state, and gh'cs the key to the proper luldersta-nding of any 
problem relating to public I aw, and accordingly to the refugee 
problem aj wdL This also helps to explairt; why scv^al 
resident aHens WCrc brcHighl to trial, and why many then 
became de/a{i& * refugees ’ (Anaxagoras, DiagtirAS etc.}. Pint 
on account ofwhAt th^ authors term * non-policical offencw 
(p* x9), but on grounds of * impieiy i.r.* as pUbUc mem±« 
and olotten for the overthrow of ibc city. 1 tt 

significant that in this connexHin the Authors ihould 
mentloti ibe trial of Socrates, nor quote the revTaiutK 
passAge of Plah^ ApoL, 37 c (cf- Kiihrstedt, P- *^V 

(neither do ihcy refer on p. 104^ n. B5, tn n- Derennes 
imporiant bookA if iiHpUtd, Li^ge-FafH, 

On Lhesr foundarions, and on these adone, can the refugee 
pmfalcEn rcst^ And only along similar lines cAlt it, I sul^lt^ 
be properly invcst^Alcd^ HcncC ihc mcasurei taken ^tn 
against the AlcmacOnidj and the would'bc tj’^nts | which 
the audiDirv relate at great length, thereby displayi^ an. 
almost blind faith in the traditional account and the 
tiAdiiEonnl chronology) att^, properly speakingi outode thi^ 
province and ihe scope of thdr book* for ibey Arc 
measures of self-defence which have vm' little 

indeed Eo do with the rcfuijee quotion as sucln Hcn^ it 
is not, on the oEhcr hand, surpristElg that * 
txika during the golden age of Athens ' should be sma^ 
(P- I9}i ^ sound, united and victorious cominiinaty need 
not expel its opponcnii from its midsti.^ but rath^ trie* to 
ctMiYcn ihcm, as WAS the case with Cimon (wh™ Tetall 
the sLuEhurs fail to record on p. 59) and pOisthly with ihui^^- 
didcs the son of Mclcsiai^thwgh the fifth <^EUry w-u aI» 
the age of the OBtracUm, an jiutnimcni of jusuce which m 
mv opinion was far from deserving cite fubotite priii» 
sh^'er^ upon it by the author* (pp^ IS “ 

only natural that the number of rcrugert should be bound 


to increase from the beginnings of the fourth century 
onwards, once ihe split inside the Athenian community 
became unbridgeable^ dcspiic the amnesty of 403 and the 
loyalty of E}^e repatriated demociati (in this conneEioti one 
mhscs a reference to Conon and his follawers). 

This is enough to discard the authors’ paradoxical con¬ 
tention (pp. 6Bfr., 81--3) tllAI only Alexander the Great in 
3^ might have been Or FlaminintlS tmi eventually able ' to 
put an end to the evil practice in Hellas of oullawin^ the 
political enemy' (p^ Si). AteKander's atid flamfninus^s 
measures failed both in theory And in pracEicc, for nni 
only did she cities refuse to submit to the will of Ehe Ntacc- 
donian kin^ and to arc|uhescc In the obliteratiori ot the 
essential prmciplcs of thar roxporatc existence^ but Ehe svew 
rulers did in fact enhance the number of refugees, depotiees 
and people sold OH the slave-markets. Of course, while 
the number of exile* increased, ibc sufferings of exile 
decreased* as the Authon quiEC correctly assume (p. 40); 
but a literature de txitia cOUid arliC, and harp on the theme 
that citftTt jNiina is not intolerable, only -when people 
came to realise thAE+ unlike Andocidei or Soerates, they 
could tsf^f paffiar Such a distinction between p&iij and 
patria tiie Greeks, roughly speaking, did not arrive at before 
the age of FIaio. Hence, for Ehe readea-of ihe present book^ 
ayor^Eick whereby to deleiinine the validiEy of the thcorioi 
put forth by the AUthor*^ and the correelncss of EJicir method 
of approach^ 

r, TltEVUS 

ThucjdJdDA, Tho SlBtorj ol the P «1 OpO^fiiiOAiail 
War, udltAd fa trauHlation. By Sir M. W. LlVlNO- 
Pp. xsxi + 400. l map* Oxford: Univer¬ 
sity Press i'rhe ^Voftd^i Clasrici), 1^3- p. 

Thi* bonk is the Jong-aw^l Ecd fulhimcni of an old promise. 
A few STar* ago, in the introduction to hU poruaii of So^oUs 
(Oxforil, Clarendon Press, 1938, pp. Vi-vU), Sir Bichard 
iiringstono staled ha bdief thAi an important duty nf 
classical Scholar* was ' to provide . . . annotaied Englbh 
e^llons of these Greek and Latin w'OrLs whkii should be 
the common property of educated people/ And hinted At 
the forthcomitig publication of hi* selccrions from riAto 
and 'rhun^dides. Ht* Hatonic anthology ramc Out in 
1940 {cj* jHS E34E^ pp. The annotated edition of 

■‘fhiicydidcs followed in due course. 

it WAS perhaps nAtoral that the re-reading of Flnto And 
"J'hucydidca in lime of war should lead one whose chtef 
concern lay wiEh cducaiion rather thiin with scholarship to 
cmpltastve^and oriert, indeed, to ov'cr-emphasisc—the 
topical Jty of his authors; htnee the ma ny analogTessuggesied 
b>‘ the shifting trend of recent evetit* and som^imes marred 
by ihc writer's personal prejudices. But whether the 
general reader to whom Inc proeiii booklet ts chiefly 
dedicated will fed stimulAlcd and won EO the cailSC of 
classical humanbm liv* being told ihat Alribiudc* was ^ a 
qubling' (pp. KX; n+ 4}, and that Andocide* WAa ^ A 

vofl Papen of oniiquliy ' (p. n. 1), secixu doublful. 

More probably he would welcome sober and AecurAle 
informal ion (which he seldom derit^ from the present 
book) on Ehe events Thurtdides rdatf*,* in place of the 
mhleading suggestiDn that the hlsEorian^ji ac^uni of cv™ti 
and his observations on them are all true in an absolute 
sense. 

CTawlr>‘^s iranAlAlton has been pEencrally foll^ed, 
though carefully revised; but * the brilliant rendering of 


t Whoever may hAV'e been irsponsiblc for the Mehmit 
ma^saeire (and Prof. Dc SAl^CttS, 5 pprie dri Gren’, 11 , p. 306^ has 
unhcritatingly indkled Nkia*), ll h, for instance, scarcely 
accuralc to i*y fp. ^73* n. ij tbai ' the motkm was pro¬ 
posed ... by Aleibiadcfl^’^ for (puc-r J. HAlxfeld> Alcibutdr, 
1940^ p. E2€, n. 1) [he onlv evidence 1 am able to deiect 
[namely, Plut.^ Alt., 16, 3) i* valueless, since FlutAtch drew 
on so unieliablc A source as Andocida' (or, in AecOrdAn.ee 
with the cwiMiiffTu fJiflW, ■ptcudn^^Vndocides'') pamphlet 
Against Akibiades. It is cquAlly mblcoding to slate (unlike 
both 'IhuQndida and the bistorisni, ancient and modem, 
of the Fcloponnedon War) that' Fear brought and that 
the confiict wo* * undcriicd by any of the combAtAtiEX ' 
(pp. xrili-xix), Ev'en .Aristophanes knew better than tllal^ 
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the Funeral Speech ^ ts dnie lo Sir Alfred Zinunmn and ' the 
traiulatioii oF tlic anal™ of Lhc retool atipnai^ spiiit (iil, 
S 3 -- 1 ) and of the Kfdtil Diabgue ^ \i the Editors (p, v). 
SoiTve will perhaps complain that the dckilons ore too 
druliCr RcaAm 'living In a rc^alutioii' art especially 
likely to misi the account of tfaje emp JT /cat of 41 s b.c-^ here 
omiitcd {like the whole of Book VITI) on tne debatabte 
ernund that it ii Mhc ileaat intcrealhig pan of his 
didcs'J history' (p. 3 ,^); and a rt^der unfaunlhaT with 
the contradictory tradiUDiu on Thuerjididp' life may be 
eonfuied by the dogirraiic staiemcnt op p. iv that he died 
in Thrace aboiil 3 ^ ja^c.^' when he find* expressed else¬ 
where the CBofwttfBW ^vik ^ai the hisl-orian * died wiihin a 
few- year? of his return from exile' (p- xii). 

'rtc present edicor tighlly suggests that one Ehould read 
the history of the Pdoponocaian War chiefly ' in order 10 
meet Thue>-dides ' (p- xv)—Hegel said somcthins strikingly 
shnitaTp though more profbun«l, long 3g<H=-and he detects 

* one reason of ihc greaincu ^ nf his work hi the fiKi ' that 
in wriimg the tragedy of Athens he was also wnnng the 
tragedy of his own life ‘ (p. lutxi). But why did ' ihe 
tragedy of Athens ^ become ^ the tragedy ' of Thucydides' 
life? An ediEor^s laik should* in my view, alio include an 
attempt at rccopstriLCLing: the llfc-stary' of the author out of 
the lilc-itory of his bonk* and should stress the dbharmonlcSv 
contradictions and changes of aiiitude within Thucydides' 
mind which the critical anahltil of the dllfcrent layers of 
his work* with ihetr divergences of judgment and emphasis, 
serves to discover. Unhappily^ there is no trace of such an 
clfbri cither In Sir Rkhard^s introduction or in his inEcr- 
spcTscd comments (except for one solha^^ remark on p. 1 aS, 
n. r* d j>rD^/ of iL ^ % which reminds the reader that 

* this scnicnce ' — apparently, then+ noi mim the whole of 
Pericles' last speech — ^ must ha\-e been written after ihc 
disastrous end oF the warITie generaj reader will 
thcreTore fall to realise how and when Tl3uc>'dldes gradui^y 
came to modiry his views on Athenian home and foreign 
polic>% or 10 undcrslAnd what place the Mdtan Dlalc^uc 
Koid .1 in the histoiiati's intdlcetual and moral development. 

Any reader, however, who has some acquaintance with 
the chronology of the compoilikkrt of Thucydida’ hhiory 
and lecdgnlsei it as ^-irtuaily certain that the Dialogue was 
written aficr the ealastrophe of 4i>4 S,C,i ^‘ill be imablc to 
share Sir Richard's bdJw that the aged historian, in the 
blttcmc^ of hii disappainiment and at the acme of hb 
maturity', stdl maintained the nDn^ommiiial attitude of 
making ^ no comments * and passing *no moTal judgemmis ® 
fpp. « 3 tviij, xxx]- Such a reader wilt also be better ahje to 
bridge ibe gap whkh seemingly ^^waj between Thucydides" 
condemnation of Athctu'ImpejiaJbm in the Melian Diatoguc 
and the posthumous prabc of her greatnes in Pericles^ 
Functa I Speech. Of Ehe two icada^ 1 he \ aticr will probably 
gain a deeper inright into the mind of ThucyTiid.es* aim 
derive from hts book* whether he be able or nol to read it 
in Greek, greater enjojTncnt and morr profound instruetion. 

Qn reading Sir RichardV selections^ one b often under 
the unprcssitHi that he has deliberately dbregarded die 
efforts of a whole generation of scholars to scemt a fairer 
appraisal of llmrydidcs' hbtory^ by anempiing the recom 
smictkui of hb mental development. M■o^eove^l^ he Mins 
to have Jntentiimally relapsed into an attimdc of indis¬ 
criminate admiration for the exemplary greatne^ of the 
hblariarL* bliiKl acceptance of hb so-calkd * scientific ^ 
principles 331 p and boundleu praise: of hb tenets^ an 
attitude wh-tch was fairly widespread in the last decades of 
the nineteenih centurv* when it marred both a right corn- 
ptehension of 'ffLUcydidci and the possibility of folkming 
the trend of dev'elopment of Gncek historical vniting. Tlae 
coiutant use of often rmilcadln^ or biased mndem analogka 
(which has not even the mem of being a no^Tlt}’, for it 
looks like the rcvTi'aJ of Otic of ihc mo^ pCTVcne pr^doa of 
Mommsen and Jm disciples} point* iil the tame direction. 
This b likely to pmve (^or^ Dr. Joail) m retrograde *1^ and 
prejudicial to the cause which Sir Richard has Itrlycn *0 
hard to promote. We all feel that clasiieal humauhm il 
essential |p the education of modem mjui. But We also 
foc4 1 think* that no conception of liumonixm is likely to 
command anybody's allegbnre to-day (least of all the 
allegiance of the Creeklcsi reader) if it fosters a humanism 
divnmd from history, "'rhe common man will be uitmaied 


in 'rhunydides not because of any- superfidaT topirabti* 
because on reading him be meets" qubling* * and ' cv-acuce*' 
(p. xx}* but bocauHT he can draw upon hiin u a Kiuree for 
a better understanding of the past* and deri^x: enjoymeni 
from hb achk^’cment as a timeless wxirk of art. Only in so 
far 05 he ottalns a measure of hoEb historical Intel t^cncc aiui 
literary appreciation can ibc general reader oecome a 
coitvort to the cause of humanistn and classical education. 
And only in so for os ihe>' aim at such a gool* and Jielp 10 
reach Ie, will Sir Ridrtard Livingstone's untiring efforts 
prove not only meritorious* bui acluolly eflcclhT ^ in a world 
adrift.^ 

P. Treves 

Gtwk Intorprolation*. By 'f, B. L. Pp. 

viil+isfi; pi- S, Mancheitei: University Press, 
IC143. 5 *. 

One might be templed to praise Prerf". Webster's book as 
a pleasant collection of biillbntly written cssavi on Greek 
poelr>' and liieTaturcfrom Homexto Viigirs fX^riwicos 
and to dbmU* it without much comment. Vet, at the 
present juncture and amid a heated debate oti the rcl^'anee 
of classical huinanwn. and the best way of approaching 
I cannot help feeling that Prof. Webster's metbod and pur¬ 
pose doerve fuller tieatmeiar, and justify a lengthy dl^- 
eimkm. llic * method' which he propounds * for the 
reaching of Greek in English ' is " det^cd comniiCnilaiy' on 
fcprcscniaiive passages of Greek _ hEcralure set in the 
peculiar background of history'" {p, tt) . Such a method con¬ 
ceals, 1 am afraid^ the hartlly escapable danger of inter- 
imngling and confusing two different probJenw—namely, 
ihc problem of the relevance of poetry* bo ii Greek or other- 
wl« in more general terms, the problem of the lime- 
Jmaives of a work of am), and the narrawer problem of the 
liistorical background against which a work of art aro*e^ 
But a work of wt, alihongh it is a historical phenomenon, 
and therefore conditioned oy history', can never be explained 
away merely as a by-product or the nnult and rcncctsun 
orhiStOEical en^-irOnment, And Prof, WchaiEr, much as he 
ahOM'S bimsdf aware of this danger of confu^on, nc^'crthe- 
Icsa often fails a vkrtim to il For insEancCd he seeins to 
realise ihe necessity' of dialectical disiifictlun between 
EcmpciniJtty and timdeasness in ait when he rightly atresses 
' the immcdiaie, burnmg beauty ^ of Homer's poetry * ahm-e 
all , i * historical interest' i^i r/. p. 133); buE he 
apparently aharm in the naturalistic conception a^_ in 
the matenalistic view of art—the theory of art as imita- 
dorL, be lE of naiure or life* arul the theory of art OS reflection 
of a partioiliT period and social set-up—when he mbiakes 
* Simonides' pictiire of Danae and Pers^ ' for the ' Erue ' 
to life picture ' of any mother sailing w ith her baby ^ 
stormy sea,* and when he comments on ^ the picture of the 
young Pelops alone bv the Sea . . i tmnslaled inio (he daily 
life of Pindar's world ' [p. 41), m ibouch Pindar^i episode 
were admirable only tn *0 far as it can chum to te a niston- 
cally accurate work of art of the ^th century m.c,* and 
suscepEible of any temporal tomparison and co™otatiom 
Such a faulity eonceptian is specially apparent in the last 
chapICT on Virgil, whose art and cljaracEer*—y.g-. Dido- 
f^r WebiEer dacrilws as merely conflated out of a histoncal 
jettingTand whose theory of" imimtion? though mdsputably 
valid, and even useful within the province* of jouw 
criticism aivd literary technique:, no student of ptwEiy will 
ever regard etlhcr as the fount of Virgil's itupiration or a* 
ihe guide to the understanding of hb art- 

Prof. Wclntcf himself must have oflen felt Ehe constraint 
of Ida * method,' for In ses'cral chapters he doea not ^Icct 
a passage to comment upon which would then lead him EO 
a survey of the historical background* but akdchc* a phase 
of histo^* MKneUincs with manly or no reference to the ait 
oc literature of that age. The contradiction Inherent m 
the method ii made especially cV'idenl by the authors 
aitmipt to force Pindar, Simnmdra and Acschylu* into Uk 
fromewurk of the detci^ptkin of Hiero^i court* though 
Prof. Wetftlcr elsewhere ireais tragedy a* a dcinomiic, 
and topically Athenian form of art _(p. 465 by die way* 
another remnckablc instance of hb acci^l^ce of the 
materialistic conception of art). Iboc cntldans will, I 
ihink, suffice 10 sbow the inodequaCT of any soit of Geitn^ 
or Gerraan-likc Mp^chfTig&^hkhtt {t/. J, \'0g1, Gnam^, XL 
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1535, 300 f,J, frfinni whicli Prof. SVcbsftr probably borrowed 
the aebcnie of hb liltk book^ to solve the problem of h<Wi' lo 
write properly—I hbtoriiLaily—ihr libiory of an art or of 

a lUeratorc. , , t 

Wlaethijr, to quote Prof Webster S ovm words {€.R. LI, 
*3'37i' p- *^5)p * of documentation - . . b a retrograde 
step,* 1 do not ventunr to assess. But in a book whith is 
alsOr and perhaps primarilyt intended for the genial 
reader, one should as'ojd indulging in boldly subjective 
sLaictnenis which, monav^w, seeta 10 rest on very slender 
foucKiaiions. To date the commcnccmeni of ihe Pelopon¬ 
nesian War to 433 B.c. (p. 45) is probably a misprint. 
'ITic misplaced reference lo Crcon's decision to spare 
Tsmene (p. 47; r/. Mt. 771} pethafB ^ 

e^ittCSStVC compresaion in summarbing I he plot of the play. 
Iktl no estplanation It suggested for dating; Sophoeles 
.‘bitij^ont to 443 (P- 4 S)> of VVebiter's own cautjowess 

in his fnfrodufii^rt to SophKtrJ PP" 

while in a book with which Prof. TVctiaier himself h familifir 
and of which he has shown himself very apprcciadi^ (fj ■ 
E53P, tJlJ, pp. 121-a). Perrotta (S<^foc£t, i 93 o. PP 
has trt the meantime made out what seems 10 me a gfj™ 
cate For 445. Nor is any Jystifieation given for the detailed 
cbionulogy of the various books and separate layers of 
PJaio’s Rifuhtk (p. 76), although the only passage (^dc 
fmm Dfimmler'» and Wilamowiiii^s univarranted h^^wdiens 
of the juvenile ThrAs^tfmJius} which to my knowledK* eotild 
luppori such an early date (Flai. Vll, 32Sa> was 

satisfacioHlv dUposed of long ago by Prof YVenier Jaegw 
feriOTiMftp I9ij8. JV, p. g; r/. p. iS of both the 

American and the German editionJ, 

On the Other hand, no word of wanung is utiertd d propos 
of such traditional but none the Jess uiitfustwofiny s tate - 
mcnl^ 3s that * two yean before the rln/igpfip w-as produced 
(f.r. on Prof. Webster s clirtmolc^p 445 b c.) Herodot^ 
“ was given a fantastically Urge sum for a reading his 
history'' F. Jacoby 's co^cntari- on Ovy]t^ 

FGtH 73, F. 3, and P.-W. Suppib. IL cots. asMln ^r chat 
Furipides’s Atx&idir * wu an ordmary play of adventure 
fp, 70' Gilbert Murray, AUL GiotZr 11 ? PP- 

645~56, partly rcprinicd In the Italian trniutauon of 
Evripitirt anrf hu Agt^ 1932; ^ abo^ JHS ' 

or that Alcicaioder rtaTised “ Isocrates Wish that Greece 
fhould be united under a gr<at leader fu allaefc Fer^ 
(pp. 87-8); or^ finally* that Berenice wa 4 the half^ief 
wife of' Ptolemy Soier ^ (p, ita^ btaehelm, 

F.-H\ XIJ, col 4&afi; P- MWr Rn-M^ ^ S■p V 

p. 69; G. H, Hfii- Qiwm, 1933? ^.104). which 

fatter cDUtciuSon is comrary to die best MSS, reaou^ m 
ijfiwi- XVII, “ t:- 

pi^vcd {L’tttrlitJfTtiag B. iiflstthtng Pf^t. Scfiol., Ij^o , 
Abh. Gottinffcn, phij.-hist. Klassc, N. t *, X\ ^ . P' ' 

Reader; Prol, Wchiier'f earirer y^ntuiRs yvdl 
be inlemtcd abm-e »tl the other Kcboni of hi* book II! ^ 
treaunelll of Sophoclo, the Mcliai) UtaloguC, and tbc 
hbtorical backgrouiMl to Plato's theor)' and eondcmnaiton 
of art, which hc riRhlly ejiplaim ns nraiM m ^rt, 
not cwlustvely. from the philowpbcr i djMatisCituon wtih 
‘the realism and the emotionsUsm of contraporiiry art 
and liteealure ' {p. &t ; ff. C.R, 1934 - XL\ U’- 
tsonrfcf, hoveevrt, vrhcihw an inierpretaiiiM of^e 
on HegetUn Imct is still jumhaWe to^ay after Delia \ al^s 
scniariu {Sucfio ra fa toriia i 915 i ,PP' *“, '» 

5± if.) and Dr. Crotx s obacrvatiooi (CaiMimai Wi fnftfftf, 
|(Mn V pp. OP-l}, not «> 1 )' because histancally such an 
ioterpnrtation kharJIy adetjoalc in « far ^ it rtwa coontff 
lo the detnocntic serwibiliiy of an Athenian audicnre 
Hem., dt /<lAe Ug- 346-7: and RiP-fil.. 1935 . P- 
tin« p^f. V\>t»Kr himself b inclined [O degrade 1.^0^ 
from the ranUorcepnartiiative of the Slate (wlndi he KCMtb 
him on p. S 3 i C.R. 1938, LII, p. .77) 
tysanl {which Cteon is given on & 56)? And I fw one 
should follow the Wniifal of VSadham m [eTOCtmg ihc 
signtficaiicc of Ion's deseriplkui of SophoeEcs arg. B 
Shimenthal ap. Athcn-, XII [. 60+d; ami f/. 

pp. 1% r, and Mr. ChartoworhV report on ihe 
tford Mectin*. »943, pp. ti-i*- Sm now C. M, Bowm. 


Oicfprd Meeting, 

^eid^cm ^ctoler'i study of the Mctian Dialog 
prove entirely MUisfaciory', fur be diaraiasei aa irrocvant 


the primary and alhimportant oueation of the dale of it* 
oompoAictoti, viz. the question of whether and with w^hich 
partv Thucy didci meant to lake side*, ajvd whether ‘ the 
Mrihiiu' ciiiici . , . a* old-faslnoned au t^r _ rrlij^ion ' 
fp+ 6B) do nOC perhap* coincide with the hi-Vtorian's own 
Standpoint when aflCT ihe fall of AlhctM (i[f- 1>C Sanctis, 
Rfn^, UncM, i 83 t>j PP- 3 ®* d. Grm, 1939 ^ 

4JO K., 433 f ; and G. M^utis^s Xcuchilel lecture, Thui. 
fl rimpiridUme ^nh^wt, 1939]!, he r<^lvcd 10 *et forth the 
reason* for the ultimate dua^tcr of hi* country. 

Bui there b soincLhing else L foci 1 must say. lllijl boat 
mailer* lo me less because of its method Or eootent Uian 
because it bear* wriincss to the present crists of classkml 
humanism^ and to it* author's tvtihngness to owreomo it. 
Prof. YVebster seem* hiniseJf convinced that whai one 
need* !□ this end is ndiher toying with party slrifc liOT 
using mistcadiriK political catchwords rid_ F+ D‘Arfrtt, 
C.FA. 1343* xxxvni, pp. ; ■ Esaminer/ Grrt^f 

an^ Rm^, 1^43, XJl, pp, 57 1^)1 but more resrarch^ more 
intellectual courages and a more profound understanding 
of histoiy"—namcryt what Nkusdic called * tine ohilo- 
sophische Welianarhauung.' JllC mcmonible conclusion 
of Ntctzjchc's inaugural lecture at Basel University in biay 
j 8^ might well supply a motto nor perhap for ihi* book, 
yxtx uo doubly to define the goal at w'hich Frof. YV<4jsler 
is aiming and which hc has nOw' made a further Step lo 

reach. „ ^ 

P. TmEVM 

Aeaebylua : Kew Tftxt« and Old ProhlamH. By E. 
Fra£KKLL. Fp- 14. London- Humphrey l^iilford, 
1943. 3J. 

Tba Manuscript Tradition oi tb* Tragodias ot 
Aaaehylua, By A. Tl-rvn. Fp. 141- Vork: 

polish Instituir of Arts and Sciences in AmorkA, 1943- 
S3, 

Tb* Style oi SophoolBB. By F. R- EAity. Pp. 177* 
Cambridge Univetrity Pres, 194+ loi, 

Sophocloam Tragedy. By C- BowaA. Pp- vi -f 384, 
Oxfords Clarendon Press, 1544. aoj. 

Jhcic four books pair and cross-pair with each other ; rwO 
on AI^scllyllI^ two on Sopht^ka; two by iiaiivea, iwo by 
exiles; two ausitre and detailed, two general and alluring. 
All are good and will be part of every schoSar'aJibrnry. 
Prof- Fnienkd in liis British Academy lectuee first deicn^ 
some of the more recent pap>Tui dbcoverics, including 
panicularly the saL>T plays, and coticlodei with 
in irtprctaticHiJ of the dipfraMtrtflfle where he shows a mi^lerfy 
skill in breaking down long-CStablbhcd wrong trndilidp. 
Prof. Turim's book, which Is published by the Polish 
InslitUie of ^Vrta and Science* in America, cKamincs the 
intcTTelatiDn of all survkTng .At«hylean manuscripts and 
their dependence on diher the genuine ' old ' irs^iuon or 
the Byeantioc recension; he concludes that me familv of 
MSS- winch derive from ihc Byzantine recension must dis¬ 
appear from the critical apparatuses of future editfom, and 
pkadi in particular for a CfitkaS ediixon of* old ' achol^ on 
Aeschylus^ tragedies- Prof. Earp s study of the styk of 
Sophocles ii the resuJ i of yean of paiieni and detailed wwk ; 
it analyses both Sophoclean voeahulary, and Sophockan 
figure* of speech. Including not only antithesis a™ 

[£or, but aha amplification formal epichet and tiie Tike? 
in fine it is an interpretation of Sophocles^ own analysis 04 
hU styliidc dcv'ckipiivent, and concludes widi an mter«tiiig 
analDcy by a similaT analysis of ibe early and laic styles 
of Shakespeare- Dr. Bouxa in hb laleat book interprets 
the plan's of Sopboclci in turn, and ha chief emphans i* on 
the characters of the chief personaget, their relAiiomhip to 
other eharacim and to the gods, and the meaning that 
Sophoc tci meant to convTT)' by his play I IW! ^ 
mitfpreleT, and hb book will become the itamiard Englisb 
book on Sophocles. 

F, p, L- lY.. 

Mvtll «nd SociAtr i» Attic DrtunB. By A. .M. C, 
Ltrriz, Pp. vii+ 93 ; 13 lent \ork: 

Columbia L'miveraty Press- Lcrndwii Humphrey 
MUIbrd, 1940, lor. _ n . 1 . . . 

This book ii a ibort eepMtlion oT ibe developnieiit f 
Attic ilrilfltA in its iociolo^cal aspect. It UDW* tragedy 
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and comedy, irt roitti 4itid coflictit, and in Ktnk rrprcscnui- 
don, M 3 die chRii|^ui|^ expm^ioit 'dir MMiiftl cVdluikn and 
BCKdnl CQFiflirts jn the tF^mitiDn from tribal dr^aiusadon lO 
full politics! fomcioawiwsa and then froiii city-staCe 10 
uiiiverSiry StEween O/i^bty and Omits^ between 

/art and /'frj^nrertwrtf, sodtly had undergone nevoluUonary 
changes, and the citEcmal umilarily of subject Only servfA 
to emphasise the real difTcrence nf problem and 

lilt peculiar relaiian of the Dionyslac tbearre to the cit>'- 
diate nriak« an awareness of sociological conditions iriec>e$sar>' 
for the understanding uf Attic drama, and the author only 
claims this as complementary' to the literary and Eubjeedve 
a pprnach. 11U per hap* Inherent in ihb manner of treatment 
that the chronological lines tend 10 be over-jimpHlicd— 
^'ho would have guessed on ibis mndence that the AksJtti 
appeared thirty'-four year^ before the BuffhiU !?—and it u in 
general more at home in tracing the development from 
Aeschyltaii to Euripidean drama than in pricing Sophnelesr 
Moreovcf, though Mr. Little says juHily that ihe relleciloo 
of social; rondicts in the drama is only indirect, he hardJy 
indicate the v'ast differeiice in bind between such Teflcctmn 
in, say^ the QmfHn and the 0,7'., Of In the political and 
social comedy of ArisEopbancs and Menanders comedy of 
ntanners. But the book as a whole avoids diitortuig 
emphasis and coataini many discriminating and sug^csLiic 
points of mtrrpreLilJom 

A. M. Dale 

Groece; a Panorama. By D. Cacj-auaxus, with a fore¬ 
word by Sir Erme^^ Baakcr. Pp. ^i -3- 159, Lo-ndoo l 
Macdonald Co., l<^4- 5r. 

The author himself has'g|vm lhe best desciiplioii of this 
!™k by calling it * a book of iinpieraiocs ' <p. and * the 
'rcstament of a Greek ^ (p. si}. It displays a dehghlful 
blend of recollections, impressions of the Greek landscape^ 
excursions mEO modem Greek iiteralurc and poeir^*^, kbtarv, 
politics and high joumal^^ Dr. Claclamanos is here at 
his best. Readers of hu previous wfitinga will rejnlrc In 
the pi^nt gift of a further Instalment of his yet unwritten 
outobi^raphy, which he if publishing at random by way 
of rrminbcencoi othls duiinguished rarcer Ets a d Iplotniatist 
and os a joumalm (it was m editor of the Ailirnian paper 
tiuii Dr. Caclamanod, as he recalls here, first met 
\'en delta and immediately" fcll under the jpcll of his forceful 
and fascinsLllng pe^naliiy). That he i^hould sidJ adhere 
to the main principles uf Vcnlletoi'l theory and practice 
of policy'; Ehm—though bitterly hostile eo' Bulg.-iria (pp, 

1 41 -a)—he slioutd sriJl approve and promote the idea of a 
Balkan federal uniniiv based on dose collaborailoii with 
ihc Western Powers: th at he should feel proud of having 
brought about ai the Lausanne Gonferetice in the 

frutiful and, in spite of occasional dcsappoEntnienis, Gosling 
rappnKfifmmi betw'ecn hU ddealed country^ and lhe viriorious 
new Turkey of Ataturk, b only' natural. Indeed, such 
OiclikvenvenEs as ihcse reflect great credit upc^i Dr. Cocla- 
manmb outatanding abilities as a stateiunati, and upon his 
patfiotk %'irtun. Hb heart goes out to his heroic land 
which has had to endure so mtirh under the slrain of war 
and the agony of foreign occupation. Vet it h remarkable, 
I think, that no one should have recounted the plight of 
Greece with less ^ jmgobm,' itay wilh snho-er restraint or in 
more dignified terms than this rcsolulc opponent of [lie late 
Gemo'al^ Metaxaf—10 whose final athirvemenEs^ when the 
patriot m him Oveicome and dbcardcd the previous policy 
o1 the narrow-minded dictator. Lb. Caclamanot pay's a 
noble and i^iieruui tribuie (pp. loi-st), 

.\j Sir ^n«t Barker rightly remarks In hb brilliant 
foreword, * the reader will find some specially felkitous 
lOtIches ' in the author'i recnl lections of hia iiaEive (own, 
the firet e^iEal of the mdependent Greek Kingdom^ 
Nauplia. epnodci (pp, 39 ff,, 4^6) of hu shane^ at the 
age of ail, in the defence of the city walla against the menntc 
of an alleged liirkish attack, and of his pilgrimage as a 
Schoolboy' tn ||ic newly dUcoxicred rev's! tnmbfi at Myttnar, 
rank, indeed, among the highlights of tlie booklet. 

Obi'iously no one will have rccourM* to l>r, Cloclamanoi^s 
hitle volume primarily ai a stource of informaiion upon the 
history' of ancient or of Byzantine and modeffi Greece, but 
each of his readers wUb 1 am suiTt thiSfOpghly enjoy it- 


He will put it aside with only one regret—namely, that it 
should be iiiarred by SO many misprints, mUtakes and 
inaccuracies. It is with a view to improving on its present 
shapCT and in order to hasten a nrw^ rcvbed edition of Dr. 
'Caelamanoi^S ' panorama,,'' |o the early publication of 
which aJi sEudentS of Greece wU I be eagerly looking fQrw'ond, 
that [ venEure to ulTer tlie following suggestions, comment 
and eOrrections. 

OccadonaE vagaries in spelling shoidd be removed; 
rrg.j Xotjpaciin (p. 57) fw Xaupactus jwhich Philip II 
more probably eapiuM after than prior to the battle 
of Cboeronaca i £/. Oldfa ther, i',- XV J , I ggn) . Among 
the most disturbing tnisprintsv may I lisi 'i^jiymcine^ 
instead of Amyrnone " (p. 38}; * Raminta * inslrad of 
' Romania ' (p, 41) L * Flailllnlus ‘ Instead qf ' FlamininLu' 
rp. 62); 'Tliallci^ instead of ^Thralles^ {p- 69)? Loub 
XIV lusiead of Louis XV [ (p. &4). Montesquieu is 
dated to the seventeenth instead df tn the eighrecnth 
cerUury (p. ^4), and the fo 11 of Constanl incple to the 34th 
insteaef of to she aorh May, 1453 (p. 77}. Besides^ neither 
w-as Pelopadas, who fell at C^'iMsiccphalat, * killed . . . 
in Macedonia ^ (p. nor Philip II ' at Pella ^ (p- nor 
was Aeschylus's brother OyoE^ebiB ' the hero of the 
batdc ' of oalamis (p. 129}. D'iVnnunzio^s ^ Mycenaeran " 
play referred 10 on p. 45 is called /.a riwi uwrta i and It 
IS regrettable that ike of Alcsander the Great 

should be termed ^ Ehe Epigfmi ' (p. 59: Attd </". NL HoUcaue, 
JHS I9^i> XLI, pp. i88fL), Finallyj one misws a map 
of Greece, and on index. 

P. Treves 

£liigIi«h-Gr««k and Gr«Ak-Eaglj 9 b Plctionary. By 
I. Kvjckotis. Pp. vii + 704. London; Lund tlirni- 
phrics d? Co^i Lid.^ 1942. iBr. 

Baudelaire, at hb first incctmg with (I bt^ItJttr) Hugo» 
w-as asked, ' Aimez-vonj Ics diciionnalrts?" and replied, 
^Je lea adore.' M^i 4 E of US would agfee> and, especially 
now that dictionaries, like everything else OTIC wantSt arc 
* in short supply'/ we arc grateful to M. Kykkotis for prch 
diidng the volume before us. Unfortunaicly, gratitude 
can bff accompanied by only limited crnnmcnelatkHn. 'Hie 
book 19 an CAiitrmely taroless produciionr aiSujdg that 
rfocra of which Macaulay convIcEcd the unhappy' 

Mr. Ctok^, MUprintJ abound on c^cry page; Oiete a a 
lack of cohcsiOti bctweeil the Two parts of the bm>k Ui 
Part I dMos is rightly^ given as the Greek for ^ next * : in 
Pan 11 ' rucact ' is not included among die cquivolen Es of 
; alphabctkal order is violated lufTteriwi before 
and ihc phonetic renderings of English words 
In Greek show ilic HildtSL abcitationji. 

The most gnJsa instance of il^ligttlicC kJ the follow mg: 
K. tells us that in order to distinguish parti of speech he 
has pot cerfain IctEers aflcr Greek words (oj denoting 

maju- iihft*^ itkbstmtive, (n) feminine ditto,^ (ijf adjectlv'ey and 
so on; but their inelusioti U oddly capricious: Whyi for 
exampicj no adverbial detertnmativc after 
After writing 2^ .pf^go it suddenly occurred to him that 
ft) for epithet might he confound^ with fi) for epicene; 
he th-erefi>rc substitutes (o) for the latter from page 257 
onwacdsj not CNTn bodimrig to alter the prcii'lous notatAMT 
on pagts t-356, and only tclfing us what he has done (or 
thinks he hai done, for see (t) on page 517) In a fool- 
notc m iiitroduCEory piige vL 

Carelessness alone is suflioent lo make the book dtfficujt 
to use. A viciniu arrongeoicnt of equivalents renders n 
even more SO. Certain English and Greek words hai-e 
more than one meaning. K, prints the s’orioiJlS cqulvalenll 
in the opposite language wiihout the smallest indfccatkm 
as 10 wkteh nicans w^ac. One example must suJHre. 
^ Spring jffwptyi] ir^nwi [te), (n)- (■toJp (™)> 

ewfTTCi (li), IXoTiiiHW (iu),' So K. Now how nn earth 
docs lie caper I a beginner to dhtinguish between these? 
Ckintrast the clarity of Jannaris (still far lhe EngEbh^ 
Greek dictinniiry, though publbhed in 1895); 'Spr^g: 
(leap) iKUirocI Tniyl^. 

+'^pOor|"'; (season) lopn ^: (dastlc body) 

and 10 on. 

All this is not to denv that there are here the materials 
rrom which a useful dklbnary' couldi be made. But mdlctd 
rcvbicin ii required, ^ J’ 
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Tlie Link. A R«vi 4 W ot Media^via ajui Mqdflni 
GrB«k i Md. 2. Ed. N. BAciirnNr Pp. 68. Oxford: 

Bvil Blackwell* 13^39. 7/. Bd*. 

The second numbfer of 7 ^ Link coniAirti only half the 
number of conirlbutiom which wntE tu font! HiG HrsLf and 
out of the total of ibt art teles three arc contmuatiunj. ITiC 
fresh material roiuuta of aJTtklea by Prof, Talbot Rkc On 

* 'fhe Aesthetic Basis of By^samlnc Art," b>' Prof- CeotF^ 
Thomson on ^ T^e Order of Words in Plato and St. 
Matthew^* afvd by C. G- Tarcili on ^Ttic Poet Ckjsta 
Cavafy/ Miraitlbeh Roussel and the edltOTi Bactltin, 
continue articles, begun In the first number. 

Spate does not perm El of deSaiJed criticbm, faui one 
crilicism b applicable to the production as a whole—that 
ii does not sufficiently live up to iu profession to he a 
^ Rc%-Lew of Mi!diQes''al and Modcrti Grtwlir’ OF the six 
articlE^^ Prof, l^oinson^s coninbuikiEi^ whawner its mcriix, 
baa ncjthing to do With mediac^^al or modem Greeit; and 
Dr. Bachtin's most excellent and slimidaLEn^ study of the 
‘ settle! of colloquial idiom ' wiih reference to the irajtilaiton 
of Engltth poetry into Greek ha* no direct concetti with 
Greek* and wotud apply equally well 10 translation into 
Erse or Choctaw. Prof, Talbot Rice’s tlight but pleas^'Ull 
article bcara the id^lirk of a r^uciE perfomiance, aini ii 
only on ihe fringes of relevance in a lilcnuy arid philoloi^ical 
pcnodicaL Far the hcsi contribution 10 the tasckule of 
those telatcd to the subjecu under discussion » shat of 
Andre Miramt^lp a first-rale Modem Creek scl^Ean whom 
this counEiy' b happy to have had an opportunity of enter¬ 
taining since 1940. He concludra hb admirable Study of 

* The Uclermina Ee AapCft irr Modem Groek.*" _ 

Dr. Bachtin thrcatciW to suspend publication after ibt 
ncx E number. l‘hU would be a pity ^ there is room for 
iuch a periodical in thb country. it should be mote 
cd Ttm. We has-e here not a ainuilc article on the mediaeval 
language or liTcrtttun!; nothing on mediaeval or modem 
hbtor)” nothing on ninctccntli-ceiUury literature, or on 
twcTUieth-ecriiiiry prose-writing; and the only two modem 
poeU dealt u'iih, Cavafy and Palama, did tlieir best work 
in the period prior to the last war. 


0otn<u6[6oLr ■Idrtopfoi. Kott^ MerH^prstriv 'EXfu^ptou 
Bevi jiXwr Edited by D. CACtAMAstK. Pp, xix 363. 
Ph t. Oxford r Univmity Pfc*!. JU- 

Thb work must rank as a curiosity oflilemture. Ikauti- 
fullVj accurately and expensively printed by the Oxford 
L'nsvtriiiy Press, it worrbily conimmi&ratvs the literary' 
Studies wEiich occupied the Icbure of a great statnman 
whom wc all res'crc- But it U hard to believe that it will 
claim many readers in ihb tciiintrjr% for the idtnm in which 
it is writ ten ii die with which ISO wre^n student of Modem 
Greek ivishcs to Famitiarbe hiEnself imlesa hu husinoa 
makes i' ahsolfcitriy tinavoidable; white tlie c laisical student 
in Cireece, to whom the accurate rendering mis;hl be of-wme 
use as a crib^ would in most casei be debarred frx»fti o^uin-ng 
it owitig lo its price. ^V't may hope that In happier dp >'5 
10 come the work will be reprints In die ftHiniry of its 
origin in a rather less ambitious format. 

Of all lilerao' idioms the Greek ' moderate purtwil of 
newipapcr leaders and official notices mav fairly lay clsini 
10 be the dullest and least ifMpircd. One might hav'e 
suppo&ed it Lmposaiblc to ■Ji'aWiS one's way through a page 
of 'PhucA'didcs in any languBiJc t but hcric hU alimulaUng 
champagne is reduced to the llattoil of small beCf - This b 
the measure of what the * lafABrerolwa ' can do. I f an'j'onc 
w'ants 10 «c what the true modrni idiom can do for j^cieiit 
Greek, let him. fw example, read a page^rif . iJimitris 
Photiadb* trai^lation of Deinopthcnm' Phiitppta, where 
all the graphic vividness of the orator b pwserv^. 

Hbtorv iSp of ctrur>et not rhetoric: and M- Catlainano^ 
\ cmzeW editor, makes a (food aitempt lo hi* 

author'^s ehnice. If his attempt b Itot cortvincuig, that 11 
not hb faulL Perhaps Vcnizcloi Jdmseir, th-f^gh un¬ 
doubtedly a friend of the donOElC. had not lhat 
tci^tific knowledge of ita rtmeturo and capo bihtECs which 
would have enabled him to use it freely aiwl naturally as a 
literary’ kfiocUr ,,4,^1 

M. Gaclaiitanw tclb tii drat V'emreKW left bchmu many 
notes on the text, Wc cannot but ivbh that thoe wtTC 
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before u*: how dclighiful to trace the Influence of the 
Hampshire Grenadiert in this most Interesting conjunction 
of statesnuLEi and mari of letters. 

For the rest, two short passages: 

ol 7 vpaKW>?m, lei^iwrai hrl if^ 4 rrOlo ilrOv 

drrr^pqM^i I^oKAjov kotiA tiQv 

fT^ioocrritKav eE-^ Td sAc irivouw AwAi^aTUf: ical ffuw#go;dvHV 
|iiv npcf TOuf St £vtA$ Tfl[$ KofTTr; teo irormie^, eI^ 

ikmplypqnraotr Er^yxvmv- ot rTtX&mJiWiffPOi:, ncmiMiirre^ ix t^Ve 

Ayfitvs foTncBVj Kvplwi TftiiS hivit toil trcrr^tioi}, Tofl 

6rrre^ttii TO u6w-p dxtv MoAvwSf|. 4 A^ TOO 

dvauiX^^ koI vi otMOd l.in«^ra oOClihr fj riw Kof 
6iTiyftJirt^w™ vd vA iriq itpuios. 

^ ^knizelos renders TAar. VH, 4-5, Saw for the 
satne passage in the SnuoTtir^i (renderra M, Photiadb): 

dviqTiTpfi [kirdtoicn TierQ r r onemiflO ipoBsioTiiKm ol 

lupoKwom iwri xbhroyw 'yqM llXjf 'A^ivodovs, ol 

irq^iood-npoi Arr' irtTOvrcfs ¥Ep6 Kumuiok to*! 

ironaiioCI, OTpitiE&xvDVTCiv ^vcMTorualvoE. Ol 
fn^vw wOpia Aaoo$ i^TOfli [iin& crrA nimdur Tde floAwt 4 iiO 

Sijsf ntv^ov ArycLmpOi ArudKorr'a i^ii Tiiv 
Koa iid iH' yivd^rot yt' e^, 'riiti ts a litcrar)' 

treatment of a living language, lllc Otlier is a language 
which was never anything but lileraT)'. Otic may take 
ofve's choice+ 

K, J, 

'Ai twKAqolai TMV TToXaiwu "A^iivuiv. By Kr Eh .MpiftES- 
Pp, 34, Athens, 1^0. . ’ . , 

ThU monograph by the architect who ts dimior of tne 
AiiieEiian .Municipality's tnwn-planiiltig oontams a calo- 
logue ^Jf 14*0 mediaeval ehurehes of Athens, a tbt of tbue 
destroyed, wilh illustrations taken from pm'inus publtca- 
dons, and an account of the former plans hy KJeaildlCS, 
Schaubert and von KleUJte tn the early yew of Otho S 
reign^ which serve as a source. K. RotzlaS, GcttiTcnor, and 
A, Plytas, Mayw of Alberts, have contributed introductkms. 
"liiC falter remarks that the destruction of tliCSC chunchev 
WiUj due not to the Turks bui id the enfranchbed Grceki, 
who sacrfFiced them to the erection of new' houses and 
churehea or to c lasJiical excavations. A map of mediaevaj 
Athens^ marking ihc petition of the 140 churches in tisc 
madetii city cymplctcx ihb studyp which supplcrneiiis die 
previous EipcrnpiOtf. * ■ % f 


Tl iSvni ot KouToip^cfxoT By A. D, Kr.itAWOPCHrLL£>s. 
?p, if|,Lt, Athens, 1939. , * . 

Thb b the expansion of a lecture before the Acaclemyt 
which pivirt,'oked. a controsxrsy' in the Roumanian Fltxs- 
llie author's tht^U U tfiat tliesc * little VI achs ‘ ha^-e * ^th^ 
a drop of Dacian blood, nor a trace nf tribal relaliumhtp 
with the I>aco-Roumanians,' A Macedonian, he uacea 
them hark to the f>rittjidia enutaJa fonned to guard the 
froniieT after the battle of l^diia and mentinnixi by l^w. 
HjCSC, he argues, were ^ native ' troops, and thefcFore, the 
KoUtJrO\dae4lS are * C recks who have ahaiidoned tllcir 
tongue, like the fugitives from Asia Minor.'some of wlwm, 
though Gltreka, sipoke Turkish. He contends that theK 
Creri V'lachs do nol understand Rountanlan* but ihb 
opinion must be qualified b>' hb admission tl^t he knowl 
neither languaycr Hu WOrt is diRirult reading, because 
s line of text often meanders rh rough a page of footnutca 
m sniatl type. Thoe should have been conlln^ tn refer¬ 
ences to Wacc and Thumpoon and other authorities. 


T6 XpQUTicdn ^u Miapik/%. T6 "E^AqviKiy KeIpevs^V- 
By P. F. Kaujxarch, Pp. xx.xit 4" 400. Greece, 1940. 

The editor, already known for tw o book* on the cuslnnis 
nf hts native xMaina and the Hellemsm nf Gnixica and 
>raglia Giaeeiar publlsfaes lliC Greek text of the CArunirijr 
from the Copenhagen matluwrrtpy with variants fnwil that 
of PariSn An introduction describe* die four versions in 
Creek,. French, Italian and Spanish, and cO'nlams a bibOfr 
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i^phj of iJic puhlishrd niitioni * of Thfi Chtmiittf noiably 
of 1^04 aivd Loni^nonV of 191and of tbi 
BysanunCr Latin and later htsfprians dealing; with the 
periotic 8ucb as Biichon, Bopf^ ZakyibsncH and tbc present 
nc^icwcT. Finlay ii omilled^ *l"o 3 teT"» coition co^-m 
tbu subject. Tbcrc arc cbrOnologtclL labloi of Frsuikldl 
ruleini and of tbe ev'ents mentioned in the text. A vahiabl^f 
feature is ihc phonographs of the Frankish sites from ibe 
editor's collection^ for pictures of Frankiih Greece are 
diBicuh to obtain. 

M. 

MvTiiKTa Tfi5 KpnTiwfi^ Moroplci^ VoL I. Zucuma 
Mocenif^o Pravr^ditoea Gwoeala dal f^agmo 
Itflla^ona praaoatata elbU' eccoUantiBBiiiio 
GoiW£lio Ml 17 April* MDLXXXIX. Ed, G. 
Spanaic£S. Pp. 3 t%'i+232. Htrakleion^ 1940. 300 
Anollicf cOtitnlimtfon ^ to ihr hutor^' of Venetian Crete 
cOiuuts of dlls lon^ ofUclal report on the state of the bland 
in 1580 by Mocettlgo, odihed ’with a brief introduction and 
a Greet rran-daiioii by the Director of the Candca Ubrary. 
hiocenigo, who knew Creic well^ emph*ibed the danger 
from the ha.ired of the pensanu for the rmblo^ who treated 
them ns serfs, so that some Vi^Uifd even prefer Turkish rule^ 
as had happened in Cyprus. He sh^td the strategic 
imporLsnee of Crero and its two ^ sentinels,^ the surviving 
Venetiatt islands of Kythera and Tenoo^ which depended 
adn^tnistrauvdy on it. Kythera had, howei^f;, been 
depOpiiEated since 1538, and the Wnacr famfly shiired its: 
rtrenue with \'cnice; Tenos was she refuge of slaves, 
escaped from Coniiantinopte. He deplored the jcoloujj.' 
of ibe Cretan nobles tow'aidx the Venetian arlsEoeracyp the 
ignorance of the Greek clergy', who had to go 10 she Ionian 
]flands for ordination^ aikI me Each of dUeipIme among the 
toldjers^ ^ mnsdy bandits.^ Bui the lowrumrn were excellent 
sailors^ and the harbour of Ciandia should be deepened. 
He foresaw* the Tyrkish invasion of the next century, and 
urged tha i the ofKce oT Pro^'^editcire Generule, which he 
twice held, should; be maiitLained in peace as w'elL as in 
wan for the piolceticn of the peasantry. The Italian 
text, Dccasionaliy' obscured by abDrcviatidns, b carefully 
tramlalcd- 

IV. M, 

AsukA; Kof Apiffl^iEio] ^rrt 'Ayy^infis Dpoorados 
fid]4-64). By K. MAOtiAiaO^ Fp, 191. Corfu^ 
1940. 

This monograph, forming part of the publicatk>TH of the 
Sodety of ^ptiiufular Studi^^ shows the jpeciat attraction 
of union with the Hellenic Kingdom for Ln'kas^ the nearest 
of all ibe [onian islands to t^ mainlands For this geo* 
graphical reason Lcykadian?!, despite the thunders of' King 
T^om/ partkipated with arms and men tn the War of 
tndependence and tta predecessor, the * Friendly SacicI:)-,' 
and in the F^pirote itUiUTeclion of when cotiipromising 
letters of Valacriiia were seized by the British. Hence 
l^yard's proposal in t86i lo cede Levkas to Greece for 
years, to see whcfbcr Ebe Jontaiu really liked utiion in 
practice. Idke most loniana, except ibe kjstox^wm in 
Corfb,, the I-cs'kadiani preferred tea good adminisEraLJon 
by theie own kin to better government by fereigneo. " I 
want the Hritbh aa friends and not as masters,’ wrote 
V'aJafiitCf, W'bo oppened Gladstone's scheme of reforms 
and Young's proj^al to make CoHCi and Paxn a Brituih 
colony;, ceding the other five wlpiiidj lo Greece, ’Hte 
au^or, an Ionian, admit* the excellence of many of the 
British arrangements, and a Zantiott hbtorian loM the 
rCTi-iewer that even MoiEland was a good adnUnistralor, but 
did not understand the Greek ps>-cho!Dg>'. The plate 
containing |. 4 >rd baton's name, as the aut^r of the more 
liberal con. 4 tiiui ion of 1849. stdl exhti at fjei-kas, like that, 
erected in J933, to cainmemorate LcTcadio Hcam, ’live 
bibliogriiphy includes the unpublUhcd notes of Philippas 
about the l^'kadian nurmbm of ihe ' Friendly !>odjeiy. 

W. M. 


1 JHS LIX, 1%, 3 ^ 9 - 
■J//JLV^ii 77: LVI, 276; LIX, tSy. 


A^ufToProypa^la 'Iwdwou KfffroEicrrpioL M. Las- 

CAHis, Pp- 1^6^ Athens, £940. 

Prof, tjtscans * gives a complete Greek irarislatiofi of the 
French jnetnoriah djvrfu dt ma ianiir^ jpir^j^Eic d^uir 179B 
1^2, prtsenied, by Capo d'Htria to Taar Mcholas 1 
in [8ab, tn support his request for leave to quit ibe Kiu^ian 
ser^'f cci The manuscript^ ptesetX'ed in the K ussian archives, 
w^as first published with a Russian tiUitslutiOn in a Russian 
bustorlcal periodical In iSSS. But two pages w-enc omtitcd 
because they' itrlated lo Poland, besides mme remarks of 
Alevandcr I to the Polish Diet. A Greek version^ pubLished 
in the Neo Hvilpo in 1912 likewise omitted these passages. 
The present edilor has compared the full text with the 
nrtf inol skcEch in the possession of Ehc Capo d'lstria familv. 
As a Corfiote, he k naturally intcreitfd in all ibai bis 
compatTLoL wrote abouE their native otsjid. llte future 
Prcstdciiit of Greece described die history of the Ionian 
Islands after the fail of % enetian rule, and was Ul Santa 
Mavra at the head of the Ionian gendarmerie when French 
troops replaced the Russian in 1807. His summons to 
Russia w^ regarded by ibo Greeks as ^ the best omen for 
the future of iheir country,^ and he opposed the creaiion 
of the British FroEeclOrUte mer the Seven Islands, white 
discouraging the methods of the * Friendly Society ' as 
Inopporturve, but helping to found the * Fbilomusc Society.' 
He denounced the ^ tyranny * of * King Tom ^ Maitlajid 
axKl the cessvon of Pazga, and toM Bathurst that ' MaiiEand 
treats my conipatriots like Indianf.' Hence, in 1822, 
MeEteiTiich said to Maitland afEcr Capo d'lstriu had left 
Russia Ibr Geneva, * the prmcipk of evil bas been uprooted. 
¥liu will live qiiicEly in the Seven Idands.^ 

\V. M. 

HieroniTTio Giuatlniaiii’a Hlator^y Of Chios. Edited^ 

with an Introduction^ by AJitGKNti. Fp. 

Kxxv -h Cambridge ; Gnivenity Prc=i 1943. 

4 S2J. 

'Hie W'hereabouts of the Italian MS. of the Hisio^ p/CAwj 
by HicrOnimo Giustcruani, which was used by Carl Hopf 
and bad since disappeared, was discovered by Gr. Argent! 
in the Roman Stale Archives, 'ITvc author ti said to have 
wrillcn hb work iri Greek, Latin and Frendn, as well as in 
Iralioji, and Italian and l^iin cdIlion$ are said to ha\'c been 
printed. But the only printed version which bos been 
traced up till now k ihc abbreviated Fittich one publuhed 
at Finis in 1588 (with the false date MDVIL ftalian 
venJons in MS. made from thii, with more abbrevtation, 
are known, hut none in Greek OT l-atin^ The aUlhOT of 
Chins E'mrra and CAult /j^did and Other works, bv which 
be has laid student* of €hian hiiteny' under deep nbligation, 
now presents them with a completE cranscri|it of tJw Italian 
MS. (which caniiDt, however^ if the tronscfipE k conrcct* Ik 
from the author's Own hand). An introdLictiOii glv» a fair 
estimate df the v'alue of Lbc work, although we are inclined 
lo think Dr. Agents a Its tic hard on Gluitinlani's credultty, 
intolcmrice or indiiTcrence to the giesit religbui movemenu 
of his age^ and unawarcncra of the dkeo^-enes which bad 
changed the face of the world. W'c doubt whether he 
differed much from the avera^ good Catholic gentleman 
of hkS tlnic^ As to the book ll^lf. Its contribulion lo the 
hkmry of it* kland could hai.’e been compressed mto a 
third of jti Jength. Ttie rest k digression; Giustmiani k 
perhaps without equal In discurnvetief} in the whole realm 
of literature, only excepting the author of Tristram Shartdir^ 
One can hardly fail to echo Sterne's words: ' Digressians,. 
mconCcsIably, are the sunahiiie;;—they are the Life^ ihe iOuJ 
reading;—take them out of thi* book far insionce,—you 
mi^ht as well take the book along with them.' The folk* 
lorist, who will glean odd bit* about Greek custnms and 
French analogues from it* pages^ will perhapa agree 
entirely i tlie historian will shrug his shouldcn rather 
impaiiendy, being doubtful about the sunshine, etc. How¬ 
ever, we mnxt take the book as it is. Since access lO ihc 
MS. k impDSsibk, entickm of the editor's handling of ihc 
lest, mint be largely a matter of conjecture. To Ik frank 
we do not understand by whal principles of editing he has 
been guided. There IS an. occasional foomotc, or inserted 
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jirj and there are jujt three of addenda and corri¬ 

genda to ihcr 43^ pogcf of teat! CoiistaiiiTly %v‘c arc left 
wondering ‘whether the ittwgc readingis we come acipsa 
are due to the original leribc or to the tnmscribeT, _To 
ght only two m^tanca: * ^ Gripo * {pr ahould certainly 
he corrected to * Empo/ ^ traomanno ’ (p. 41) to 
* 0]ao Magno.^ \Vc pass os'er minor miltakEs, which c^n 
hardly dsiurb the reader; hut in all cosc^ we should like 
to know who es reaporuibic. If a sMteetiih-centurk' mt is 
worth printiog^ it should be edited with the same jcrupuleius 
care an- an andenE classic. 

miist conclude: with a word about the index, which 
is the queerest pcribrniaiicc of its kind wc hayc evtc cn- 
countered. The compiler do» not seem to Rr^p the hrsl 
principle of iudesuigp Ehat_ a subject should he etiicred 
under the word under w^hich one would moat naturally 
look for it, ^ Walla of ChJai' {rcfcniiig to the fortificai^iw 
buili tit>' the Giuatiniani) hi ui^cr ^ Gwlogy%" though^ it is 
inie, WO also hEid it under * Walls.* Bpidcs * L^ies of 
Chios: modesty, gerttencas,. and chaslity aV we has^ 
entries under * Ghastily * and ‘Modesty,* but not under 
^ Women/ Perhaps the moat comical entriw are ‘ Majcsty'i 
Hb Mwit Christian ^ {referrirtg 10 the ediEOc's statemertt that 
Vsneenro Giustiniam enterta the seniTce of the King of 
Fratiee), and ' Search^ Editor^ far MS. of the ffnUrjy. 
'The space occupied hy such ineptitudes: would have belter 
been filled b^' subject which haa-e bcetl omitted. 

Intoe^lo&sa : a Draft of an Aumlliftry lor a Dsm&- 
oratic World Ord*r, hoing an attompt to apply 
aamantic prmoiplafl to langtmga By ^ 

HnenoH. Pp.afll^j pL ta. Hatmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, t 943 - 

Tlrf growing baM of aftillcial languagci perhaps snows 
at least one merit denied 10 the Eiatnral babek that of an 
imprm'etucnt on broad linci by evolution as this or that 
feature is progressively jetiisoned as cumbrous or un- 
ncccs^ry^ aa the amw and clalnB of an auoiliajy' 
language become more modcat. Not that * intcrlLFigtibtlc * 
research can. e^'cr hope lo comhbic all the good points of 
t'arious systems in one. Mr. Ogdem^s Basic English niade 
the imporiaitl coeUTihutidn that in ^-oeahulaBy the ideal 
is Doi mcllity in unlimited word-building^ as wai hitherto 
aauiined, but a rigid reftrictton to a minimuni of words. 
So* too, .Vlr. Hogben's Intetglossa, which posiis a somewhat 
larger number (SSo) of* cSscuEial WO^ ' than Basic 
now emphasises a truth which w*aa bemg largely ovctIook™ 
and wh^h is of special interest lo Hdtenisis. It is a 
patadott that this technological age^ now only in iis infancy^ 
IS falling back more and more on Creek for lia tcrminol^. 
Newer coinages like mkrypiwv, and alUrgk rapidly 

achieve the imivcrsal curtency already won hy the 

and ekifik af an earlier rintage. .A wirejw 
mechanic's apprniiicc is as much at home with hrUfoqy^ 
as Mr. Jackson Knight is when expoujiding the rhythms of 
Virgi]. FurthemaDre^ those svords soon leave the laboratory 
for the market-place^ and, as Mr. tfogbeU irir^rka, of the 
many persons WnO associate the element rnkrH- with * small \ 
how few know that pflTiTfi means the same. The earlier 
advocates of an inierlanguaiffi looked lo L^lin, w’hether 
ClasdcaJp * Church,* * botanical * or in some reduced fomi 
such as JLiClinff situ fitidofif or else simply as the fbundati^ 
of Rontance vocabulary (as does O^idental in especial). 


Some words of Greek pro^tnanoc were usually included, the 
result of an illogical cOttipromue, such ^ the rather flur- 
prising im of Esperanto. But the great majority of the words 
of Inlcrj^f^a, be[ng based; on roola which now belong to the 
international vocabulary of science, are of proek oirfeiri+ 
with, howe^'CT, a fair sprinkling of Latin derivations when 
these are supplied by technical usa«. 

If we may call Ihae words the hricks of lotergkBSSi,^ the 
mortar is prorided by * Ihc Elcv'cn Fscudonynis,' ‘ Fourteen 
General Articles,* ' Forty-One Time and Place Markem,* 

* 'Twenty Verboids and the like. All Its words being 
invariable, Interalossa is purely isolatbg, an advantage 
which It shares with EVano s IntcrLEngua and Yu5hmano\''i 
Elnm over Volapuk, Kovial, Esperanto and the ' Improved ’ 
fonus of the last known as Moncfial and Ido. But this 
ncccsuiaies a rather grim machinery of ^ operator! * and 

* Eunplilicra,’ which makrt Inlet^lossa pay for the simplicify 

of Its fonns b>^ a muiiiplictty of wwds. To espresa an 
imperative, for ifisiancOh the verb [or rather the word which 
the context will here show tn correspond to a %;erb in most 
other lar^ua^) has to be preced™ by an intercalated 
sentence equivolctit to the Ejiglish * I'm telling you+' ^ 
It may be only the unfaittilhir bnjsqueriess of this which 
makes the dcviec seem rather ludicrous, foTi after all, the 
posiponed * is it not? ' and * n'csi-ce pas? * arc inienof^live 
operators of thU But such methodt of avoLc^f a 

funcdofial morphology' make Intcrgloasa at times painfully 
\'erbose. For tmUirtce, as againsi the 6B words of the 
Lord's Fritycr in Englbli (and 60- in Latin, 62 in Germ^ 
^ in Spanish, 70 in French, 73 in Creek)* IntergIciSta gives 

Nfr.. Hogben's roots carry the meaning they now hold in 
international usage, not that which they may have in the 
Greek dtctioitary, Some anomalies art tnui avoided. 
ProfrHOf Gilbert Norwood once remarked that twenty 
times twenty >tafj at Greek would not elucidate 

is an unfortunate name. Sometimes too rare a 
Greek word or too obscure a form baa been adopted by 
science. Hfiminihatogj comes to mind, and a fungus called 
tMpui fev^ will work out as " ifibrous-foolcd/ * But these 
PEtfalls arCf on the wholet avoided in the vocabulary of 
Interglos^. Mr. Hogben'j s’cature is frankly espcrimenial^ 
a baSoi for further d^'clopmcnt s hut it without doubt 
marks a Step onward in the seojch for fin agreed medium 
of global Ixiiereommunicaiiom Andj as already stated, 
there is something here which those who wish to promatc 
He] lenic siudici wtwild dia well to consider. Stronger things 
hjAV€ happened than Preliminary Greek for B.Sc.'rcclm. 


^ In fairness iE must bc added that this would only be 
necessary in eaprciaiEig a fotmal imperative. Nonnally 
ptii please^] converts a jtaument into a request. 
As ^tr. Mogb^ naively remarks, ' the need Ihr the strong 
imperative will rare, eXrept in histOEy books. Ati 
imemaiiocal aux iliary of peaceful cotmnuiucatinn h not for 
generals or for convtrsaUon with the qiL* 

■ 8titl worse are tho« English words which have falsely 
assuiii'^ a Greek form^^onfflEiin, kakui^koCf and a 

word which mditar}' journalists arc now unhappily making 
familiar, vii., f= ' the an of biltetmg troops 

frcim French 
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Akseas Sylyius^ 5 ^ 9 
Ac34::hylcan UDivcrac^ 15 ffi. 

Aldus ManutiuSi ie 

AlTouso, King of Naples, as patron, 7 f. 

Arcthas^ n 

Ar^Topoulas, Joannes, 7 f. 

Aristotle, Bnini^s tramlatioo, 4; William dc Moer- 
beke^s translation, 1 
Arrian, VerserioV t^nslatior^ S 

Athenian Empire, inlcr^tace juitdical agrerrments in, 

xAl^enian loiperialLsm, if. 

Aurispa, 4 L 

a 


Bahyi^vian calendar, 52 f., 57 
Bessarion, 7 f. 

Boccaccio, t f. 

Bnmi, Leonardo, 4, 10 


CMJtrmAR, Creek, 53 fF. 

Campanian red-figure, 66 fL; jw Vasts md 

Vasc-Paintcra. 

Ch^'soloras, Manuel, 3 L 
Cimon, 3E* 30 
Ciriaco of Ancona* 5 
City religion, iS 
ClcmcJiics, dale of, 31 ft 
Colophon, rclatiom with Atlitm, gS 
Cosimo dc^ Medici, 3 


Historians, Greek: first pfinttd editions, gfT;; Latin 
translations, 7 ff.; MSS. brought to ItalVj 4 Ifi; 
List of Ediimtii Printipn^ and iranslalions^ 13 L 
History, Greeks at the Renaissance, i IL 
J-Iomer, Pctia^h's mantiscriptiP i 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 4 


Isti^ERiALtsstp Aiheruan, 21 ffi 
Inscribed Campanian v-asc, l to 
Inscriptions: from the Persian Gulf, 112 JG IH t 
(Ceoa), 50: IG H 39 (Chalds), 37; iC P 14/15 
{Colophon)t 3S; iG I* 10 (Ecythrae), 23 fT, 33^1 
36f. i I€ I* II (Eiy'dirac},, 241,, 34: /O I* i2i't3a 
[ErythracL 24 f., 34; IG I* 12/130 (ErythraeJ, 24; 
IG I*4t (Hisdaea), aB; IG I* 32 (Miletus)^ 25^ 37, 
49; Tm No, 35 {Mifeiia), 36; IG I* 60 [Mityiiiie)i 
43* IG II" I* 179 (Naxos), 50; IG P 16 (Phaselis), 
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